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of this design has ended in a treatise more»closely allied to 
Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric, Elan’s Lectures, 
Whately’s Rhetoric, than to the majority of recent works 
on English Composition. 

I have divided the work into two parts. 

Part First is what pertains to Composition in Grtoeral- 
Under it the Figures of Speech are discussed. The lead- 
ing Qualities of Style are next explained, and the condi- 
tions that they depend on stated. Under the same pai’t, 
I have laid down the principles governing the struc- 
ture of the Sentence and the Paragi’aph. I attach great 
importance to these principles. 

Part Second comprises what is special to the Five 
leading Kinds of Composition, namely, Description, Narra- 
tion, Exposition, Oratory, and Poetry. 

The subject of Description is perhaps the one that most 
signally attests the utility of Rhetorical precepts. In de- 
lineating any complicated object, there is a well defined 
method ; which being attended to, the most ordinary mind 
may attain success, and being neglected, the greatest genixis 
will fail. ^ 

Narrative includes the laws of Historical Composition, 
and these I have dwelt upon with some degree of minute- 
ness. 

Exposition belongs to Science, and to all information 
in the guise of general principles. The methods to be ob- 
served in rendering expository style as easy as the subjects 
will allow, are worthy of a full consideration. 

Oratory or Persuasion is the original subject of tlio 
Rhetorical art, and its rules were Iiighly elaborated in 
ancient times.^ It presents great difficulties to the teacher. 
Besides the wide range of the matters involved in per- 
suasive address, there is a complication with the art of 
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Proof, or Logicl that could not be relieved^ until iMgie 
itself was put on the. niore coinpreluuisive l.iasis given to it 
in tlie system of Jolin Stuart Mill. 

Poetry demands a full share of attention^ hotli on its 
own aceoiint, and also as supplementary to the otlior dc^- 
partnients, all whicli cherisli, as a secondary aim, matters 
of interest to human feeling, while tliese arc a. primary aim 
in poetry. 

In corudusion, I may stabs wliat I consider the hmt 
mode of (nnt>loying such a work as the present in tuition. 

The rules ami prinei];dt\s arc.^ uccomj)anical with ex- 
maples ; tlui numlu^r at th(:*s(^ is still fartlan* increased byV 
the Analysed Kxtnu'ts in the A|>pm.alix. It is n‘e 0 m- 
mended, hesidi^s. that, in the eour.si‘ of the [m[n!'s readingJ 
the principles slmuld 1 h‘ applitnl to pni nt nut tin*, merit s| 
and demtuits of Hek,‘ci passages. A reading Innik may lar 
used for the purpose.^ 

To obtain stiilablij exm’cises pnuUier* in writing 
English, is a prime eonsideraiiou with the ti/aeher. Jlany 
kinds of exercises have iHHm suggested ; uiul tlierc! must 
always la* a diilercnua^ of oianiou us t(» tlie nmst HtiitHblo. 
if only on the cunsi<ii*ration that what Iho trarher ean tio 
best is far his pupils best. Tim etanpositinn <»f Theimes in«« 
vulves iliit Imrdmi of timliiig maltm’ as well as language ; 
and belongs rathm' to elassas of seiaiifilir ur oilua' iiistriii!- 
tion, tlian to a, class of English. I'hr an English exercisi,!. 
the mattr*r should in suim.* way uv ot!n*r In,* su|iji!ieth nitil 
the pupil «lisei|iliiied in giving it <*Kpressioii. 1 kmiw of no 
Imttru* method than to pnwribe jaissageH etmtiiiiiiiig gond 
matter, but in some rospiaas iuipi’rfecily Wiirtlcil, tn In* 

* It ii tlitt A«tbor*» itib’iUioit to publi-nli niwai tli** slu-ia. ♦»! 
Adclifitiiiiil ExtriM:ts, to Im u^s-l for tb* uiixt two or tlirrt^ yrjir<» in 

his own cksi. 
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amended according to the laws and the proprieties of styl©- 
Onr older writers might be extensively, although not ex - 
cJusively, drawn upon for this purpose. Another exercise 
is the conversion of Poetry into Prose. Much value is also 
attached to Abridging or Summarizing ; and this might be 
coupled with the opposite practice of filling up and expand- 
ing brief sketches. 

The sustained practice of Ehetorical 'parsing, or the ap-- 
plying of the designations, principles, and rules of Ehetoric, 
to authors studied, whether in English or in other lan- 
guages, would eventually form, in the mind of the pupil, 
an abiding ideal of good composition. 


Abebdeex, March , 1866. 
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STYLE IN GENEEAL. 

THE FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

1. A Figure of Speech is a deviation from the plain and 
ordinary mode of speaking, with a view to greater efifect. 
When, instead of saying, "that is very strange/ we ex;- 
claim " how strange T we use a figure. " Now is the winter 
of our discontent/ is figurative ; the word " winter’ is di-: 
verted from signifying a season of the year, to express a 
condition of the human feelings. 

The ancient Rhetoricians distinguished between Figures 
and Tropes. A Figure, says Quintilian, is a/om of speech 
differing from the common and ordinary mode of expression ; , 
as in the first example given above. A Trope is the conver- 
sion of a word from its proper signification to another, in order 
to give force, as in the second example. The distinction is 
more in appearance than in substance, and has no practical 
value. 

I The Figures are classed under a variety of names. The 
most common are Simile, Metaphor, Allegory, Antithesis or 
Contrast, Metonymy, Syuecdoche, Epigram, Hyperbole, Inter- 
rogation, Exclamation, Apostrophe, Climax, Irony. 

• 2. Several of the more important Figures have reference 
to the operations of the human Undei'standing, or Intellect, 
and may be classified accordingly. All our intellectual 
powers are reducible to three simple modes of working. 

The first is spoken of under the names, DisCfsiMiNATiOiSr, or 
Feeling of Difference, Contrast, Relativity. It means that the 
mind is affected by change, as in passing from rest to motion, 
from cold to beat, from light to dark ; and that, the greater 
and the more sudden the change, the more strongly is it 
affectedf The figure, denominated Antithesis or Gonirast, de- 
rives its force from this fact. • 
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Tke second power is called Similaritf, or the Feeling of 
Agreement. This signifies that when like objects come under 
our notice, we are impressed by the circumstance, as when we 
see the resemblance of a child to its parent. It sio*nifies 
farther that we are made to understand things better and to 
feel them more strongly, by means of other similar things. We 
are enabled to know something of the Sahara desert, by being 
told that it resembles a sea of sand. The Figures named 
Simile, Metaphor, Allegory, are modes of increasing the force of 
style in this way. 

The third power of the Intellect, is Eetertiyeness, or Ac- 
quisition. The ability to retain successive impressions without 
confusion, and to bring them up afterwards, distinguishes 
mind ; it is a power familiarly known by the name Memory, 
blow, the chief way that retentiv'cness or meniory works is 
this: impressions occurring togetliei', become associated together, 
as sunrise with daylight ; and when we are made to think of 
one, we are reminded of the accompaniments. We cannot 
think of the sun’s rising, without remembering daylight, and 
the other circumstances that go along with it. Hence the 
mental association of things cojdiguousli/ placed, is a prominent 
fact of our mind ; and one of its many consequences is to cause 
us often to name a thing by some of its adjuncts, as Hhe 
throne’ for the sovereign, ^gold’ for wealth. Such is the 
nature of the Metomjmy, 

Of the three powers of Intellect now named, — Discrimina- 
tion or (Contrast, Similarity, Eetentiveness or Contiguity — the 
second, Similarity, is most fruitful in figures, and may be taken 
first in order. 


FIGURES FOUtTDED ON SIMILARITY, 

3. The intellectual power named Similarity, or Feeling 
of Agreement, is the chief inventive power of the mind. 
By it, similitudes are brought up to the view. When we 
look but upon a scene of nature, we are reminded of other 
resenihling scenes that we have formerly knowm 

This power of like to recall like (there being also diversity) 
varies in different individuals. The fact is shown by the 
great abundance of comparisons that occur to some meu ; as, 
for example, the great poets. Homer, speaking of the descent 
of Apollo from Olympus, says, ‘ He came like night: The 
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eloquence of Ulysses is described by the belp of a simili- 
tude — 

Soft as the Jleeees of descending snows 
The copious accents fall- with easy art ; 

Melting they fall, and sink into the heart ! 

' The Figures of Similarity are these : — 1. Simile, or Com- 
parison. 2, Metaphor. 3. Personification. 4. Allegory. 5. 
Certain forms of the Synecdoche. We shall first remark on the 
features common to them all. 


OF SIMILITODES GENERALLY. 

4. The tracing of Eesemblances among the objects, and 
the events of the world, is a constant avocation of tlie 
liurnan mind. 

The generalizations, or general notions and principles that 
constitute Science require the identification of resembling 
things. We identify a great number of objects on the property 
of roundness, all else being different, and the result is the ge- 
neral notion of a circle in Euclid. 

Some Sciences are expressly styled comparative : as Com- 
parative Anatomy, Comparative Grammar. The purpose of 
the first is to find out the points of community or likeness 
among Animals : the second shows the similarities occurring 
in the midst of diversities iu Languages. 

Every kind of reasoning implies similarity, or the identity 
of two or more things. When we infer that the men now 
alive will die, it is because of their likeness in constitution to 
those that went before them. In one mode of reasoning, 
called reasoning by Analogy, the principle is expressly im- 
plied in the name. A comparison is often intended to serve 
for an argument or a reason, as well as for an illustration. 
The following is an example. 

‘ It is remarked by Anatomists, that the nutritive quality 
is not the only requisite in food ; — that a certain degree of 
distention of the stomach is required, to enable it to act with 
its full powers ; — and that it is for this reason hay or straw 
must he given to horses, as well as corn, in order to supply the 
necessary bulk. Something analogous to this takes place with 
respect to the generality of minds ; which are incapable of 
thoroughly digesting and assimilating what is presented to 
thena, however clearly, in a small compass.' (Whately). 



COMPARISONS TO THE UNDERSTANDING. 5 

I 

5. In all departments of composition addressed to the 
Understanding— in Description, Narration, and Exposi- 
tion — Similitudes are made use of to render the subjects 
more intelligible. 

If, from some cause or other, a subject is but dimlj con- 
ceived hj us, one mode of assisting the mind, is to bring for- 
ward something of the same kind, that we already understand. 
We then transfer our knowledge of the familiar, to clear np 
the unfamiliar object. Thus, the action of the heart, which is 
concealed from oui* view, may be made intelligible -by compa- 
rison with a force-pump for supplying water to a town. An 
event in ancient history can he illustrated by something that 
has happened in more recent times. A man’s character 
is brought home to us when likened to some one that we 
already know. We often make subjects mutually illustrative 
through their community of nature ; thus Painting and Poetry, 
as Fine Arts, elucidate each other. 

6. A Kesemblance is not a Figure of Speech, unless 
the things compared be dilGferent in kind. 

The comparison of Napoleon to Gcesar is literal and not 
figurative ; the subjects are the same. The comjJarison of a 
great conqueror to a destructive confiagration, or a tempest, is 
of the nature of a figure. The things compared are different 
in nature, although possessing an amonnt of similarity render- 
ing the one illustrative of the other. 

7. In compositions addressed to the Feelings — Oratory 
and Poetry — resemblances are sought out to give greater 
intensity or impressiveness to the meaning. 

For this purpose, the comparison should be to something 
that excites the feelings more strongly than the thing com- 
pared. Thus, Sir Philip Sydney, in endeavouring to give a 
lively idea of the rousing effect of the ballad of Chevy Chase, 
says, ^ it stirs the heart like the sound of a trumipet! 

Chaucer’s description of the Squire, contains several com- 
parisons for raising the feelings. • 

Emhroided was he, as it were a mead. 

As full of freshe flour es white and rede ; 

Singing iie was, or fluting all the day ; 

Me was as fresh as is the month of May. 

So, the following simile from the Odyssey is calculated to 
give a more lively sense of the speaker’s sentiment of venera- 
tion. ‘ I follow behind, as in the footsteps of a godl 
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Again, ‘Justice’ (says Aristotle) ‘ is more glorious tjbantlie 
Eastern Star or the Western Star.’ 

As an example of a simile elevating a common subject to a 
poetic character, I quote from Tennyson’s description of the 
miller in ‘ Enoch Arden.’ 

Him like the working bee in blossom dtist, 

Blancked with his mill, they found ; * 

In the examples of the Simile (afterwards enumerated) 
some appeal to the feelings almost exclusively (5), some to the 
nnderstanding (1, 6,) ; while others (2, 3, 5,) fall under a 
class to he mentioned presently, § 10. 

8. Many comparisons have a mixed effect, partly assist- 
ing the nnderstanding, and partly giving rise to feeling. 

Demosthenes assimilated the statesmanship of sucli poli- 
ticians as his rival ABlschines, with old sores in. tbe body, 
which come out into painful prominence, when the general 
health happens to he distnrbed. 

Extract I. (Appendix) may he referred to as exemplifying 
mixed effects. 

In not a few instances, even in Expository Composition, the 
understanding is sacrificed to the feelings. (See Extract II.) 

9. Some Similitudes enable us to picture an object 
vividly to the mind, and are called on that account, pieki- 
resque; as in Chaucer's Squire, ‘ Withlockes crull^ as'thef 
were laid in press! 

These comparisons are much used in Poetry, and. in the 
more poetical forms of Descriptive and Narrative composition. 

10. Original comparisons, besides having the effects now 
stated, cause an agreeable surprise, and are introduced into 
composition with that view. 

A comparison that is new and not obvious, strikes ns vp'ith 
a pleasurable flash, even although contributing little, either to 
elucidate a subject, or to excite livelier feelings conne^on 
with it. In the following instance, the agreeable effect arises, 
partly from the elevation of the subject, (See Qualities of 
SiTLE, Strength), and partly from the detection of a certain 
resemblance between two things lying remote in nature. ^ The 
actions of princes are like those great rivers, whose course 
every one beholds, but their springs have been seen, by but 
few.’ . 

When comparisons have no other effect but the pleasure of 
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surprise, tliej are often termed fanciful. This indicates one ol 
the meanings of Fancj. Limiriant composition, as the poetty 
of Shellej, or of Keats, is apt to abound in this species of effect. 

11. L When Figures of Similarity are employed to 
give intelligibility and clearness — ^that is, to aid the Under- 
standing — they must satisfy the following conditions : — 

(f) The resemblance should ^turn on the relevant cir- 
cumstance. . 

(2) The comparison should be more intelligible to 
those addressed, than the thing compared 

(3) The accompanying circumstances should not be 
such as to distract the mind from the real point. 

This is the most common fault in the use of figures of 
similarity ; and is still more likely to arise when they are pro- 
fusely employed. 

12. II. With a view to heighten the Feelings, the con- 
ditions are these : — 

(1) The figure employed should he more impressive 
than the original. 

(2) The degree of elevation should be within the 
bounds that the hearer can tolerate. (See Hvpebbole). 

(3) The similitudes should be neither obvious nor trite. 

Some degree of novelty, originality, or rarity is requisite 

to any powerful effect. 

(4) A mere intellectual comparison should not be 
tendered for an emotional one.^ 

Ou the other hand, the absence of intellectnal similarity is 
consistent with emotional keeping. Hence the admissibility 
of the following : — 

The noble sister of Poplicola, 

The moon of Rome ; chaste as the icicle 
That’s curdled by the frost from purest snow 
And hangs on Dian’s temple. 

13. III. To render comparison, as such, a source of 
pleasure, the following points must be attended to : — 

(1) Novelty, originality, or freshness, is still more re- 
quisite than in the previous case. 

* The profuse employment of intellectual similitudes without emotioual 
keeping, is the peculiarity of the class of poets designated hy Johnson 
‘ metaph5’'sicar (Life of Cowley). Fora precise discrimination of the 
characteristics of the class, see Masson’s Life of Milton (Vol. I. p. 441). 
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Science — ^Snm, fraction, equation, equivalent, theorem, axiom, 
postulate, definition, demonstrate, induction. 

Fine Art : — ^Melody, harmony, discord, dance, rhythm, paint, 
colour, sculpture, engrave, pediment. 

K-eligion : — God, angel, offering, sacrifice, atonement, prayer, 
propitiation, intercession, sacrament, priest, worship, hihle, revela- 
tion, inspiration, divine, heaven, hell. 

Eecreations : — Games, spoits, cards, dice, chess, counters, hunt, 
snare, trap, decoy, angle, hook, bait. 

Historical allusions : — The geese in the capitol, the gordian 
knot, crossing the Eubicon, magna charta. 

Customs of IQ'ations : — ^Avatar, Juggernaut, palaver, ordeal. 

From the feeKngs and operations of the Mind : — Sweet, soft, 
harsh, sour, charm, rejoice, Mss, laugfi, smile, frown, angry, loving, 
relent, disdain. These constitute the figures of Personification. 


THE SIMILE OE COMPAEISON. 

^ 16. — The simile or comparison consists in likening one 
thing to another formally or expressly. ^ As the stars, <so 
shall thy seed be.’ 'The condemnation of Socrates took 
him away in his full grandeur and glory, h7ce the setting 
of a tropical sun.’ 

The following are farther examples : — 

(1.) ‘ True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 

As those move easiest who have learnt to dance.’ 

(2.) ^Wc have often thought that the public mind in our 
country resembles that of the sea when the tide is rising. 
Each successive wave rushes forward, breaks, aud rolls back ; 
but the great fiood is steadily coming on.’ 

(3.) ' Nothing is more dangerous to reason than the flights 
of imagination, and nothing has been the occasion of more 
mistakes among philosophers. Men of bright fancies may, in 
this respect, be compared to those angels whom the Scriptures 
represent as covering their eyes with their wings.’ 

(^•) / I have ventured 

Like little wanton boys, that swim on bladders, 

This many summers in a sea of glory. 

(5.) ' It is on the death-bed, on the couch of sorrow and of 
pain, that the thought of one purely virtuous action is like 
the shadow of a lofty rock in the desert — Him the light foot- 
steps of that little child who continued to dance before the 
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throne of the unjust king, when his guards had^i^ and his J 
people had forsaken him — lihe the single thin streaiSiN 
which the unhappy captive has at last learned to lo'v&'^ike 
the soft sigh before the breeze that wafts the becalmed vessel 
and her famished crew to the haven where they would be.’ 

(6.) ‘ The illusion that great men and great events came 
oftener 4n early times than now, is partly due to historical 
perspective. As in a range of equidistant columns, the 
farthest off look the closest ; so, the conspicuous objects of the 
past seem more thickly clustered the more remote they are.’ 

The characteristic effects of these examples have been 
given by anticipation (p. 6). 

The designations ‘simile’ and ‘comparison’ are sometimes 
considered as slightly different in meaning. When a likeness 
is followed out into detail, it is called a comparison, in the 
stricter meaning of the term. 


THE METAPHOP. 

17. The Metaphor is a comparison implied in the 
language used ; as, he hridles his anger ; he was a lion in 
combat ; the fact is clear. 

This figure is in frequent use. By dispensing with the 
phrases of comparison, — like, as, &c. — it has the advantages 
of being brief, and of not disturbing the structure of the com- 
position. 

Like the similitudes generally. Metaphors may (1) aid the 
understanding, (2) deepen the impression on the feelings, and 
(3) give an agreeable surprise. 

(1). Examples to aid the understanding : — 

‘ The wish is father to the thought ; ’ ‘ the light of ll^’atnre ; ’ 
‘ the geological record ‘ reasoning in a circle ; ’ ‘ the moralist 
is a scout for consequences ;’ ‘ the obstetric efficacy of Socrates.’ 

Athens the e^e of Greece, 

Mother of arts and eloquence. 

(2.) To deepen the impression on the Feelings ^ I sjgeared 

him with a jest ;’ ‘ the town was stormed ‘to let. loose these 
horrible hounds of war ;’ ‘ the news was a dagger to his heart 
‘ the power of directing the local disposition of the army is the 
royal prerogative, the master-feather in the eagle'’ s wing^ 
(Chatham). 



At length Erasmus 

Htemm^d the wild torrent of a barbarous age, 

And those holy Vandals off the stage. 

Can'st thou minister unto a mind diseased — 

Fluck from the heart a rooted sorrow. 

The following is a picturesque metaphor : — They sank like 
Imd in the mighty waters. *5 

(3.) Agreeable surprise : Speaking of the king’s honour, 
Junius varies the hgure of Chatham — ‘ The feather that adorns 
the royal bii*d supports his ffight. Strip him of his plumage, 
and you fix him to the earth.’ Again, ^ In the shipwreck of 
the state, triffes float and are preserved ; while everything solid 
and valuable sinks to the bottom, and is lost for ever.’ 

The condensation obtained by the metaphor, as compared 
with the simile, may be shown in this instance. (Simile) ‘ As, 
in passing through the crystal, beams of white light arb de- 
composed into the colours of the rainbow ; so, in traversing 
the soul of the poet, the colourless rays of truth are transformed 
into brightly-tinted poetry.’ Transformed into metaphors : — 

‘ The white light of truth, in traversing the many-sided 
transparent soul of the poet, is refracted into iris-hued poetry.’ 
(Spencer’s Essays — Philosophy of Style.) 

18. The personifying Metaphors are chiefly subservient 
to the purposes of Poetry. 

The following are examples : — 

O gentle sleep 
Nature’s soft nurse : — 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter t]ie mountain-tops with sovereign eye^ 

Kissing with golden /i/ce the meadows green : — 

But yonder comes the powerful king of day 
Rejoicing in the east. 

19. The coining of Metaphors is a means of increasing 
the names in a language. 

The metaphorical process pervades every language. All 
the simple prepositions — of, to, for, in, at, with, — originally 
referred to place and motion ; but they have been extended by 
metaphor to other relations : — ‘ honour to the brave.’ 

The technical language of Anatomy is in great part meta- 
phorical pons varolii, hippocampus major, true skin, lahyrintli 
of the ear. It is the sa^me with the language of the common arts. 

20. Metaphor is largely employed in expressing the 
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aore hidden operations of the mind. Thus knowledge is 
passion is fire, depression of spirits, gloom: the 
houglit struck him. 

So we speak of a ray of hope, a shade of doubt, a flight of 
ancy, a flash of wit, ebullitions of anger. All the names 
f mentiil operations were originally applied to something 
ensible ; as perception, apprehension, conception, recollection, 
Leliberation, inspiration, imagination, sagacity, (originally 
[uickness of smell, ) acuteness, penetration, emotion, expression. 

ISTames originally applied to the employment of the senses, 
!,re transferred to signify operations of the understanding : I 
ee (that is, understand) what you mean- So ‘ taste’ is made 
;o signify the feelings and discrimination of fine art. 

21. By frequent use, metaphors may lose their figura- 
;ive •character. 

Such are — melancholy (black bile), edify (build), aciite- 
less (sharpness), ardour (heat), express (to press out), crush 
'bend), enhance (lift), provide (see beforehand), detect (un- 
•oof), &c. 

In these instances, the original meanino: is no lonu'er siis:- 
^^ested to tlie mind^ In other cases, the words are still used 
n the primitive as well as in a figurative sense, and hence 
hoy continue to have a certain illustrative force of similarity ; 
IS light, colour, fire, fountain, sources, root, life, thunder, star, 
ield, clear, hard, piercing, follow, shelter, mask, ruminate. 

22. Besides the faults arising in the employment of 
figures of similarity in general, there are some more par- 
ticularly attaching to the metaphor. 

(1) The llixed Metaphor. This arises Avlien in the 
same expression metaphors from different subjects are 
combined ; as Mo Jdndle a sced^' to take arms against a sea 
ef troubles.’ 

We may soiv a seed or hindle '^fl^ame; but the mind is con- 
Pusod when incompatible operations are required to be joined. 

The following example has often been quoted from Addi- 
i^on’s poem on the victories of Marlborough — 

I hridla in my sfcrugi^ling muse with pain, 

That longs to launch into a bolder strain. 

Three different actions are here conjoined in one. 

^ The noble harbour of the Golden Horn, five miles in 
length, crowded with all the flags of Eni’ope lying in its 
bosom.’ ' 
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The following line from Young, although a mixed metaphor^ 
is considered elegant and expressive : — 

Her voice is but the shadow of a soimd. 

In like manner, many of the mixed metaphors in Shakespeare 
are redeemed hy their effectiveness and their originality. 

The mixture of the metaphorical and the plain or literal is 
also objectionable. Dryden, speaking of the aids he had in 
his translations, says, ‘ I was sailing in a vast ocean without 
other help than the pole-star of the ancients, and the rules of 
the French stage among the moderns.’ ‘ Boyle was the father 
of Chemistry, and brother to the Earl of CorJc.^ 

When words have lost their metaphorical meaning, the 
incongruity is no longer felt. There are, however, many words 
that have ceased to he metaphors, but still so far suggest their 
original meaning as to give the sense of harmony when, the, 
figure is attended to. Thus, to say ‘the impression wsbs co7i- 
veyed ’ is a want of delicacy of keeping, although quite in- 
telligible, ‘ Upon the style it is that these perplexities depend 
for their illumination.^ Perplexity should be disentangled, and 
illuminated. 

Our language has a number of conjunctions of words, in- 
different as regards the metaphor, but fixed by use, and there- 
fore not to be departed from. We say, ‘use or employ means,’ 
and ‘ take steps,’ but not use steps. One may acquire know- 
ledge, take degrees, contract habits, lay up treasure, obtain 
rewards, win prizes, gain celebrity, arrive at honours, conduct 
affairs, espouse a side, interpose authority, pursue a course, turn 
to account, serve for a warning, bear no msUce, prof ess principles, 
culiwate acquaintance, pass over in silence ; all which conjunc- 
tions owe their suitability, not to the original sense of the 
words, hut to the established connection of the language. 

(2.) The straining of a Metaphor. By this is meant 
the pursuing of the figure into details that are irrelevant or 
out of keeping. 

Young, speaking of old age, says ‘ It should 
Walk thoughtful on tbe .silent, solemn shore 
Of that vast ocean it must sail so soon ; 

And put good works c^n hoard ; and wait the wind 
That shortly blows us into worlds miknown. 

In the two last lines, the feelings suggested are out of keep- 
ng with what goes before. At first an emotion of deep 
solemnity is expressed ; the figure then changes to the prosaic 
ind calculating operations' of a sea- faring enterprise. , 
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This fault is, therefore, merely a case of discord, which is 
everywhere a blemish in composition. 

3. Excess ot Metaphors. 

When metaphors are greatly multiplied, it becomes more 
<iiffi.cult to preserve their congruity and keeping, and the 
va^-riety »f subjects necessarily distracts the mind. There is 
^Iso the evil attending profusion of figures generally; the mind 
is Icept too much on the strain. 

The ancient critics particularly adverted to this fault. Li 
tlae opinion of Longinas, Demosthenes observed the just mean 
^xid. Plato often exceeded it. The excess, however, where 
^^scisting, is never confined to metaphors, but extends to all 
kiinds of figures, making the fiorid or figurative style. 


PERSONIFICATION. 

23. Personification consists in attributing life and mind 
to inanimate things. 'The mountains sing togdlier, the 
hills rejoice and clap hands! 

Personification is a figure of various degrees, which 
constitute so many kinds of it. 

1. The highest degree ascribes to the objects human 
feelings and purposes, and distinction of gender. 

As in Milton, on Eve’s taking the forbidden fruit : — 

So sa3nng, her rash hand, in evil hour, 

Forth reaching to the fruit, she pluck’d, she ate ; 

Earth felt the wound; and Nature^ from her seat, 

Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe. 

That all was lost. 

This pitch of personification represents the figure as it 
appears in the boldest flights of poetry. In figurative boldness 
it is surpassed only by the Apostrophe. Shelley’s ' Cloud ’ is 
porsonification throughout. The following stanza is an 
ex: ample : — 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers 
From the seas and the streams ; 

I hear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

Ekom my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
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196 ; Lnxnry and Avarice, 55 ; Tratii, Palseliood, and Fiction, 
460. I Have given in the Appendix, Extract III,, an allego- 
rical contrast of Probabilitj and Plausibility feom Campbeirs 
Philosophy of Rhetoric. 

Chaucer’s House of Fame is an allegory, imitated by Pope 
in his Temple of Fame. 

Spenser’s Faery Queen- is allegorical throughocLt; the 
virtues and vices being personified, and made to act out their 
nature, in a series of supposed adventures. 

Thomson’s Castle of Indolence is one of the many imita- 
tions of Spenser. 

Swift’s Tale of a Tub is an Allegory, wherein the divisions 
of Christianity (Catholic, Lutheran, and Calvinistic) are repre- 
sented under the adventures of three brothers. So, in the 
Travels of Gulliver, the vices of poHticians are ridiculed by 
being exemplified in communities made up of imaginary 
beings (Lillputians or dwarfs, Brobdignagians or giants, 
Houyhnhnms, Yahoos), Arbuthnot’s John Bull is another 
celebrated allegory of the same age. 

In the Allegory, for the most part, a complete story is 
told, so that there is a double meaning, the obvious and the 
implied, or allegorical. There must often be a great deal of 
straining to sustain the parallelism throughout a long compo- 
sition. The most powerful effects realized in this style have 
been the comic. 

28. The Fable is a short Allegory. 

According to Lessing, the Fable embodies a moral in a 
special case ; this is invested with reality, and narrated as a 
story, which suggests the moral at once. Thus the narrative 
of the ‘ Man and the Bundle of Sticks ’ embodies a moral 
truth — the power of union — ^in a particular case, represented 
as a real or actual incident, and calculated to suggest and 
bring home the moral. 

Many of the Fables turn upon the actions and character- 
istics of animals. . This practice has arisen out of the circum- 
stance that the animals chosen have (whether truly or falsely) 
a certain fixed character; as the cunning of the fox, the 
meekness of the lamb, the strength of the lion. 

29. The Fictitious Example is a name for many com- 
positions, including moral and instructive Tales, where 
there is the interest of a story coupled with the setting 
forth of some lesson or instruction. 
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The Hiad and the Odyssey of Homer were perpefcaally 
appealed to hj the ancients in the way of enforcing important 
moral maxims. 

The moral aipologue called the ‘ Choice of Hercules ' (given 
in the Memorabilia of Socrates) is a fictitious example. 

In this case there is nothing that can be called figurative, 
except the double intention. 

30. The Parables of the Bible are for the most part 
Examples. 

In the parable of David and Hathan, there is no denaiture 
from humanity, but a supposed case containing all the features 
of David’s conduct with merely a change in the circumstances 
of the action — the subject of the spoliation being a ewe lamb 
instead of a wife. 


EEMAmmO FiaURES OF SIMILARITY. 

31. The name "Synecdoche’ is applied to different 
kinds of Figures. Some of them are figures of Similarity. 

(1) Putting the Species for the Genus ; as tread for the 
necessaries of life generally; cut-throat for murderer or 
assassin ; svms for Aiithmetic. 

The force of this figure depends on the superior effect — as 
regards both the Understanding and the Feelings — of the 
Special and the Concrete over the General and toe Abstract. 
"Food’ is general; "bread’ is particular, and more readily 
calls up a distinct object to. the mind. The principle is one 
that will frequently re-appear. 

(2) The Antonomasia puts an Individual for the 
Species — " every man is not a Solomon / " he is a Orc&sus 
(in wealth) ;’ a JezeteL 

This is merely to carry the same effect a step farther. 
Speciality or Concreteness reaches the utmost point in the 
Individual. 

See the stanza in Gray’s Elegy — " Some village Hampden — .’ 

(3) Under Synecdoche was also ranked the putting of 
Genus for the Species ; as a vessel for a ship ; a crea- 
ture for a man. 

To substitute the more general for the less is a rare and 
exceptional form. It can impart force only when by chance 
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the^ generic name Las a peculiar expressiyeness. Tims in 
designating a dance a measiire, the effect lies in stating one of 
tile cLaracteristic attributes, tlie measured or rLjtLmical step. 

This is a common mode of tLe figure called ‘ Eupbemisna,’ 
or tLe indicating of something that delicacy forbids being spe- 
cifically named. Thus, to avoid naming death, we have such, 
phrases as ^ deceased,’ ^departed,* ^removed,’ ‘ falling ^rsleep,’ 
‘ gone to rest;’ Campbell snggests that the translators of the 
Bible . might have used this figure in Martha’s expression 
respecting Lazarus, ‘ Lord, by this time he smelletli,^ for ‘ he 
stinketh.’ 

(4) Putting the Concrete for the Abstract. 

As in Dryden : — 

nor durst tegiu 

To speak, but wisely kept the within. 

Again : — 

A tyrant’s power in rigour is exprest, 

The father yearns in the true prince’s breast. 

Fool IS put for folly, and father^ the concrete, is used for 
fatherly affection. 

The opposite case of putting the abstract for the concrete 
is, like the general for the particular, an exception. ‘ Youth,’ 
^beauty,’ may sometimes stand for ‘ fbe young,’ Hhe beauti- 
ful the figurative effect lies in isolating, as it were, the main 
quality, and giving it so much the greater prominence. 

A minor figure, coming under Similarity, is the enuploy- 
ment of numbers to things that are not estimable with 
numerical precision ; as when, in describing a public man’s 
degree of patriotism, we say, he gave one to his country and 
two^to himself. ^Nine-tenths of every man’s happiness,’ says 
Paley, ‘ depends on the reception he meets with in the world.’ 
The advantage gained is obvious. 

FIGURES OF CONTIGUITY. 

32. In this class of Figures, a thing is named, either by 
some accomf)amme7it (Metonymy), or by some part (Synec- 
doche), that is more forcible or suggestive. 

33. Metonymies have been classified according to the 
nature of the accompaniment singled out. 

(1.) The Sign^ or Symbol, or any significajit adjunct. 
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As tlie crown or scejptre for royalty ; the miire^ the lawn^ the 
altar^ the haton^ the silk-gown^ the jpur^h, the ermine^ the 
strawberry Zea/ (dukedom). Bed ta^eh the routine of ofB.ce. 
The military dress is the uniform. 

Peace is signified by ‘ sheathing the sword/ ‘ shutting 
the temple of Janus.’ v 

A ^sifting’ or ‘sederunt’ is a meeting (itself a figure). 
Being ‘ closeted ’ is to be engaged in consultation. 

These signs and circumstances are usually more sensible and 
striking than the main subject; in many instances, however, 
all that is sought or gained is variety of expression. 

(2.) The Instrument for the Agent. 

Cowley says of Cromwell, ‘ he set up Parliaments by the 
stroke of his jpen, and scattered them with the breath of his 
mouth, the intention being to substitute, for the hidden opera- 
tions of the mind, some outward and expressive action. 

Likewise, the arbitration of the sword ; a thousand horse, a 
hundred lances; ‘to associate to our arms the tomahawk 
and the scalping -knife of the savage.’ 

(3.) The Container for the thing Contained. 

‘They smote the c%;’ ‘ye devour widows’ houses.^ So 
we say familiarly, the kettle boils. The ‘ bottle’ is a powerful 
figure for intoxicating drink. ‘He keeps a good tabled 
‘ He drank the cmpJ A carpet bag, for luggage. The purse 
for money. Prom the cradle to the grave. TihB palace and the 
cottage. ‘ I should rather be ruled by Bt. Jameses (the resi- 
dence of the Court) than by Bt. Giles's (peopled by the lowest 
population).’ ‘ France would not consent.’ 

A period of time is sometimes assigned for the produc- 
tions, or events included in it. In trade, we hear of a good 
season, a successful voyage. 

Blossoms, and fruits, and flowers, together rise, 

And the whole year in gay confusion lies. 

The ‘ whole year’ stands for all the vegetable productions 
of the year. 

(4.) An Effect is put for the Cause : as the shade for 
trees. ■ ♦ 

When ‘ gray hairs ’ is put for age, we may call it both an 
effect and a sign. 

(5.) An Author is put for his works ; ‘ they have Moses 
and the prophets! 
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Under tliis head we may class the putting of tlie inventor 
for the invention, as the miner’s Davy, for the safety lamp ; tb-O 
author or publisher for the publication, as ^Bradshaw/ 
‘Bentley.’ This was anciently extended to mythological 
authors and inventors ; as Ge^'es for bread, Bacchus for wine. 
So Mars, Neptune, Pallas, Venus are put for war, the ocean, 
wisdom, the amorous affection. 

The interest attaching to personification, already illustrated 
under figures of similarity, is the motive in the present case 
also. 

34. (1.) The chief form of the Synecdoche consists in 
naming a thing by some Part of it. 

As fifty sail ; all hands at work ; they sought his lloodj; the 
rule of three. 

In putting ‘sail’ for ship, the selection is determined -by 
the prominence or su^gestiveness of the part ; the expression, 
is thereby rendered more picturesque. So, the red-coats, tlie 
green!) aohs, the waves. 

In the other instances, the part chosen is what most con- 
cerns the end in view ; a workman’s efficiency depends on bis 
hands ; the hlood is supposed more particularly identified witb 
the life. ‘ How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
him that bringeth good tidings.’ " I abjure all roofs.^ 

Other examples : — A passenger in a cab is called a fare, 

‘ Sbe gave her hand but not her heart.’ ‘ She had seen sixteen. 
summers; his life had extended to seventy winters.'^ The dif- 
ference of choice here is intended to be expressive of the con- 
trast of youth and age. A colt is said to be ‘ three years old 
next grass,^ for spring. ‘ The moment is at hand,’ suggests 
more empl3atically the suiting time. ‘ He was useful in bis 
day.’ 

On the same, principle a person is named by the part of bis 
character suited to the occasion. ‘ Thus spoke the tempter/ 

‘ The avenger of hlood was on his track.’ "^^en the Deity is 
mentioned by one of his attributes, the proper suiting has to 
. be observed. ‘ The Judge of all the earth will do right’ ‘ Tbe 
Lord of Hosts is on our side.’ It would be an impropriety 
to say, ‘the Ahnighty hnows our thoughts.’ 

‘ This^'subject reminds me of what I was told at Calais from, 
a very good hand,’ It is not the hand that tells. 

The designation of a great man by his locality is a fig-ane 
useful only in varying the expression ; as the Stagirite, tb© 
philosopher of Malmesbury; the distinguished Florentine. 
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(2.) The reverse operation of using the 
Part is recognized as a species of Synecdoche : smil- 

ing year, for the spring; ' cursed he the day when a^nn- 
child was born/ , 

As in the case already mentioned of putting the genns for^ 
the speoies, this must be a rare figure, since it runs contrary to 
the general principle regulating vividness of impression. It 
may sometimes happen that there is something in the aspect 
of a whole that arrests the mind more forcibly than the pai’t 
would do. The phrase ‘ the Poman world ’ is intended to 
impress the vastness of the Roman empire. 

(3). The name of the Material is given for the thing 
made ; as the glittering steel (for the sword) ; ^ the marlle 
speaks ' the canvass glows.’ 

The name of the material is strongly suggestive of the 
visible aspect of the thing, and especially the colour, which is 
more difficult to realize vividly than the form or outline. 
Hence this is one of the picturesque figures. Wine is said to 
be ten years in the wood. 

(4.) The name of a passion is sometimes given for the 
object that inspires it : as my love, mj joy, my delight, my 
admiration^ my aversion, my horror, for the causes of those 
feelings. 

By this figure the Deity is styled ‘ the terror of the oppressor, 
and the refiige of the oppressed.’ Again, ‘ the Lord is my song, 
He is become my salvation.^ Dryden introduces the Duke of 
Monmouth as — 

The people’s prayer, the glad diviner’s theme, 

The young men’s vision, and the old men’s dream. 

Song, salvation, prayer, vision, dream, are used instead of 
their several objects. ‘ The sigh of her sacred soul,’ in Ossian, 
designates him that is sighed fon 

The last-named examples assign not so much the feeling 
as the expression of the feeling, which is a preferable mode. 
To designate feelings by the proper language is termed a sub- 
jectwe process, and is, as a general rule, less effective than the 
naming of things by outward or oljectwe description. 

The name of a person is occasionally put for his fame or 
renown. ‘ Kant, the greatest name in the philosophy of Ger- 
many.’ ‘ The dreaded name of Demogorgon/ 

The effectiveness of the present variety of the Synecdoche 
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is explained on>^e general principle of selecting”tlie proixui- 
nent or "^.^rtinent portion of the thing designated. 

The^^nphemism is sometimes a Figure of Contignity ; 

'payment^ for becoming bankrupt. 

35. The Transferred Epithet is a common figure 
Poetry. 

The shifting of an epithet from its proper subject to sorno 
allied subject or circumstance is seen in these examples - 
‘ Hence to his idle led,' ‘ Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre^ ’ 
‘The that mantle their dearer reason.’ ‘ Witli 
eoLsy eye thou mayest behold.’ 

The little fields made green 
By husbandry of many thrifty years. 

Circumstances allied in sense are thus brought closex^ 
together ; as ‘ idle ’ and ‘ bed.’ ‘ Thrifty years ^ is vigorous Toy' 
condensation. 

We have cases in ordinary prose where this licence is taken, 
for the sake ^ of conciseness, as a ‘criminal court,’ ‘the con- 
demned cell.’ 


FIGURES OF CONTRAST. 

36, It is a first principle of the human mind that we 
are affected only by change of impression, as by passing 
from hot to cold, from hunger to repletion, from sound to 
silence. This applies both to Feeling and to Knowledge. 

Every outburst of feeling implies that we have changed, 
from one condition to another. IrL some emotions, as Wonder, 
the prominent fact is a transition from a previous state ; the 
shock of change is the cause of the feeling. Other emotions 
of the same nature are Liberty, which presupposes Hestraint, 
and the Sentiment of Power, which is felt only hy comparisoix 
with some other state of impotence or weakness. 

In Knowledge, likewise, there is a shock of transition. 
We know light by having passed out of the dark. So, UgA 
is known hy comparison with low; hard with soft; straight 
wiih. crooked; parent with child. In short, knowledge is never- 
^ngle 5 there must he at least two things. Sometimes ther© 
»e more than two. Thus ‘ red ’ is in correlation to all other 
colours. Our knowledge of ‘ man ’ takes in all that we have 
ever tx)nkasted with man : Grod, angel, animal, &c. 
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(2.) The reverse operation of using the Vv’Py represented 
Part is recognized as a species of Synecdoche : one name 

ing for the spring; ‘cursed he the cZav when 
child was. horn.’ ''iTed 

As in the case already mentioned of putting the gemis for 
the species, this must he a rare figure, since it runs contrary to 
the general principle regulating vividness of impression. It 
may sometimes happen that there is something in the aspect 
of a whole that arrests the mind more forcibly than the part 
would do. The phrase ‘the Roman world ^ is intended to 
impress the vastness of the Roman empire. 

(3). The name of the Material is given for the thing 
made ; as the glittering steel (for the sword) ; ‘ the onarhle 
speaks ‘ the canvass glows.’ 

The name of the material is strongly suggestive of the 
visible aspect of the thing, and especially the colour, which is 
more difELcult to realize vividly than the form or outline. 
Hence this is one of the picturesque figures. Wine is said to 
be ten years in the wood. 

(4.) The name of a passion is sometimes given for the 
object that inspires it : as my love, mj joy, my delight, my 
admiration^ my aversion, my horror, for the causes of those 
feelings. 

By this figure the Deity is styled ‘ the terror of the oppressor, 
and the refuge of the oppressed.’ Again, ‘ the Lord is my song. 
He is become my salvation.^ Dryden introduces the Duke of 
Monmouth as — 

The people’s prayer, the glad diviner’s theme. 

The young men’s vision, and the old men’s dream. 

Song, salvation, prayer, vision, dream, are used instead of 
their several objects. ‘ The sigh of her sacred soul,’ in Ossian, 
designates him that is sighed for. 

The last-named examples assign not so much the feeling 
as the expression of the feeling, which is a preferable mode. 
To designate feelings by the proper language is termed a sub- 
jective process, and is, as a general rule, less effective than the 
naming of things by outward or objective description. 

The name of a person is occasionally put for his fame or 
renown. ‘ Kant, the greatest name in the philosophy of Ger- 
many.’ ‘ The dreaded name of Demogorgon.’ 

The effectiveness of the present variety of the Synecdoche 
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actiYG movement towards a separation from Rome, biit because 
it originated, not with the KiTig, not with the jparliament^ not with 
the ^eojole, but with, a section of tbe clergy themselves/ 

38. There are several forms of Antithesis, where the 
contrast is only of a secondary kind. ^ 

(1.) The contrast of the members of a comprehen- 
sive class. 

Tor example, Heat and Light (class of Sensations, or of 
Hatnral Agents) ; Liberty and Plenty (class of wordly bless- 
ings) ; Industry and Prugality (means to wealthj ; Sublimity 
and Beauty (Artistic e&cts) ; Painting and Poetry (Fine 
Arts.) 

'ihe process of classification, whereby things are brought 
together on some point of resemblance, is accompanied with 
the marking of differences. We come to know heat not merely 
by its fundamental opposite cold, but -by its difierehce from 
light, another member of the class Bensation. Heat has then 
a new meaning, consisting in the peculiarities wherein it differs 
from light ; and to indicate that meaning explicitly we should 
mention light. So liberty, besides being opposed to Restraint, 
is opposed to Plenty, to Health, to Honour, in the class of 
worldly advantages ; every one of those contrasts is something 
added to its meaning ; and to make that meaning certain, the 
contrast may be stated.. This mode of Antithesis is frequent 
in literature. It is common to contrast points of character 
are different modes of excellence or defect, as Sense and 
Sensibility, Grenius and Judgment, the Irascible and the Pusil- 
lanimous ; these are not fundamentally opposed, as are sense 
and folly, which are merely the two sides of the same property. 
The balanced descriptions of Homer and Virgil by D-ryden, and 
of Dry den and Pope by Johnson, are but secondary contrasts. 
The antithesis of the sycophant and the honest politician, in 
Demosthenes on the Crown, is more of a real contrast, and is 
highly effective both as exposition and as oratory. 

The qualities contrasted under the foregoing head may 
also possess a certain agreeable effect when brought together. 
Thus the contrast of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza is the 
means of producing situations sometimes harmoniously pleas- 
ing, at other times ludicrously incongruous. 

The harmony of different qualities is brought about when 
they mutually supply each olker’s deficiencies. Thus a man 
of mventive genius and a man of practical . judgment may 
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00X0.13111© with advantage to hoth; and such harmonious com- 
binations form an agreeable picture. 

-A.S no one pleasure can be endured long, it is usual to 
provide for variety of excitement. Thus a poem alternates 
from STiblinaitj to tenderness, from description to the interest 
of story, from the ornate to the plain. In so doing, the moods 
must xTot be incompatible or mutually destructive, as would 
be a succession of the solemn and the ludicrous ; in other words 
a certain keeping must be preserved. 

(2.) Another mode of Antithesis is seen when things 
coatradictoiy are brought pointedly together ta increase 
the oratorical effect. 

As in Chatham : ‘ Who is’ the man that has dared to call 
into ci%nli^ed alliance the wild and inhuman inhabitant of the 
woods ? — to delegate to the onerGiless Indian the defence of 
disp'iLted rights^ and to wage the horrors of Ms barbarous war 
against onr hrethren T 

So in the speech of Brutus over the body of Lucretia : — 

Now look ye where she lies, 

That beauteous flower, that innocent sweet rose, 

Torn up- by ruthless violence. 

* Is dust and ashes proud.’ Want of intellect ‘ makes a 
villctge an JEden^ .a college a sty.^ . The most common example of 
this kind of contrast is Life and Death. 

(3) Contradictory or conflicting statements are some- 
times made for the purpose of exciting wonder. 

See the commencement of Extract lY. ‘What can he 
more extraordinary than that a person of mean birth, &o.’ 
The contrast of great results flowing from small agencies 
excites wonder in its highest form — the sentiment of Power, or 
the Snblime. 

3 9. The chief thing to be considered in the employ- 
'ment of the true Antithesis is the need there is for it. 

Assuming that the contrast is real and genuine, and not 
fanciful or misleading, it is still passible to multiply antitheses 
unnecessarily. In most cases a single statement sufficiently 
suggests the implied opposite. When from obscurity or 
feebleness this is not the case, the explicit mention of the con- 
trast is a valuable aid. 

The name Antithesis is applied to modes of construction 
afterwards described under the Balanced Sentence. 
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In addition to tlie ttiree classes of Figures now enumerated 
corresponding to tlie three great powers of the Intellect, we 
maj single out, as inyolving principles of importance, the 
Epigram, Hyperbole, Climax, Interrogation, Exclamation, 
Apostrophe, Innuendo, Irony. 


EPIGRAM. 

40. In the Epigram^^ the mind is roused by a conflict 
or contradiction between the form of the language and the 
meaning really conveyed. The child is father to the man’ 
is an epi^^am. The language contradicts itself, but the 
meaning is apparent. ^ When unadorned, adorned the 
most,’ is an epigrammatic form of saying that natural 
beauty is better without artificial decoration. 

This is a figure of frequent occurrence. It is naturally 
confounded with the Antithesis, from the presence of an 
element of contrariety. The intention, however, is not to 
elucidate a truth otherwise than by awakening the attention 
through the, form given to it. Any contradiction gives a 
shock of surprise, which is a state favourable to receiving an 
impression. 

The following are examples of the epigram in its most 
usual form, as now defined, 

^ When you have nothing to say, say it.’ 

‘ Conspicuous for its absence,’ 

Grote says of the legendary age, that ‘ it was a past that 
never was present.’ The seeming contradiction conveys a real 
and important meaning. 

^ We cannot see the wood for trees,’ is an impressive illus- 
tration of the difficulty of attaining a general view, when too 
much immersed in the details. 

* ‘ Epigram ’ signified originally an inscription on a' monument. It 
came next to mean a short poem, containing some single thought point- 
edly expressed, the subjects heing very various — amatory, convivial, 
moral, eulogistic, satirical, humorous, &c. Of the various devices for 
brevity and point employed in such compositions, especially in modem 
times, the most frequent is a play upon words. Under whatever name 
described, this is a well-marked and distinct effect ; and as all the other 
modes of giving point have separate designations (metaphor, balance, &c.), 
I have r^arded it as the principal form of epigram, and named it 
accordbngly.' 
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-‘Verbosity is cured by a wide vocabulary/ THs inti> 
mates a truth under the guise of a seK-contradiction. By the 
command of a wide vocabulary, we can make so happy a 
selection as to give our meaning in few words. 

Hesiod, illustrating the desirableness of simplicity of life, 
exclaims, ‘ How much is the half greater than the whole.’ 

‘ I*am content, and I don’t like my situation’ is an epigram 
by Groethe, insinuating that a certain remaining want, to 
inflame the activity, is better than having every craving grati- 
fied at once. 

‘ By indignities men come to dignities,’ is a characteristic 
saying of Bacon. 

‘ The favourite has no friend.’ 

‘ Some people are too foolish to commit follies.’ 

‘ A soul of goodness in things evil.’ 

‘ The better is the enemy of good,’ is a G-erman proverb, 
intending to reprove aspirations after impracticable improve- 
ments. It is a various rendering of the homely saying, 

‘ More haste, worse speed.’ 

‘ By merit raised to that bad eminence.’ 

‘ One secret in education is to know how wisely to lose 
time’ (Herbert Spencer). 

‘ Irresistible logic of facts.’ Logic is the form of reasoning, 
and is the contrast of the facts. ‘ I^'othing so fallacious as 
facte, except figures ’ (Canning). 

‘ Every man desires to live long ; but no man would be 
old.’ 

‘ Language is the art of concealing thought.’ 

‘ ’Tis all thy business, business how to shun.’ 

‘ He surpassed himself.’ 

‘ He is so good that he is good for nothing,’ is a play upon 
the word good ; in the one clause it means mere amiability of 
disposition ; in the other the power of being useful. 

‘ Out-heroding Herod,’ ‘More Irish than Irishmen.’ 

Pope is especially fertile in epigrams — 

‘And most contemptible to shun contempt.’ 

And now the chapel’s silver hell you hear. 

That summons you to all the pride of prayer. 

Nature, like liberty, is best restrained, 

By the same laws which first herself ordained. 

41. The effect of the Epigram in giving a shock of 
surprise may be caused by the Identical Assertion : as 
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' Fact is fact ' what I have written, I have written ' bread 
is bread.' 

To say that a thing is what it is, conveys no additional 
information, and we are snrprised that any one should poz*- 
form such an unmeaning act. We then cast about, and find- 
tliat there are two senses in the words, and that the rsubj eoh 
takes one, and the predicate another, ^ What I have written, 
means simply the inscription as set up by Pilate ; the second 
clause ‘ I have written ’ is intended to insinuate the fartlaor* 
meaning, not necessarily conveyed, that the inscription is 
written finally, and is not to be amended or reconsider ed- 
When Johnson said ‘ Sensation is sensation,’ it was his wny 
of expressing that his uneasy feeling on the occasion was "too 
great to be done away with by reasoning, or mastered Toy 
mere resolution. 

Bentham gave an emphatic statement of the principle of* 
the equal rights of men, by the apparently identical proposi- 
tion ; ‘ everybody to count for one, and nobody to count for 
more than one.’ 

His coming was an ‘ event;’’ that is, something unusual- 

42. The seeming Irrelevance also has the effect of slxx 
epigrammatic surprise. 

When Emerson says, Svhere snow falls there is a freedom.,’ 
he puts together two things that have no obvious connection ; 
the proposition appears not so much contradictory* as irrele- 
vant and nonsensical. When we refiect a little, we see thafj 3ae 
means to describe the influences of tropical heat in dehilitafcixig;' 
the energies of men, and so preparing them for political slavery. 

43. When a familiar saying is unexpectedly turned into 
a shape opposed to the usual meaning, we may class it as 
an epigram. 

As in the saying of Horace Walpole : ^ Summer has set in 
with its nsual severity.’ We might invert Spenser’s desig^na- 
tion of the old EngHsh, and say, ‘ the well of English unjpurified,^ ’ 
^Do unto others, as ye would not that they should do unto yon.’ 

In such a case as this last, it is known that the spealsier 
does not mean to contradict the highest maxim of morality, 
and therefore it is necessary to look out for his real drift, wlaiclx 
is prohahly ironical. 

The following example is from Kinglake’s History of tire 
Crimean war. " In the eyes of the Czar, Lord Stratford’s wny 
of keeping himself et&rnally in the right and eternally modera/te 
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v^as tlie mere contrivance, tlie inverted Jesnitism, of a man 
rosolved to do good that evil might come — resolved to be for- 
bearing and jnst for tbe sake of doin^ a harm to the church/ 
V"ol. i.l84 

‘He -went to his imagination for his facts, and to his 
oo-emory for his tropes,’ is renowned as a cutting insinuation, 
01* sarcasm. It is an epigrammatic inversion of the province 
of* each of the two faculties named. 

44. The use of the arrestive conjunctions gives some- 
thing of the force of the epigram (see Grammar, p. 66). 

hate the sin, lut pity the sinner/ 'The world will 
tolerate many viceSj lout not their diminutives.’ 

‘ Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull.’ 

The epigram is evidently dependent upon the plurality of 
'rig‘nifications of the same word. Many words have, besides 
■he obvious or familiar sense, some other sense that reconciles 
he seeming contradiction, and gives a real and valuable 
neaning. When Milton describes the leader of the Satanic 
Lost, as 'by merit raised to that bad eminence,’ the double 
pigram turns upon the words 'merit’ and 'eminence;’ these 
n their first and obvious meaning, express some qualities that 
7& admire and approve, but they at*e also permitted to desig- 
.ate unusual superiority of body or mind, although employed 
a ways that we disapprove. 

45. The Paronomasia, or Pun, is well known in ordi- 
ary conversation, and in comic writing, but rarely enters 
ito serious composition. It is a variety of the Epigram ; 
eiiig a play on the various meanings of the same word, 
t is occasionally brought in with effect. 

Eerrier, in his Philosophy, terms onr Faculty of Sense, a 
acixlty of Nonsense, availing himself of the double meaning of 
le word to suggest a doctrine. 

The Conundrum pushes to the utmost limits the playing at 
•OSS purposes with the meaning of words. 

It is the present species of Figures that circumscribes the 
irrow signification of Wit. 

HYPERBOLE. 

46. Hyperbole consists in magnifying objects beyond 
.eir natural bounds, so as to make the mmore impressive 
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or more intelligible. " Swift as the wind ^ rivers of blood 
and Mils of slain/ are h37perbolical expressions. 

» So far as the feelings are concerned^ the tendency "to 
hyperbole or exaggeration may he referred mainly to two 
causes. 

1. Every strong passion magnifies whatever concerns it. 
Love, Eear, Hatred, exaggerate their several objects in propor- 
tion to their intensity. The Psalmist expresses his devotion 
by the phrase ‘ A day in Thy courts is better than a thousand/ 
Affection has been always permitted to enhance its objects fer 
above their reality. Pear exaggerates danger. Hatred iri- 
tensifies, and even creates, bad quaHties in the person or tiring* 
hated. 

This has to he attended to in depicting character. -A-ny 
one under strong passion is represented as magnifying .tbe 
object of the passion. The terrified scout, in Ossian, is made 
to describe the enemy thus : ‘ I saw their chief tall as a rook 
of ice ; his spear the blasted fir ; his shield the rising moon ; be 
sat on the shore, like a cloud of mist on the hill’ Satan’s 
despair is pourtrayed in the famous passage, ‘ Me miserable “• ^ 

Flattery and adulation are names for the figure in one 
particular application. 

2. Human desire is naturally illimitable. Hence whatever 
pleases us in Poetry, or in the Pine Arts generally, is magnified 
as far as can' he done without offending our sense of reality 
and truth. 

Wordsworth, in his praise of Duty, exclaims — 

And the most ancient heavens by thee are fresh and strong. 

It is a function of poetry to please us by objects of* snr- 
passing grandeur or loveliness, taken from nature and. from 
humanity. Accordingly, it raises actual things by the force of 
elevated description, and by all the arts of admissible exaggei*ar- 
tion. Hence one meaning of the Ideal and the Imaginative. 
On account of this feature of the poetic art, Plato hanislied 
poets from his Republic, and Bentham styled poetry ^ mis- 
representation in verse.’ 

A.S a familiar instance we may quote from Milton — 

So frowned the mighty combatants, that hell 
Crreio darker at their frown, 

. The hyperboles of Shakespeare are in keeping with, tlie 
force and profysion of his genius. They minister to tlie in- 
tensitv of passion in his characters. See as an example tbo 
soliloquy of Macbeth before the murder, Act I., Scene 7. 
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The marvellotis is an example of Hyperbole. 

Exaggeration is largely resorted to for comic effect. As 
the ludicrous requires that a certain object should be depre 
elated in some mode or other, this is not imfreqnently effected 
by gross exaggeration. Yoltaire, speaking of onr language, 
said ^ the English gained two hours a day by clipping words.’ 

47. ^ The hyperbole must be kept within the limits im- 
posed upon the bolder ffgures. All such figures (1) should 
have regard to what the hearer is disposed to admit in 
the way of departure from the known reality, (2) should 
be sparingdy used, and (3) should not be trite. 

(1.) The feelings of those addressed must be sufficiently 
strong to come np to the hyperbolical expression. Eew were 
prepared, in this respect, for Dry den’s couplet on Charles IL : — 

That star ab your birth shone out so bright, 

It stained the duller sun’s meridian light. 

The hyperboles of love are admissible only with the lover. 

(2.) A continned strain of Hyperboles, as in the Ossianic 
poems, is condemned as too exhausting. 

(3.) Originality is indispensable to hyperbole. A mere 
exaggeration is easy ; the kind that yields pleasurable surprise 
must have novelty, grandeur, or point to recommend it. 
Plato compa^red the Idea of Good to the Snn. Horace 
speaks of a man ‘ striking the stars with his siihliine head.’ 

Burke’s famous passage on Marie Antoinette is a hyper- 
bole, redeemed to a certain extent by chivalrous devotion and 
by originality’ in the language. 

The following example is from Shelley : — 

There was such silence through the host, as when 
An earthquake, trampling on some populous town, 

Has crushed ten thousand with, one tread, and men 
Expect the second : — 

48. What is called putting an Extreme Case, is an im- 
portant device of exaggeration for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing truth. 

We reproach a man for neglecting some common duty, by 
putting it to Mm what would be the consequences if every one 
were to be eq_ually remiss. 

To show the infiuence of the mind on the body, it is usual 
to quote tbe extreme instances of persons dying of a broken 
heart, or killed by a shock of grief, or of joy. 


3 
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Xenophanes illustrates the origin of th.e pagan gods, 
the remark that, if oxen or lions were to become religioixs, 
they would in like manner pro\dde for themselves gods oi 
their own shape and character ! 


CLIMAX. 

49. Cliiviax is the arranging of the particulars of ^ 
period, or other portion of discourse, so as to rise in streixghi^ 
to the last. 

The common example of this figure is from the Oratioza of 
Cicero against Yerres. The orator, wishing to raise the ixi- 
dignation of the audience to the highest pitch, refrained £i:*oni 
specifying the crime of the accused at once, and led the wa^y 
up to it by successive steps : dt is an outrage to hmd a 
citizen ; to scourge him is an atrocious crime ; to put hirrb to 
death is almost a parricide ; hut to crucify him — what slia.ll I 
call it ? ’ 

The climax is in accordance with the nature of our feel- 
ings. lYeare gratified at first by a small stimulation ; as hliiH 
palls, we must have something stronger ; and to go back from 
a higher to a lower grade has a depressing efiect. 

The principle of rising in this way by successive degree os 
applies to the sentence or period, to the paragraph, and to hlae 
entire composition. A play, or a romance, increases in excite- 
ment by degrees to the final catastrophe; and so ought a-xi 
oration. 

We do not here particularly enquire what constitixtes 
degrees of strength or impressiveness. Whatever be the 
sons why one expression, circumstance, or situation, stirs ixp a 
more lively feeling than another, the less lively should precede, 
and the strongest appear at the close. It has been seen. tlia,t 
the special or concrete is more impressive than the general or 
abstract. On this ground, Campbell considers that the follow- 
ing passage in the Song of Solomon constitutes a climax : ^ for 
lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone, the flowers a.p~ 
pear on the earth, the time of the singing of the birds is coxxie, 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in our laud ; the fig-hnee 
putteth forth her green figs, and the vines, with the tertder 
grape, perfume the air.’ The description commences with, tilae 
generalities, ‘winter,’ the season of ‘rain;’ proceeds to specia.- 
lise the ‘flowers,’ the ‘ birds and comes at last to individ-ua.ls, 
‘ the turtle/ ‘ the fig-tree/ and ‘ the vine.’ 
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The Climax is exemplified in the Appendix, Extracts, 
L, IV., &c. 

Burke’s peroration, in the impeachment of Warren Hast- 
ings, seems intended for a climax, but the gradation is scarcely 
apparent. ‘ I impeach him in the name of the Commons of 
Great Britain in Parliament assembled, whose parliamentary 
trust he has abused (1). I impeach him in the name of our 
holy religion, which he has disgraced (2). I impeach him in 
the name of the English constitution, which he has violated 
and broken (3). I linpeach him in the name of the Indian 
millions, whom he has sacrificed to injustice (4). I impeach 
him by the name and by the best rights of human nature, 
which he has stabbed to the heart’ (o).* The third sentence 
should have been second ; between the third and fourth there 
would then have been a natural connexion. The fourth de- 
rives its strength from speciality, while the fifth can merit the 
highest place only by the width of its comprehension, which 
redeems the abstractness of the subject, ‘ the rights of human 
nature.’ 

Any great departure from the order of ascending strength 
is named an ^ anti-climax.’ 


INTEJaEOGATION. 

50. The Interrogation aims at conveying an opinion 
more strongly by giving it the form of a question. ‘ Hath 
he said it, and shall he not do it ? ’ affirms strongly that 
what is said will he done. 

We may be listless while any one is conveying to us mere 
declarations, but on being appealed to by a question we are 
obliged to attend. 

•The commencement of Cicero’s speech against Catiline is 
considered a striking and well-timed employment of the figure. 
Demosthenes exemplifies it in his passages of denunciation in 
the Philiippics, and in the Speech on the Crown. ‘ Will you 
continue to go about to each other and ask, What’s the news ? 
Can anything be more new than that a man from Macedonia 
should subjugate Greece ? Is Philip dead ? Ho indeed ; hut 
he is ill. What matters it to you ? To you, who, if he were 
to come to grief, would quickly get yourselves another Philip ?’ 

Chatham, in his grandest outburst, demands — ‘ Who is the 
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man that . . . lias dared to authorize and associate to oiir 

arms the tomahawk and scalping-knife of the savage ?’ 

Pope concludes his passage in. Addison : 

Who wo-uld not laugh, if such, a man there he ? 

Who would not weep, if Atticus were he ? 

It will be seen from these examples that the negati’^ 
rogation affirms, and the positive denies. 

A certain pitch of excitement is requisite to justify tiae 
boldness of this figure. I 


EXCLAMATION. 

51, When, from sudden and intense emotion, we gi^v^e 
utterance to some abrupt, inverted, or elliptical expression, 
we are said to make an Exclamation ; as ' bravo,’ ' drt^ad- 
ful,’ 'the fellow,’ ' what a pity’ 

To comply with the full forms of ordinary speech dema^rids 
a certain coolness and deliberation, tbe opposite of a state of 
sudden excitement. 

The Interjection is a species of exclam.ation. Most inter- 
jections have no meaning except as indicating sudden emo- 
tion; oh, bah, hurrah. The cheers, hisses, and grocuxis 
called forth by a public speaker are of tins nature. 

The Exclamation proper usually consists of words with 
meaning. Sometimes a part of the complete sentence is 
dropped: ' a horse, ahorse, my kingdom for a horse.’ 'Oh, the 
riches both of the goodness and the mercy of God.’ At other 
times, it is the strong expression of a wish, as in Cowpor’s 
lines : — 

Oh for a lodge in some vast wildenieus — . 

The expression of Satan’s despair iterates this figure ; the 
commencement, ' Me miserable,’ is both ellipsis and inversioii : 
so ' iafinite wrath, infinite despair.’ 


APOSTEOPHE. 

52. This consists in addressing something absent, as if 
present; as when an orator invokes some hero of otlier. 
times, or a preacher appeals to angels and departed saixits. 
It supposes great intensity of emotion. 
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The fi<]:are is often eoinlnmid with person ificat ion. ^ Oh, 
death wliere is tliy Ktiug V ‘ Oh, thou sword i>f‘ tiio Lord, liow 
lon^ will it lie ere thou be quiet 1 ’ 

So ill Camp bell’s apostrophe : 

Etcnial Hope, when yonder nphoruH bogun, &c. 

Till'S figure is frequently employed lor coniii' effect ; as in 
Burns’s ^ Tam o’ Shautor’ : — 

Oh. Tani, Oh Tain, yo’ll got your saoriif : 

It is a liberty taken with exalkul objects and persons to 
address tlieiu with familiarity, and the result is de^ratling and 
tiience ludicrous. The writings of Onrljdo abound wifcli tins 
employment of the {igure. 

o3. The figure eulled VisKix is allied to tln‘ Aiuistroplug 
and consists in bringing tlu^ absent before the niiud with 
the hirce of presmit ixaility. 

Something approaching to tliis occurs in ( >hatliam ; ‘ From 
the tapestry tiiui adorns these walls, the immortal ancestor of 
this noble lord frowns with indignation at the disgrat'c of his 
country.’ 

Byron’s Gladiator is supposed to be semi In ilie lioily, on 
the mere suggestion of the statue. 

A striking apostrophe, raised to Vision, occurs in the pero- 
ration of Hubert Hall’s Berniou on the TlireaUuied Invasion of 
1803. 


IXXrFNDU, ou insinuation. 

r>4. When a thing, insltaid of ht*ing plainly .sfateilj is 
suggested or implied merely, the effect is soinetinies much 
greater, dliis is Innuendo. 

When it was said of a memher of .Parlbunent ilmt. ‘ lie did 
his pa.rfy all the harm in his power, he spoke Ibi* il and voted 

against it iris unskilful oratory is dimtiuueed witli a peeuliiir 

iorce. The omis.sion of the diriH't statement iiiiidtj the fact 
seem so notorious, that it cuultl tie ussunuHi am! proiteeded on 
without tiiat hiniudhy. 

A compliment is rendered nmre forcible liy being merely in- 
sinuated. The recipient ol direct pndse d reads the je^^hiiisy 
ofotliors, and is laid nntl(»r tiiu nccesMity ot‘ |>rofeHKing gridi- 
tiule and humility ; all which in mved by the indirect compli- 
ment. 
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When the Innuendo is employed in vituperation, it lias an 
advantage belonging in a still greater measure to the next 
figure ; it baffles reply; The thing is said, and yet said so 
that the vituperated person cannot lay hold of it in the way of 
refutation or retort. 

A good example is furnished in Pope’s lines on the Ijord 
Mayor’s pageant. 

Now night descending, the gay scene is o’er ; 

But lives in Settle's numbers one day more, 

Puller’s saying on Camden the antiquarian is a ■witty 
innuendo : ‘ he had a number of coins of the Roman Emperors, 
and a good many more of the later 'English King. 

In the progress of refinement, innuendo takes the place of 
open vituperation. 

The device of suggesting, instead of openly expressing, is 
made to ramify widely in literat'ure and the Pine Arts- The 
full illustration of it does not belong to this place. The moral 
tale evades our usual repugnance to amoral lecture, by con- 
veying the lesson under the guise of an amusing story. But 
-the painter and the poet have other intentions besides this. 
They introduce particulars that imply a great deal more than 
they express, and thus give a starting point to the thoughts. 
This is in accordance with the nature of the mind, which pre- 
fers to have, along with actual gratification, a certain scope 
for desire and imagination. 

Suggestion is employed when reality contains harsh and 
unpleasing features ; as in the violence of anguish, and of horror, 
and in such extreme manifestations even of pleasure as the 
observer cannot sympathize with. 


IRONY. 

55. Irony expresses the contrary of what is meant, 
there being something in the tone or manner to show the 
real drift of the speaker ; as in Job’s address to his friends , 
' No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom will die with 
you.^ * 

The ironical address gives an opponent no handle, and is 
thus an emharassing instrument of vituperation. 

Carlyle, speaking of the mnch abused Cromwellian Puritans, 
says, ‘ yet they were not altogether imbeciles, these men.’ 
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The cloak of Irony was pnt on hy Swift in his master- 
pieces of allegory — G-nlliver, the Tale of a Tub, and the Battle 
of the Books. 

There is a delicate stroke of irony in Sir G. C. Bewis’s 
remark on the pretended antiq[uity of the Babylonian Astro- 
nomy. ^ The story of the Astronomical observations, extending 
over 31,000 years, sent fi?om Babylon to Aristotle, would he a 
conclusive proof of the antiquity of the Ghaldce-an Astnrono^ny^ if it 
were inrue^ The irony consists in seeming to accept the enor- 
mous allegation, with merely the slight reservation, ^ if it were 
true. 

Sarcasm is vituperation softened in the outward expression 
by the arts and figures of disguise — epigram, innuendo, irony 
— and embellished by the figures of illustration. The Betters 
of Junius come under this description^ 

• Pope’s Atticus is a mixture of direct vituperation, epigram, 
innuendo, and irony. 

There is irony amounting to sarcasm in Locke’s remark 
upon the Aristotelian Logic ; ‘ God did not make man, and 
leave it to Aristotle to make him rational.’ 


56. Of the figures of the old Ehetoricians only a small 
number have been selected in the foregoing exposition. 
Many are mere varieties of those now given ; some will ap- 
pear in other connexions ; while a considerable mimber are 
so minute or so trivial that they are scarce worth attending to. 

The Mlijpsis is a figure both of Grammar and of Rhetoric. 
It may operate by conducing to brevity, or as a sign of strong 
feeling. It is also a suggestive figure ; what is unexpressed 
being better left to the imagination to fill up. 

The single word ^ Impossible ’ is more expressive than a 
complete sentence affirming impossibility. 

The Asyndeton, or the omission of connectives, is a figure 
conducing to energy. ‘ The wind passeth over it — it is gone.’ 
‘ Thou sentest forth thy wrath — ^it consumed them as stubble.’ 
See also the song of Moses, and Psalm civ. 27-30. Great 
stress was laid on this figure by the Greek Rhetoricians. 

The JSyperhaton (much used, it is said, by Demosthenes) is 
purposed inversion, fioundermg, and perplexity, before an- 
nouncing something of great emphasis and import, thus giv- 
ing to a meditated expression the effect of an impromptu. 
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THE NUMBEE OF WOKDS. 

The Figures of Speech all conduce to the greater effeo- 
tiveness of style ; they either present a thought more 
vividly to the intellect, or operate more powerfully upon 
the feelings. 

It is now requisite to consider two other devices ha^v- 
ing 'the same objects in view as the figures. The one re- 
gards the Humber of Words employed, and the other tlxeix* 
Order or Arrangement 

1. On the principle of attaining ends at the smallest 
cost, Brevity is a virtue of language. 

Every word uttered taxes the attention and occupies ^ 
i.pace in the thoughts ; hence when words are used only as axx- 
struments, they should be compressed into the least bulk coxx- 
sistent with the adequate expression of the meaning. Tlie 
epithets ‘ terse,’ ‘ concise,’ ‘ Laconic,’ imply strength as the xres- 
suit of brevity. The veni, vidi, vioi of Caesar is immortal auxici 
unsurpassed. Of the ancients, Thucydides, Horace, and Texoi- 
tus were celebrated for brevity. Dante is likewise a gnoa/t 
example. In various English writers, the quality has beexi 
shown in the highest degree ; it is sufficient to mention ShakioB- 
peare and Pope. 

2. The chief sources of Brevity are (1) the selection, of 
the aptest words, (2) the gTammatical structure, and C.S') 
the employment of Figures, more especially Comparison 
and Metaphor, Transferred Epithet, Antithesis, Epigra.xxi, 
and the admissible forms of Ellipsis. 

(1.) For the selection of words no precise rules carx l3e 
given. The effect, on trial, will shew what answers the pxix- 
pose of conveying much meaning in a short compass. 

(2.) There are certain constructions favourable to brevxfiy. 
These are — the use of the participle for the clause with a ffixi'fce 
verb (Grammar, p. 191.) : apposition instead of connectives : 
the employment of .the abstract noun (See Simplicity) : tilxo 
use of adjectives for adjective clauses* : the putting nouns fox- 

* * The clouds . . . . let all their moisture jTow, 

In large effusion, o’er the freshened world.’ - 
Byron describes the Rhine castles as ‘ all tenantless, save to tlxe 
crarmyinff ynxLdJ 
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‘•'djectives hnowledge qualification,’ ^ stu-nvp orator’): the 
pHrase/ made up of preposition and noun, with or without 

adjective (‘ action for tresjpass^' " the right of the strongest ’) : 
h-e contracted and the condensed sentence. 

(3.) As regards the employment of Figures, it is apparent, 
rom the illustrations already given, that the species named 
lontriKute to brevity. The following are a few additional 
examples. Pitt’s defence of the rotten hurgh system was — 
Tlieir amputation would be death’ (to the country), Curran’s 
aying- on Irish Liberty is equally terse. ‘ I sat at her cradle, 

- followed her hearse.’ 

The proverb, or aphorism, is a condensed expression of a 
rixth, generally embodying an epigram, or a balanced struc- 
ure. ‘ Least said, soonest mended.’ 

^ 3. Brevity has to be sought without sacrificing perspi- 
cuity and the proprieties of language. 

There are occasions when the desired efteqts of style 
^re gained by dilfuseness. 

Por example, an explanation must be suited in length to 
he state of mind of the persons addressed ; while things well 
mown are recalled by brief allusion. Also, in working np the 
eelings, a certain length of time is requisite, which the orator 
md. poet know how to adjust. Again, in suiting the sound to 
he sense, a polysyllabic word, or a lengthened clause, may be 
•equired. Thus the long word ‘ stupendous ’ better corresponds 
vith a state of intense astonishment than the monosyllable 
vast’ : ‘magnificent’ is more powerful than ‘grand.’ The 
lighly-sounding word ‘ ambassador ’ suits a dignified func- 
ion ary ; while we often express contempt by a curt applica- 
ion, as a flirt, a fop, a sot, a thief, bosh, rot. 

It is a general ruA that excess of the connecting parts of 
peech — as pronouns and conjunctions — enfeebles the style, 
fefc emphasis sometimes requires their multiplication; as in 
he verses in Paul, ‘ For I am persuaded that neither life, nor 
leath, nor — , &c. 

And in Milton — 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Pay, or the sweet approach of ev’n or morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom or summer’s rose. 

Or flocks or herds, or human face divine. 

Other exceptions will appear in what follows. 

4. The violations of Brevity are of three kinds, deno- 
ninated Tautology, Redundancy, and Circumlocution. 
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dant. ‘ The different departments of science and of ^ 
'mutually reflect light on each other;’ either of the expressionB 
marked gives the whole idea. A very common redundancy is 
exemplified in the expression, ^ the universal opinion ot all irieii.^ 
In the expression, ‘ I wrote yon a letter yesterday,' ‘ a letter 
is omissible, as being already implied in ‘I wrote to you.' 

While Tautology adds a superfluous word in the same 
grammatical place, Redundancy repeats the meaning in a dif- 
ferent place : I rejoiced at the glad sight. 

Campbell remarks that our language contains many com- 
pound words where there is redundancy: as, unto, until, self- 
same, four-squai'e, devoid, despoil, disannul, oftentimes, nowa- 
days, downfall, furthermore, wherewithal. Sometimes termi- 
nations are added to words without a specific meaning, as, 
mountain, fountain, meadow, valley, island, climate ; for mount, 
fount, &c. Then we find double terminations for the same 
purpose, as in philosophmaZ, tragicaZ, polit/cciZ. In such cases, 
the different words gradually acquire different senses —climate, 
clime ; politic, political. 

Redundancy is permissible, for the surer conveyance of 
iinportant meaning, for emphasis, and in the language of 
passion and of poetic embellishment. 

In giving directions and instructions, it may be right to 
add an explicit statement to an implication; as maybe noticed 
in tbe Duke of Wellington’s Despatches. 

‘ We have seen with our eyesj ‘we have heard with our eai's,’ 
are redundancies that give emphasis to the action expressed. 

The epithets and amplifications of poetry belong to the 
poetic art; they may add nothing to the meaning, but tliey 
fnlfil the end of the art, which is to give pleasure. 

‘ The breezy call of mcenss-brea thing morn— ’ 

is an accnmnlation of picturesque circumstances exempted from 
the rules of brevity. 

Nevertheless, as the loading of style with epithets leads, to 
the vice called Turgidity, it must be kept under the restric- 
tions to be afterwards stated with reference to the quality of 
strength in composition. 

6. III. Circumlocution means a diffuse mode of ex- 
pression, such that the remedy for it is, not omission of 
parts, but the re-casting of the whole in terser language. 
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The circumlocution may be employed with poetic effect, 
in Milton : — 

‘ Nine times the space that measures day and niyhf 
To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquished rolling in the fiery gulf.’ 

There is elegance in Cowley's periphrasis — ‘set him so It 
up above all that was ever called sovereign in Bnglaiid/ ^ 

The Euphemism often takes the form of circnmlocution- 

ORDER OF WORDS. 

1. As the Grammatical order of words is not always 
the best for effect, this order is frequently departed froiiJ- 
in poetry, and sometimes in prose. 

Grammatically, in English, the subject precedes the preHi- 

cate ; and, in the government of an active verb, the order is 

subject, verb, object ; but an altered order may add to tlio 
force of the expression. 

Thus the predicate may he placed first, ‘ Great is the rn.y- 
stery of godliness ‘ Messed is he that cometh in the name ol' 
the i ord ‘ Silent they lie.' ‘ There appeared to them MoseH 
and Elias.' 

The night- winds sigh, the breakers roar, 

And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 

^ Nahal (fool) is his name, and folly is with him.' 

• Campbell observes that our translation of the Bible 
.missed the effect of the original in the passage, ‘Babylon is 
fallen, is fallen, that great city.' By placing the participlo 
fiirst which contains the predicate, the force is restored. : 

‘ Fallen, fallen, is Babylon, that great city.' 

The verb may be made to precede the predicate in coiir’- 
pound tenses, as ‘ I must,’ ‘ do it he shall.’ 

The object of the verb is brought forward to the place of 
emphasis in these examples : silver and gold have I none.' 

Such bursts of hoT'rid thunder^ 

Such groa^is of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard. 

.mu * Tte fonowing are quoted with praise hy Longinus. For death, 
(example of euphemiKm): The fallen are ‘homo 
forth, publicly by the state,’ for buried. Xenophon says, instead oT 
willing to work j’ f Labour ye consider to be the guide to a happy' 
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is added, tlie mental image must be unmade ; tlie brown, color 
bas to be suppressed and the black inserted, unless in so ^ 
we have been accustomed to suspend the act of concci^^i^ 
until all the expected qualifications are known. It is, blue-r^ 
fore, better that the word ‘ black ' should prepare the 
the mention of ‘ horse.’ The English usage of placmg" hb 
adjective before the noun is thus justified on principle. So wit 
the adverb and the verb. 

As the predicate of a proposition modifies the subject, li k 
an adjective immediately qualifying it, there is a groum-^d fc 
making the predicate precede the subject. The mentioxi c 
‘great’ should precede ‘the mystery of godliness,’ as it i 
under the condition implied in ‘ great ’ that the mysten y i 
meant to be imagined. The following verse from Coleri<d^£^e' 
‘Ancient Mariner,’ although elliptical in its structure, illus 
trates.the general principle : — 

Alone, alone, all all alone, 

Alone on a wide wide sea ! 

And never a Saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 

When the predicate is accompanied by some limit or 
fication as its complement, the limiting circumstajTice 
ought to come first. The priority of the predicate, as well a 
of the complement, is illustrated in the opening of Kefits' 
‘ Hyperion ’ : — 

J^eep in the s'hady sadnesa of a vale, 

JFar mnlcm from the liealtliy breath of morn. 

Far from the fiery noon and eve's one star, 
h>at grey ’haired Saturn, quiet as a stone - 

A conditional clause precedes the main clause, from, th 
same consideration. If the main clause is stated firsh^ th 
hearer conceives it unconditionally, and then has to re-sliaj.> 
his conception. And generally, whatever clauses ha.xre 
subordinate function are properly made to come before blaei 
principal. Containing, as the subordinate proposition d.OGt=^ 
some qualifying or explanatory idea, its priority prevents mis 
conception of the principal one; and therefore saves tli 
mental effort needed to correct such misconception. 

The following is an example of the conditional clause places 
first. 

‘ Were the honour gimn to iGealth and to title hestoiuecl bogcZ'u 
simly on high achievements and intrinsic worth, how imroLeixS' 
would be the stimulus to progress T 
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In fhe next example, two subordinate statements are given 
in advance, and the principal comes last. 

‘ The secresy once maintained in respect to the parliament- 
ary debates, is still thought needful in diplomacy; and, in 
virtue of this secret diplomacy, England may any day be un- 
awares betrayed by its ministers into a war costing a hundred 
thousand lives, and hundreds of millions of treasure ; yet the 
English pique themselves on being a self-governed people ! ’ 

3. A second principle is, that the words and expres- 
sions most nearly related in thought should he placed 
closest together. This consideration may prevent the fore- 
going principle from being carried out to the fuU. 

The longer the time that elapses between the mention bf 
the qualifying member and the member qualified, the longer 
must the mind be burdened with unemployed ideas ; and the 
burden is increased according to- the number of qualifications. 
Hence, other considerations being equal, preference is to be 
given to the arrangement that entails the fewest and the 
shortest suspensions. The following instance will illustrate 
what is meant : — 

‘ A modern newspaper-statement, though probably true, 
would be laughed at, if quoted in a book as testimony ; but 
the letter of a court gossip is thought good historical evidence, 
if written some centuries ago.’ Here the closely related clauses, 

‘ a modern newspaper- statement,’ and ‘ if quoted in a book 
as testimony,’ are too wide asunder. Then, again, if both the 
qualifying clauses to ‘ a newspaper statement’ though pro- 
bably true,’ and ^if quoted in a book of testimony’), were to 
precede, the suspension would be more than we are accustomed 
to. In such a case, the easiest arrangement would be to place 
the subject hetween the two qualifying members, thus bring- 
ing it close to both. Though probably true^ a modern news- 
paper-statement quoted in a booh as testimony^ would be laughed 
at ; but the letter of a court gossip, if written some centuries 
ago, is. thought good historical evidence.’ 

To give another example. ‘ We came to our journey’s end, 
at last, with no small difficulty, after much fatigue, through 
deep roads, and bad weather.’ This sentence violates the 
former principle, the quahfications being all placed after the 
statement qualified. On the other hand, the strict carrying 
out of that principle would cause too many suspensions: ‘At 
last, with no small difficulty, after much fatigue, through deep 
roads, and bad weather, we came to our journey’s end.’ By 
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armnging the qualifying clauses on the plan of beginning -witli 
the most abstract, and by carrying backward the action ^ we 
eaine/ so as to enclose it in the middle of the qualifying 
claiiK>s^ and tlieieby to shorten the suspensions, w:e con^itute 
mi intermediate structure, as follows : ‘At last, with no Imall 
diiknilt}', and after much fatigue, we came^ through deep roads, 
and I>imJ weather, to our jour Jieifs end ! f ^ 

In the consideration of the Sentence, there will be a farther 
reference to the principles of Arrangement. 
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instence, on tte subject as compared with the capacity of the 
persons addressed. But apart from this, there are certain, 
general peculiarities that render style more or less plain and 
intelligible. 

2. Simplicity may apply to the Terms, or to the Struc- 
ture. . ® 1 1 

Terms are simple, as opposed to the abstruse and the 

unintelligible, on various grounds. 

(1.) They may be the names of common and familiar 
objects and actions, instead of such as are rare and remote. 
In the sentence, ' He that doeth these sayings is like to a 
man that buildeth his house upon a rock,’ every one of the 
terms has the simplicity belonging to things common and 
Ikniiliar. 

Our native Saxon terms, and those foreign terms that have 
come into use among’ people generally, are the most intelligible 
of all. The more latinized part of our language is less 
understood by the uneducated. The phraseology of science is 
easy only to such as know the subjects. The language of 
special arts and professions, as Law, Medicine, J^Iavigation, <fcc., 
is not universally intelligible. Many terms belong to scholarly 
erndition, and are more or less unknown to the mass of men; 
for example, the allusions to Ancient Mythology, and to the 
customs of remote nations. 

When a subject can be treated in the language of common 
things, it is pre-eminently popular and intelligible. A man of 
great genius will sometimes contrive to express even a difficult 
subject in popular phraseology ; but this power must soon find 
its limit. 

Joimson’s' remarks on Swift are in point here. ^The 
peruser of Swift wants little previous knowledge; it will be 
sufficient that he is acquainted with common words and com- 
mon things; he has neither to mount elevations nor to explore 
profundities,’ &c. 

3. (2). T he terms are simple when they relate to things 
that are in their nature palpable and easily conceivable. 

The objects of our senses are of this nature— the things 
that we see, bear, touch, smell, taste. So are our familiar 
eiotions and energies— love, hate, fear, will, desire, &c. But 
the world contains, besides these obvious things, a great num- 
ber of subtle and impalpable agents, hidden forces, that neither 
the senses can discover nor the imagination realise. So that, 
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while the sun, the stars, the mountains, rivers, fields, houses, 
bread, water, fire— are simple; — gas, molecule, electricity, latent 
heat, vital force, association of ideas, free-will, are impalpable 
and obscure. These last have to be understood by special 
studies in Physics, Chemistry, Physiology, the Human Mind, 
&c. Among the sciences, the Natural History group— Zoology, 
Hotany, &c.— owe their great popularity and intelligibility to 
the palpable character of their objects. 

It is remarked that the ancient poets ^took their images 
from familiar sources to a greater degree than the moderns ; 
this being the natural consequence of their priority. 

4. (3.) The more general a notion is, the more dijSicult 
it is to conceive ; hence terms expressing generalities and 
abstractions, are not so simple as the names of special, in- 
dividual, or concrete things. 

It is easy to conceive a well known mountain, river, tree, 
house, steam-engine ; or an individual animal, man, or society. 
Nothing is required but the remembering of the individual 
things exactly as we have been accustomed to observe them. 
But when a whole class has to be viewed collectively, as moun- 
tains, rivers, trees, in general, we have to bring to memory at 
the same moment, all the individuals, or at least a consider- 
able selection of them, attending to their common features, 
and neglecting their points of difference, A farther step in 
the same direction is to conceive a quality in the ahstraot, or in 
the utmost possible separation from the other qualities accom- 
panying it in real things ; as length, extension, weight, fluidity, 
elasticity, attraction, intelligence, goodness, temperance. The 
process must still consist in running over in the mind the par- 
ticular objects possessing the qualities, so as to aflirm nothing 
of the abstract idea that is not true of all the concrete instances 
of it. Now it is a work of labour to bring to recollection the 
necessary examples ; and a speaker or writer should use such 
language as to suggest these readily to the mind. Hence the 
advantage of the figures that substitute the special, individual, 
and concrete, for the general and abstract (Figures § 31). It 
is possible to express a general truth in terms that shall be 
themselves highly concrete. Compare the two following modes 
of expressing the same principle of human nature. ‘ In propor- 
tion as the manners, customs, and amusements of a nation are 
cruel and barbarous, the regulation of their penal codes will 
be severe.’ ^ According as men delight in battles, bull-fights, 
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and combats of gladiators, so will they punish by hanging*, 
burning, and crucifying/ 

Such terms as / pain/ ‘feeling,’ are less conceivable and 
less forcible than ‘ age, ache, penury.’ Curve ’ is very gene- 
ral, ‘ circle ’ is less so, ‘ wheel ’ approaches to the particular ; 
‘sun,’ ‘full moon,’ are individual, and the most conceivable 
of all. 

The style of Bishop Butler is rendered difficult by the ex- 
cessive employment of general and abstract terras, unrelieved 
by such as are specific and concrete. A few sentences will 
give an idea of what is meant. Self-lorn and inferestedness 
was stated to consist in, or be, an affection to ourselves, a re- 
gard to our own private good. But that benevoleoice is distinct 
from, that is, not the same thing with self-love, is no reason 
for its being looked upon with any peculiar suspicion, because 
every ^rvnoiple whatever, by means of which self-love is grati- 
fied, is distinct from it, &c. (Sermon xi.). 

5. The Abstract noun' is the form that carries abstract 
naming farthest ; as, motion, whiteness, colour, virtue, com- 
prehension. The Class noun. Adjective, Verb, and Ad- 
verb, tend more to suggest the concrete. 

A Class noun, as river, tree, city, denotes concrete objects 
although requiring a whole class to be taken into the account, 
which class the mind typifies by one or two selected instances. 
An Adjective, as, large, wise, fruitful, supposes a class name 
which it limits and renders more concrete, as a ‘ large house,’ 
a ‘fruitful field.’ The Verb requires the mention of a subject 
and an action, and very often an object also; as ‘be compre^ 
Jimids the meaning,’ which is more concrete and suggestive 
than the abstract noun ‘ comprehension.’ The Adverb, for the 
present purpose, resembles the adjective. 

The following sentence is constructed upon the use of ab- 
stract nouns : ‘ The understanding of this truth will preclude 
that great source of human misery^ groundless expectations.’ 
To convert these nouns into verbs and adjectives, the sentence 
would ffiave to be changed thus : ‘ If we clearly understand 
that this is true, we shall be saved from what often makes us 
mkerahle, namely, expecting what is groundless.’ This form is 
more easy to realise than the string of abstract nouns. 

It wiU readily be seen, from the above and other instances, 
what are the compensating gains from using the abstract 
noun. In the first place, it is often more concise, which gives 
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it a claim of preference when brevity is an object; as in 
subordinate clauses, wbicb must not by their length overwhelm 
the principal. 

In the next place, it allows a passive and impersonal form 
to be employed, which is often convenient : ‘ Unless care be 
taken.’ 

6. *A series of abstract terms is difficult to follow. 

Each separate abstraction requires a reference to examples 

in the concrete, and we cannot, without labour, make this 
reference as rapidly as abstract words can be uttered. 

7. The operation of the foregoing principle is modified 
under certain circumstances. 

(1.) When the abstractions are simple and easy ; as length, 
motion, warmth, strength, blackness, pain, sweetness, love. 

’ (2.) When they have some natural connexion, or have been 
often grouped together ; as ‘ light and heat,’ ‘ time and space,’ 
‘number and importance,’ ‘virtue and happiness,’ ‘learning 
and talents,’ ‘ law, order, and morality.’ 

(3.) When they are repeated in the concrete (Extract T".). 

(4.) When they are merely symbols to connect thoughts, 
and do not require attention directed upon themselves. This 
happens with the abstractions of mathematics, and in scientific 
reasoning generally. 

(5.) When they are intended to rouse the feelings. Thus, an 
enumeration of the virtues may have no other object but to 
excite a glow of approving sentiment ; as ‘ faith, hope, charity 
‘ truth, justice, benevolence.’ 

For, with strong speech T tore the veil that hid 
Nature, and Truth, and Liberty, and Love. 

Among simple writers in Enghsh, we may name More, 
Hobbes, Bunyan, Defoe, Tillotson, Addison, Swift, Goldsmith, 
Cowper, Palej, Southey, Macaulay. 

As examples of the more learned and abstruse style, we 
have Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon, Hooker, Milton, 
Barrow, Jeremy Taylor, South, Butler, Cowley, Pope, John- 
son, Gibbon, Bentham, Robert Hall, De Quincey, Carlyle. 

. 8. Simplicity of Structure means an arrangement of 
clauses, sentences, and paragraphs, suited for easy compre- 
hension. 

The principles of good arrangement have been in part 
adverted to already (Oedbr of Words, § 2, 3.), and will be more 
fully considered under various subsequent heads. 
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9. With a view to simplicity of arrangement, it is desir- 
able to avi)id a complication of negatives. 

Such an expression as ‘ the loss' of blood destroys the 
strength’ is not so intelligible as the positive form ‘abun- 
dance of blood gives strength.’ Compare ‘ Indifference to 
suffering is unfavourable to sympathy/ with ‘being alive 
to suffering favours sympathy.’ Again, ‘If they do not ac- 
quiesce in his judgment, which I think* never happened above 
once or twice at most,’ is a puzzling, if not ambiguous, con- 
struction. ‘ It is noi io be denied that a high degree of beauty 
does not lie in simple forms.’ 

CLEARNESS. 

1. Clearness is opposed to. obscurity, vagueness, ambi- 
guity, or ill-defined boundaries. 

A statement is clear when there is no possibility of con- 
founding it with anything else. This is more than is meant 
by simplicity. Some of the means towards attaining clear- 
ness have been described under Figures of Speech, (more espe- 
cially Similarity and Contrast) ; others will be given in treat- 
ing of Exposition. 

2. The ambiguity of language being one chief obstacle 
to clearness, words with a plurality of meanings should be 
placed in such a connexion as to exclude all but the one 
intended. 

It is not uncommon to find words so placed with the con- 
text as to suggest most readily the meaning not intended. 
For example : — ‘ A man who has lost his eye- sight has in one 
s&me less conscionsness than he had before.’ The word ‘ sense,’ 
being nsed after the mention of eye-sight, is naturally supposed 
to mean one df our five senses, which is not the case. Again : 
And seevng dreams are caused by the distemper of the in- 
ward parts of, the body ;’ here the word ‘ seeing ’ followed by 
dreaming is apt. to suggest the act of vision, instead of the 
use of the word as a conjunction for ‘ inasmuch as.’ ‘ There is 
someihing unnateal in ^cdnting^ which a skilful eye will easily 
discern from native beauty and complexion. ’ Here the first sug- 
gestion that would arise from the mention of ‘painting ’ is the 
painting ; what we find to he the meaning is a ‘ painted 
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At otlier times, tlie word is simply ambiguous ; two ipean- 
iugs being equally suggested. ‘ His presence was against bim ’ 
means eitlier Hbe fact of bis being present and not absent/ or 
bis ^ demeanour and appearance.’ ‘ I remarlced tbe circum- 
stance ’ might be either, ‘ I made a remark to some one,’ or ‘ I 
was myself struck with tbe circumstance.’ Tbe word ‘com- 
mon ’ irom its two significations, ‘ usual ’ and ‘ widely spread,’ 
is a frequent cause of ambiguity. 

Tbe most effectual remedy for equivocal language is to 
mention tbe term opposed to what is meant. This method, 
however, being cumbrous, is reserved for cases of special 
difficulty or importance : we may say, ‘ the moral as opposed 
to tbe physical,’ or ‘ as opposed to tbe intellectual,’ or ‘ as op- 
posed to tbe immoral ’ according to tbe intended signification 
of the word ‘ moral.’ 

•The prevention of ambiguity is an occasion of permissible 
tautology. ‘ Sense and acceptation’ determines one meaning 
of ‘ sense/ ‘ sense or susceptibihty’ gives, tbe other meaning. 

3. The recurrence, at a short interval, of the s^me 
word, in two different senses, is to be avoided. 

Such constructions as tbe following tend to obscurity, and, 
when not misleading, are inelegant. ‘ If the show of anything 
be good for anything^ sincerity is better.’ ‘ It is many times 
as troublesome to make good the pretence of a good quality, as 
to have it.’ ‘ He turned to the left of tbe House, and then 
left abruptly.’ ‘ The tridh is that error and truth are blended 
in their minds.’ ‘ I look upon it as my duty, so long as I keep 
within tbe bounds of truth, of duty, and of decency.’ 

The two senses of tbe pronoun ‘ we,’ called the editorial 
and the representative (Grrammb.r, Pronoun, § 2) are apt to be 
confused in this way. ‘ We (tbe writer) will now proceed to 
enquire bow we (men generally) first arrive at such notions.’ 
It is in discussing human nature that this clash arises, and the 
mode of avoiding it is to use the singular pronoun for tbe 
speaker’s self, or else to make tbe construction impersonal. 

When a recurring word has one meaning prevailing 
through tbe same discourse, it is wrong to bring it in unex- 
^ pectedly in one of its other meanings. 

Tbe word ‘ wit,’ is said to be used, in Pope’s Essay on 
Criticism, in seven different acceptations. 

4. In drawing comparisons, clearness is greatly pro- 
moted, by so describing the things compared that the 
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agreements and differences shall be correspondingly placed, 
and all unnecessary matter excluded. 

‘ The wise man is happy when he gains his own approba- 
tion, the fool when he reGommends himself to the wpplause of 
others say rather ^ when he gains other people’s/ 

Hume says of Shakespeare: — ‘There may remain ^ a sus- 
picion that we over-rate the greatness of his genius, in the 
same manner as bodies appear gigantic on acgonnt of their 
being disproportioned and mis-shapen.’ The correspondence 
of the parts would be improved thus. ‘ There may remain a 
suspicion that the greatness of his genius is over-rated hy in 
the same manner as hodies appear ^ &c.’ 

This will be illustrated again under the Balanced Sentence, 
and under the Paragi’aph. 

5. It is essential to clearness that every word be em- 
ployed ill one of its well-understood meanings^ and that 
the aptest words should always be chosen. But this can- 
not be effected by any rules of Ehetoric ; it belongs to the 
general cultivation of the mind. Some help may be ob- 
tained from Dictionaries. 

The clearness arising from the management of ambiguous 
words has been a progressing virtue of English writers. It 
was little attended to in the Elizabethan and immediately 
subsequent epochs ; hence ambiguity is very frequent in the 
greatest authors of those times. The most remarkable excep- 
tion to the general rule was perhaps Hobbes ; yet no good 
writer in the present day would let pass the number of am- 
biguities found in him. 

It may be doubted if the ancient Greek and Roman authors 
attended much to this peculiar merit of style. Many of them 
certainly overlooked it. 


STKRNGTH. 

1. Strength is the name fox the quality of style that 
elates us with the pleasurable feeling, called the sense or 
sentiment of Power. The highest form of strength is the 
SttMine. 

Other names for the same quality are Energy, Vigour, 
Eorce, Herve, Animation, Vivacity, Liveliness, Fervour, Lofti- 
ness, Brilliancy. Several of these have specific shades of 
meaning. Thus, Liveliness or Animation implies a certain 
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rapidity in tlie flow or cadence of the language, so as to render 
it more exciting. The poems of Sir Walter Scott exemplify 
this characteristic. Fervour snpposes a great intensity of pas- 
sion in the writer, made apparent in the lan^age. Loftiness 
scarcely differs from Sublimity. Brilliancy implies an ornate 
or figiy'ative style well sustained. 

Under the general term ‘Vivacity,’ here given as a synonyme 
for Strength, Campbell comprehends every excellence of style 
as far as the feelings are concerned, excluding only the intel- 
lectual qualities. Whatever can give impressiveness or effect 
to composition, or stir up any of the powerful or agreeable 
emotions, is regarded by him as a mode of Vivacity. He dis- 
cusses the choice, number, and arrangement of words, and 
various other points, as bearing on this general attribute of 
emotional power. 

*But the effects so embraced are various, and some of them 
widely contrasted. Thus Sublimity is very different from 
Pathos, and is often opposed even to the comprehensive de- 
signation, Beauty ; while something characteristic and peculiar 
is signified by Humour. It is, therefore, an object to arrive 
at an exact definition of these contrasted qualities. 

Leaving the humorous out of view for the present, we 
may draw a distinction among the other effects, based on the 
difference between our Active and our Passive modes of plea- 
surable excitement. The one is represented by the emotion 
of Power — the sense of Might possessed or imagined: the 
other, by what is variously called — Tender Feeling, Pathetic 
Emotion, Love, Affection. The first is what we propose to 
illustrate under the present head — Strength and Sublimity; 
the second will be found to embrace a circle largely coincid- 
ing with Beauty as opposed to the Sublime, in which meaning 
it points to the more soothing and passive enjoyments of Fine 
Art. 

2. I. The essential pleasure of Power is an elation or 
rebound from some state of weakness, impotence, con- 
straint, or dread ; and, like the re-action from any depress- 
ing condition, it imparts a grateful and hilarious glow to 
the mind. 

The pleasure is felt most acutely in those moments when 
we mrrselves pass from a lower to a higher grade of efficiency, 
as in recovering from sickness ; in growing Stronger physically 
or mentally ; in acquiring wealth ; and in being raised to a 
higher position of influence or command. In a stationary 
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condition, tlie necessary contrast is supplied by tbe recollec- 
tion of our own former inferiority, and by comparison with 
those at present our inferiors. 

3. II. We can derive a pleasurable elation from wit- 
nessing the manifestations of Power in other beings. This 
is an effect of Sympathy. 

A thrill of pleasure may arise from the sight of great force 
exerted by others. We feel for the time as if raised to a 
higher pitch of energy in ourselves. We enter (imperfectly 
and erroneously perhaps) into the feelings of the actor, and 
are sensibly elated by this transferred or imagined power. 
Hence the interest we take in superior force, whether bodily 
or mental, in eminent fortunes, and in the display of public 
authority and high command. 

The same effect is due to the recital of deeds of superior 
might. The mind is kindled in this way by the prowess of 
individuals and by the force of multitudes, as pourtrayed in 
the annals of the world ; and such compositions, when adequate 
to their subject, possess the quality of style now under, discus- 
sion. The attitude of Socrates, on his trial and before his exe- 
cution, as set forth by Plato, has always been regarded as sub- 
lime. 

The production of great effects of any kind is the sign of 
energy ; as the moving of a huge mass, or the stopping of a 
mass in mction. ' When the agent appears to work without 
effort, tbe impression is greatly enhanced. It is a favourite 
stroke, in literature especially, to show^ great results from 
small beginnings, and insignificant agencies ; as when the son 
of a poor miner revolutionized the world. This is a motive to 
exaggeration or hyperbole, — tbe charm of Romance and of 
Fairy-land. 

4. The display of Anger or Indignation, if approved of 
by ns, is sublime. 

These passions are modes of power or energy, and unless 
they stir us up to disapprobation and hostility, they giv6 us 
the agreeable elation of power. In poetry, hursts of indigna- 
tion are highly effective. 

The angry passions and exalted energies of combatants 
rouse the feeling of energy in the spectator. 

Gray’s Welsh Bard is the expression of indignation raised 
to the sublime. 

5 An effect of Terror sometimes mixes with the Sub- 
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e, but it detracts from, instead of heiglitening the plea- 
ible sentiment. 

Terror is, in its nature, a cause of weakness and prostra- 
So far as an object of might excites dread, it gives pain 
not pleasure. One of the tokens of power is wide-spread 
a'uetion and ruin ; and if we are ourselves exempted from 
misery^ we may enjoy the spectacle as a manifestation of 
:’gy. If, however, there is danger to any of our own in- 
sts, we are overwhelmed by fear, in place of being elated 
mblimity. 

The vast power exercised by the Mongol conquerors would 
iublime, if their destructive fury did not excite horror and 
ignation. 

Mere poetic and undefined terrors have little depressing 
3t, and the power that they suggest gives rise to the un- 
gled snblime. There is no real terror inspired by the 
)ch in Hamlet; — ’Tis now the very witching time of 
it’ — . 

So, in Cowper, the lines — 

While God performs, upon, the trembling stage 
Of his own works, his dreadful part alone. 

sublime from the well-chosen circumstances for suggesting 
er ; — ‘ the trembling stage,’ the acting ‘ alone,’ and the 
^adful ’ part ; while the dread is too vague to bring home 
sense of danger either to ourselves or to any definite per- 
. or interests. 

[n Milton’s ‘ Sin and Death ’ the sublime reposes upon 
3 imagined terror. 

3. III. A third form of the feeling is that arising when 
/iew or contemplate the powers of Nature. Tims, in 
filing the ocean wave, the commotion of the tempest, 
flow of rivers and the fall of cataracts, the mountains 
ley tower aloft, the volcano, and the Alpine glacier, 
e are elevated and pleased by the feeling of superior 
ht. ■ 

]his also is a kind of sympathy. We look at such displays 
a being like ourselves, but vastly more powerful, were at 
c. The personifj/ing impulse of the mind was, in former 
s, accompanied with a belief in actual spirits, of the human 
, investing the sea, the river, and the hurricane. The he- 
las passed away, hut the fiction is kept up, on account of 
grateful elation attending it. 
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Tlie mere magnitude and expanse of the outer wo rid ^ — the 
outspread landscape as seen, from a commanding height, and 
the plenitude of space with the scattered orbs of heaven— can 
fill the mind with the sense of vclsUiqsSj which is a variety of 
the feeling of might. 

Even the arrangements of man’s industry may be on Huch 
a scale as to impress us with the sentiment of superior |)ower. 
Populous cities, vast buildings, large machinery, fleets of ships, 
the implements of modern warfare, — are displays of force, 
which we readily assimilate to the volition of a g-igaiitic per- 
sonality. 

7. The mental elation, arising on the view of person- 
ages and objects of superior power, may be imparted 
through the mere description of them. 


A writer may so describe a conquering army, a liereie 
struggle, a storm, a prospect, as to produce an effect little, if 
anythmg, short of the reality. He may make up for the in- 
feriority of imagined scenes by a skilful employment of the 
devices of language. When, by such methods, he can excite 
the feeling of manifested power, he attains the quality of 
Strength, or the Sublime, in composition. 

The words that name powerful, vast, and exciting objects, 
effects, and qualities, make up the vocabulary of Strength. 
Such are break, crush, wreck, destruction, ruin, storm, tornado, 
torrent, ocean, mountain, continent, desert, world, planet, 
sphere, star, galaxy, nature, chaos. Years, ages, centurieg, 
geological time, immortal, eternal, primeval. Height, lofti- 
ness, snblimty, vastness, glory, expanse, infinite, inoflalile, 
uncreated, immensity. Armies, fleets, war, battles, conquorors, 
cifaes nations, empires, states, thrones, dominions, miiimtj, 
splendom, illustrious, divine, god-like, hero, demigod. Deity, 
multitude, thousands, millions. Magnanimity, resolution, dc- 
termmation, energy, force, might, elation, will, freedoin, 
genius, virtue, hope, faith. Words of this class skilfully com- 
bined are sublime. 

Simply to name one or more objects of superior might, m 
not enough. A child could get by heart and repeat the desig- 
suggestive of power on the vastest scale 
^ the mfimtude of space, the galaxies, the stars, the moun- 
ts, the cataracts, the tempests, the heroes of the past. Even 
a compositions aiming at the sublime are fre- 
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The following' are illustrations of sublimity : — 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
G-row dim witii age, and nature sink in years ; 

But tliou shalt flourish in immortal youth. 

Unhurt, amid the war of elements, 

The 'wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds. 

Here we have images of vast power and grandeur, ren- 
dered effective by contrast, and hy climax. 

Nothing was ever so well adapted to suggest utter and 
universal ruin as the Shakespearian expression : — 

Though the treasure 

Of natures germins tumble all together 

Wen till destruction sicken : answer me to what I ask you. 

See also the Poetical extracts in the Appendix. 

•8. The description of great and imposing objects, opem- 
tions, or events, will not constitute the Sublime in compo- 
sition, without certain conditions, already partly indicated. 

I. Originality, or combinations that are new. — Original 
comparisons, metaphors, and other figurative effects, applied 
to express what is intrinsically great, are a principal means 
of strength. 

In the real world, few things have the same effect after 
repetition. So in language; it is usually on the first encounter 
of a striking image, or a thought, that the resulting charm is 
at the highest. Novelty is the condition of many of our chief 
pleasures. 

The literary works that have fascinated mankind, and 
earned the lofty title of genius, abound in strokes of invention; 
witness Homer, ^schylus, Plato, Lucretius, Yirgil, Horace, 
Dante, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, De 
Poe, Pope, Swift, Addison, Cray, G-oethe, Scott, Byron, Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats. No combination of other 
merits could place any one in the first rank of poetic fame. 

Some explanation is required of the fact that many objects and 
compositions have the power to please after frequent repetition. 

In the first place, when there is a high 'degree of complexity 
and elaboration, the whole effect of a scene or work of art is not 
experienced on one occasion. It is often said of the S'wiss moun- 
tains, that they give new pleasure every time they are beheld. 

Secondly. Our own state of mind may alter, and may render 
us susceptible to beauties previously unfelt. This is especially the 
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case witli tlie greatest classical productions of poetry and otLer 
fme Arts. 

Tliirdly. Works that are far remored from wliat is habitual 
and familiar to us may be said to have a perennial novelty. This 
is one part of the charm of the ancient classics, of foreign litera- 
ture, and of the antique in our own country. 

Fourthly. A --great pleasure once felt can be revived in the 
memory in connexion with the object of it. It is by this memory 
or association of pleasure, that we counterwork the dulling effects 
of repetition, the loss of novelty, and the infeiior susceptibility of 
advanced life. Affection is the memory of pleasure. 

Fifthly. In Artistic effects, it must not be forgotten how much 
depends on the temperament of the individual. When the mind is 
in a high degree disposed to some one emotion, the repetition of 
the same objects and the same forms of language neither palls nor 
loses effect. As regards the love of natime, for example, Words- 
worth’s feelings were so copious that he could exclaim — 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

The same effect could not he wrought in men generally, except 
by some of the rarest and greatest of scenic combinations. John- 
son’s patriotism could bum on the plains of Marathon, and his 
piety wax warmer on the ruins of Iona; and such would ho the 
experience of the average man. Wordsworth’s heart could fill on 
much smaller occasions. 

9. II. Harmony and Keeping, or the mutual supj)ort 
of the language and the subject. 

We have already remarked on the power of an apposite 
comparison (Figures OP Similarity, §13). The nnitnal sup- 
port of two effects diminishes the intellectual labour of con- 
ceiving', and thus heightens the pleasure. It is part of everv 
Fine Art, as will be afterwards seen, to accumulate barnioiiies. 
In aiming at composition of a lofty kind, the difficulty is not 
so much to find strong language as to adapt and harmonize it. 

An examination of Milton’s description of Sin and Death 
would disclose a harmonious adjustment of the similes, the 
circumstances, and the fiow of the language, to the subject and 
to one another. We have in this passage all the elements of 
the sublime. The vast power *of the objects described, the 
expression borrowed from other powerful objects, the origin- 
ality, the keeping of all the particulars, and the rich cadeiice 
of the language — all contribute to the impression. ' 
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Strong epithets are forcible only when bestowed on suit- 
able objects. 

Tile vague comparisons and ill-assorted circumstances so 
frequent in Ossian, are a source of feebleness. 

The mixture of Saxon and Classical elements in English has 
often a discordant effect, and is adverse to poetry, 

10. * III. Variety, or the due alternation of effects. 

What has been for some time out of mind has a certain 

ireslmess on being renewed. We may derive considerable 
pleasure, apart from entire novelty, by varying, or alternating 
effects already experienced. After an interval, we can revisit 
impressive scenes, and re-pernse great compositions with de- 
light. 

On this ground, writing may be powerful by the variety 
of its effects, although none are absolutely new. Oommon- 
jdacc is not at its lowest, till it is narrow-ranging, poor, 
monotonons. A full command of the ideas, images, and com- 
binations of original minds, will make a second-rate poet, a 
good play-wrigiit, a novcl-wright, or an eloquent orator. 

11. Variety is sought after in all parts of composition. 
The frequent occurrence of the same Sound is unpleas- 
ing, Hence it is a law of melody to alternate the letters 
of the alpliabet. (See Melody.) 

12. To avoid repeating Words is one of the uses of 
])roiiouns. The same end is sought by using general words 
and synonymes. 

The ibllo\ving is an example. ‘ Tlie voyage is recom- 
menced. Tliey xn/d by tiic sandy shore of Araya, see the lofty 
eoeoaruvit trees that stand over Ciimaua, picrsiie fJi.elr vkuj 
along tha.t ])0:ULti{id coast, noficintj the Piritii palm of Maraca- 
patm,, then, traverse the diilleidt waters of the gloomy Golofo 
'f 1‘isi e, [uivs lhe])i*ovince ofVenc/aicla, catch agtimpse of the white 
siiuiiuits of i>he mountains above Santa Martha, conibme on 
iJi-eir cii/trse to IJai'ieii, iiowmeinoraldo for the failure of so many 
greal enterprises — and still no temple, no great idol, no visible 
eroed, no enll/iv.'’ 

The studied variation of tlie terms is often caiTied too hir ; 
and blierc is seen in some eminent writers a readiness to incur 
^petition to a degree that would once have been reckoned in- 
elegant. In tins sentoruio from Macaulay, wefiud both variety 
and repetition : — ‘ As there is no stronger .sign of a mind desti- 
iiitG of the poetical faculty than the temlencij to turn images 
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into abstractions — ^jMinerva for example, into Wisdom— -so there 
is no stronger sign of a mind truly poetical than a disposition 
to reverse the process^ and to mahe individuals out of generali- 
ties.’ 

In introducing synonymes to vary the language, there 
should, if possible, be some other reason apparent in the selec- 
tion. ‘ If any one talte or touch a particle of the hoard, the others 
join against him and hang him for the tliefV Here, ' take or 
touch ’ describes the mere physical action ; ^ theft ’ is used in 
connexion with its punishment as criminal. ‘ Views with re- 
spect to human improvement are so comforting to entertain^ 
that even, although founded in delusion, a wise man would 
be disposed to cherish them ‘ entertain ’ and ‘ cherish ’ are 
synonymes, but each has a certain propriety in its own connexion. 

13. Variety is also sought in the length and in the struc- 
ture of Sentences. 

Some writers affect a succession of curt sentences, as Chaii- 
ning and Macanlay. In Johnson, we have the excessive itera- 
ation of the balanced period, which is a beauty, when sparingly 
used. In Gibbon, the Johnsonian form is adopted, but not to 
the same excess. A good style introduces by turns every 
type of effective sentence that fits the subject. 

14. In a long composition, as a Eomance, a Play, or an 
Oration, many different kinds of interest or effect are pur- 
posely aimed at. 

The extreme case of variety is Contrast, as in Light and 
Shade, Cold and Hot. 

In style, variety amounting to Contrast is seen in passing 
from the Scientific or abstract, to the Poetic or concrete ; from 
the Tragic to the Comic ; from Sublimity to Pathos. In such 
transitions, not merely is one state of feeling remitted, but an 
opposite is induced. 

15. The more stirring effects should be relieved by 
alternating with what gives little excitement. 

A bold figure, a strong image, an impressive object, exert 
their full force when the composition is in other respects quiet 
and unexciting. 

In Gray’s Bard the couplet — 

Give ample room and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace- 

exemplifies the effect of a single strong word set among others 
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of a quieter tenor. Pope is blamed for excess of epigrams and 
other strong figures. Young’s Mgbt Thoughts are too much 
on one key. The Essays of Macaulay want relief to their 
brilliancy. Carlyle’s French Eevolution is saved by its great 
originality from palling upon the attention : this is the prero- 
gative of the highest genius. 

Apart from great originality, the strength of a composition 
may be sustained by employing all the Figures in due alterna- 
tion ; now a simile or a metaphor, at another time a metonymy, 
then a contrast, again an epigram, a hyperbole, an interroga- 
tion or a climax ; and no one figure should recur dispropor- 
tionately. Variety may also be attended to in the Number of 
Words, as in alternating the terse with the elegantly diffuse ; 
and likewise in the Order, by well-timed inversions. 

The effect of an occasional sparkle of imagination— as a 
simile or an epigram — in a discourse addressed to the sober 
reason is grateful and exhilarating. 

When an emphatic expression comes from a man habitu- 
ally sober and measured in his language, the effect is doubly 
telling. 

16. The putting of what is Specific and Concrete for 
what is General or Abstract, is a recognised means of 
strength. 

The superior force of concrete and specific terms has been 
seen under the Figures, and also in explaining Simplicity. 
Examples are abundant in Poetry. Every stanza of Gray’s 
Elegy is in point. 

17. The description of the External, or Object, World 
is more conducive to strength than the description of states 
of the mind. 

It is a law of our nature that much attention directed npon 
the feelings of the mind has a debilitating effect ; and, ob- 
versely, to be taken out of self, and made to regard external 
things, is inspiriting. In referrmg to humanity, the names 
implying its outward and bodily aspects are, as far as practi- 
cable, to be chosen. Better say, ‘ Men (human beings, we) are 
disposed to over-rate distant good,’ than ‘ the mind is dis- 
posed,’ ‘ OUT feelings exaggerate,’ &c. (See Description). 

18. Every aid to the easy conception and understand- 
ing of what is meant, contributes to strength. 

All kinds of difficulty and labour, intellectual as well as 
bodily, are depressing ; the relief from labour is cheering. Any 
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device tLat easily and vividly suggests a picture, is a means 
of strength. An incoherent crowd of images oppresses the 
mind : order in the array, mutual harmony, and paucity of 
numher give the cheerful feeling' of intellectual relief. The 
first stanzas of the Elegy of Gray are perhaps overcrowded. 
Hohenlinden is a nearer approach to perfection, in the proper 
numher of the ideas and the images. 

Notice has already been taken of the production of strength 
by Brevity auid by the Arrangement of l^ords. Various minor 
points have been alluded to in the detail of the Figures of 
Strength. 

19. The peculiar effect known as Soaring, or taking a 
flight, demands keeping in the language, a climax in the 
thought, and a cadence falling to the close. 

See p. 68 and examples in Appendix. 

20. The quality of strength and the sublime may appear 
in scientific composition, . although not the direct aim of 
science. 

The vast objects and powers of Nature are handled in 
science as well as in poetry. Geography embraces the sublime 
features of the earth, xAstronomy the heavens. But the peculiar 
force of science consists in the discovery of general laws, which 
embrace in a short statement a wide range of knowledge. 
Such enlargements of human insight and power may have the 
character that we are considering. The law of universal 
gravity is sublime. 

21. The inodes and effects of strength are commensurate 
with the variety of powers in the physical, the moral, and 
the intellectual world, whether cited on their own account, 
or adduced in illustration of something else. 

One great aim of composition is to heighten some actual 
subject by the force of comparisons, allusions, and impressive 
circumstances and groupings; as a scene of nature, an abode 
of mankind, an event in history. In some instances, a purely 
fictitious theme is worked up from borrowed materials, as in 
Paradise Lost. 

22. The poet enhances the sublime of Nature by open- 
ing up new and impressive aspects of personality. 

This is sometimes called Interpretation, as if it were the 
evoking of hidden meanings in the aspect of things. We 
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sliould rather consider it as an agreeable illusion, brought 
about by superadding foreign attributes. 

The department of ISTature-poetry is best represented in 
modern times. Reference may be made to Thomson, Cowper, 
Beattie, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, and 
Tennyson. In all of them we find original indications of 
similarity between natural appearances, and the signs of human 
personality. 

The noble lines of Coleridge on Mount Blanc exemphfy the 
sublime. The following fi:*om Wordsworth is more akin to 
Pathos. 

Then up I rose 

And dragged to earth both branch and bough, with crash 
And merciless ravage ; and the shady nook 
Of hazels, and the green and mossy bower, 

Deformed and sullied^ patiently gave up 
Their quiet being : — 


FEELING — PATHOS. 

1. In contrast to the sentiment of Power, there is a 
class of emotions allied to inaction, repose, and the passive 
side of our nature. They may flourish even under the 
consciousness of weakness. The generic title of these 
emotions is Tender Peeling. 

The word ‘feeling’ has a restricted application to mean 
tender feeling, or tenderness. Love and the warm affections 
are displays of tender emotions. Pathos and the pathetic are 
other designations of the same quality. 

Considered as a large source of human pleasure, these 
emotions are important. They are a bond of mutual attrac- 
tion among human beings, and increase hy being shared ; and 
they manifest themselves as a soothing and cheering influence 
in the depths of misery and depression. 

2. The Tender Peelings are awakened by objects of 
special affection, by displays of active goodness, by hu- 
mane sentiments, by pain and misery, and by pleasures, 
especially such as are gentle rather than acute. In highly 
pathetic situations, several of these modes are combined. 

We have here to do with these influences, not in the actual, 
but as expressed in language ; and the illustration of them will 
be determined accordingly. 
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(1.) As to wliat relates to the strong special affections of 
mankind. Richter sajs, ^ Unhappy is the man whose motlier 
does not make all mothers interesting.’ Inasmuch as the gene- 
rality of human beings have experienced some of the special 
attachments of family, friendship, and country, any allnsion 
that strongly reminds them of these relationships has tender 
influence. Such allusions form a principal ingredient in all 
kinds of poetry. The love tale is indispensable to the Drama 
and the Romance. 

(2.) Acts of goodness awaken the tender sentiment both 
in the recipient and in the beholder. Hence the charm of nar- 
ratives of compassion, beneficence, and philanthrophy. The 
spectacle of devotedness has in every age exercised a fascina- 
tion over men’s minds. Of the ideal pictures indulged in by 
poets, this is the most frequent. The relation of protector and 
protected is cherished even to excess. 

Burke’s picture of Howard is touching : — ^ He has visited all 
Europe, .... to dive into the depths of dungeons ; to 
plunge into the infection of hospitals ; to survey the mansions 
of sorrow and pain ; to take the gage and dimensions of misery, 
depression, and contempt ; to remember the forgotten, to at- 
tend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and compare and 
collate the distresses of all men in all countries.’ 

(3.) The mere expression of kindly and humane sentiments 
works in the same way. These sentiments are the echo and 
approval of active goodness, and lose their power only wRen 
offered as a substitute for the actions themselves.* 

(4.) Pain, misery, calamity, — ‘ all the ills that flesh is Reir 
to ’ — stir the depths of our tender nature. The words ‘ pity,’ 

‘ compassion,’ mean tenderness at the prompting’ of distress. 
It is most natural that the pains of the affections sbould 
awaken the feeling. The sorrowful side of human life is eii- 

One of the most touching passages in ancient poetry is that con- 
tained in Ovid’s Metamorphoses (Book xv.) where the poet in describing 
the tenets of the Pythagoreans, dwells upon their feeling of the sacredness 
of animal life. After adverting to the deserved punishment of the wild 
heast tor his ravages and spoliation, ''he exclaims, ‘ What have ye done to 
he so treated, ye gentle sheep, made to provide for men, ye that bear 
nectar in the full teat, that give us your wool for covering, and are more 
helpful in life than in death ? What has the ox done, a guileless innocent 
heast, made to endure toil r’ ‘ Unmindful he, and not worthy to be re- 
paid with crops, who could kill the tiller of his fields, as soon as the 
weight of the crooked plough was removed; who struck with the axe 
that neck^ worn with labour, which had so often* renewed the hard 
neid and given so many harvests !' (116-126). 
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countered by erery derice that can stimulate the flow of this 
soothing emotion. The fate of mortality common to all, and 
its untimely arrival and untoward circumstances in the greater 
number, keep us in constant readiness for the tender outburst. 
The passing away of generation after generation, the sinking 
into foBgetfulness, the long and last farewell, — are the touch- 
ing themes of religion, the vocation of the tragic poet, the 
soul -engrossing actuality. 

It is a strong testimony to the power of this emotion, not 
merely to tranquilize, but to cause delight, that for the sake of 
it we can bear with tales and pictures of distress. Even death 
can yield a powerful fascination. On this theme, we are again 
obliged to recall the Elegy of Gray. 

(5.) Though it appears a contradiction, the tender feeling 
is awakened by pleasure as well as by pain. The contradic- 
tion is easily reconciled, for the influence of the emotion on 
pain is due to its intrinsically pleasurable nature. 

The pleasures disposing to tenderness are chiefly the gen- 
tle pleasures, as opposed to the fiery and exciting : they are 
such as are compatible with repose. The example most rele- 
vant to our present object is the Beautiful in the narrow 
sense, as opposed to the Sublime. The characteristic elements 
of Beauty, as will be seen, are certain sensuous pleasures of 
the sight and hearing, coupled with harmonies, and extended by 
associations. These incline to, and adopt, tenderness as a kin- 
dred quality. 

Any very intense pleasure will dispose to tender feeling. 
Even the elation of power may show itself in afiectionate con- 
descension ; and the sentiment of the sublime may be mingled 
with what pertains to beauty. 

The influence of acts of goodness in breeding tenderness 
is in no small degree connected with the benefit conferred on 
the recipient. It is seldom that a tender response is given to 
the display of affection followed by causing pain, as in surgery, 
or in punishing offenders for their good. 

The vocabulary of Tenderness corresponds to these various 
sources of emotion. (1.) Mother, father, sister, brother, son, 
daughter, child, lover, husband, wife, home, hearth, friend, 
country, God, Saviour. (2, 8.) Good, kind, benevolent, pro- 
tecting, generous, humane, love, the heart, fond, devoted, 
sacrifice, afiection, sympathy, pity, compassion, fellow-feeling, 
disinterestedness, (4.) Pain, agony, torment, awe, sadness, 
tears, distress, misery, adversity, calamity, disaster, trouble, 
trial, affliction, hitterxiess, sinking, desolation, bereavement. 
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fatherless, widow, orphan, wretchedness, tribulation, sorrow, 
grief, inconsolable, tragic, pathetic, despairing, doomed, de- 
voted, accursed, death, the grave, the tomb, the departed. 
(5.) Pleasure, joy, rejoicing, delight, charm, happiness, felicity, 
bliss, transport, glad, grateful, cordial, genial, heart-felt. 

3. With allowance for difference of subject, the “condi- 
ditions of the employment of language to raise Pathetic 
emotion are the same as for strength. (See p.63.) 

A mere profusion of the phraseology and images of pathos, 
without originality, keeping, or alternation and relief, will fail 
to accomplish the end in view. When the language exceeds 
the occasion, we have the maudlin and the sentimental, as in 
Sterne’s episode on the Ass, and not unfrequently in the 
speeches of both Sheridan and Burke. 

The maudlin is reached by Burke in the following sen- 
tence on the British constitution, a subject which people in 
general are unable to regard as an object of affectionate fond- 
ness. ‘ In this choice of inheritance we have given to onr 
frame of polity the image of a relation in Hood ; binding up 
the constitution of our country with our dearest domestic ties ; 
adopting our fandamental laws into the bosom of our familij 
affections ; keeping inseparable, and cherishing with the 
warmth of all their comhlned and muhcally reflected charities^ 
onr state, our hearths, our sepulchres, and our altars,^ 

In Bxti’act YI., pathos is shown in contrast to tragic 
strength on the one hand, and to unredeemed horrors on the 
other. The misery that inspires tender feeling must neither 
repel nor overwhelm our sympathies. 

4 The interest of natural objects is, in many in- 
stances, due to their suggesting the tender emotion. 

Although the vastness of the world inspires the sublime, 
yet there are many objects and situations that touch us in 
other ways (p. 89.) The fragile stem indicates weakness ; the 
dower on the rock is an image of protection. See, among 
numberless instances, Wordsworth’s odes to the Daisy. 

Thou unassuming common place 
Of Nature, loith that homely face, 

And yet with something of a grace, 

Which love makes for thee ! 

5. The following are additional examples of Pathos. 

‘ Ye shall seek me in 'the morning, but I shall not be.’ 
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Wolsey’s Farewell need only be referred to. 

The Clerk’s Tale of Grriseldain Chancer, with its incredible 
picture of meekness and submission, is replete with pathos. 
Griselda’s speech to her husband, when about to be cast ofi”, 
contains these touching lines : — 

O goode God ! how gentle and how kind 
Ye seemed by your speech and your visage 
The day that maked was our marriage ! 

Compassion for the oppressed, and for the victims of injus- 
tice, is a common form of tenderness. 

There is deep pathos in the sense of loneliness, illustrating 
the alliance of tender emotion with weakness. 

How can I live without thee ! How forego 
Thy sweet converse, and love so dearly join’d, 

To live in these wild woods forlorn. 

The decline of strength with advancing years disposes to 
the melting mood. 

The circumstances and arts of pathos may be well studied 
in Thackeray’s picture of Esmond at his mother’s grave. 

' Esmond came to this spot in one sunny evening of spring, and 
saw, amidst a thousand black crosses, castuig their shadows across 
the grassy mounds, that particular one which markvsd his mother’s 
resting-iDlace. Many more of those poor creatures that lay there 
bad adoxDted that same name with which sorrow had re-baptised 
her, and which fondly seemed to hint their mdividu'al story of love 
and grief. He fancied her, in tears and darkness, loieehng at the 
foot of her cross, under which her cares were buried. Surely he 
knelt down, and said his o^vn prayer there, not in sorrow so much 
as in awe (for even his memory had no recollection of her) and in 
p)ity for the x)angs which the gentle soul in life had been made to 
suffer. To this cross she brought them ; for this heavenly bride- 
groom she exchanged the husband who had wooed her, the traitor 
who had left her. A thousand such hillocks lay round about, the 
gentle daisies springing out of the grass over them, and each bear- 
ing its cross and reciiUescat. A nun, veiled in black, was iaieeling 
bard by, at a sleeping sister’s bed-side (so fresh made, that the 
spring had scarce had time to spin a cover-lid for it) ; beyond the 
cemetery walls you had glimpses of life and the world, and the 
spires and gables of the city. A bird came down from a roof 
ox-)posite, and lit first on a cross, and then on the grass below it, 
whence it flew away presently with a leaf in its mouth ; then came 
a sound of chanting from the chapel of the sisters hard by ; others 
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Lad long since filled the place ’wMcL poor Maiy Magdalene once 
Lad tLere, were kneeling at tLe same stall and Leaiing tLe same 
livmns and prayers in wLicL Ler stricken heart Lad found consola- 
tion. Might she sleep in peace — might she sleep in peace ; and 
we, too, when our struggles and pains are over ! But the earth is 
the LoiNi’s, as the heaven is; we are alike his creatures here and 
yonder. I took a httle flower off the Idllock and kissed it, and 
went my way like the bird that had just lighted on the cross by 
me, back into the world again. Silent receptacle of death ! tran- 
quil depth of calm, out of reach of tempest and trouble. I felt as 
one who had been walking below the sea, and treading amidst the 
bones of shipwrecks.’ 

From the natoe of the subject, the Bible abounds with 
examples of Pathos, greatly aided by the Saxon style of our 
translation. 

Every great poetic genius has been able to produce strokes 
of pathos; but in some it is a marked feature. John Paul 
Richter is probably unsurpassed. Shakespeare’s tenderness is 
equal to his sublimity. Chaucer occasionally touches the 
tender chords ; Spenser still oftener; In recent times Cowper, 
Goethe, Burns, Scott, Wilson, Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, 
Shelley, have given many examples. It is essential alike to the 
novel and to the drama, to produce scenes of love and pathos. 


THE LUDICROUS — HUMOUR — WIT. 

1. The ludicrous and the laughable are names for what 
excites laughter. 

Among the causes of laughter we may name abundance of 
animal spirits, any sudden accession of pleasure, the special 
elation of power and superiority, or an unexpected diversion 
of the mind when under excitement. 

The laughable in composition is accounted for as follows : — 

2. The Ludicrous is for the most part based on the 
degradation, direct or indirect, of some person or interest — 
something associated with power, dignity, or gravit}^ It 
is farther requisite that the circumstances of this degrada- 
tion should not he such as to produce any other strong 
emotion, as pity, anger, or fear. 

Comedy took its rise from the jeering and personal vitupe- 
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ration indulged in during the processions in honour of the god 
Dionysus, or Bacchus. In the regular comedy, and in every 
kind of composition aiming at the laughable, the essential in- 
gredient is the vilifying and degrading of men, or of institu- 
tions, commanding some degree of veneration or respect. 

ThQ pleasure thus afforded is very great, and has a strong 
affinity with that feeling of exalted energy entering into the 
sublime. To throw down anything from a height is a signal 
manifestation of power, and, as such, gratifies the agent and 
those that enter into his feelings. Even where the prostration 
is not designed by a conscious agent, as when any one tumbles 
in the mud, or takes fright at an unexpected appearance, we 
enjoy a glut of power corresponding to the greatness of the 
effect. When our sympathy is with the object thrown down, 
the tendency to laughter is arrested, and some other feeling 
takes its place. 

The following are examples of this degradation. When 
Moliere introduces the celestial messenger of the gods, sitting 
tired on a cloud, and complaining of the number of Jupiter’s 
errands, Night expresses surprise that a god should be weary ; 
whereupon. Mercury indignantly asks, “ Are the gods made of 
iron ? ” This degradation of divine personages is ludicrous 
and delightful to unbelievers. Accordingly, in the decline of 
Paganism, the gods came to be a subject of mirth in such com- 
positions as the Dialogues of Lucian. 

A Frenchman, disappointed with English cookery, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Behold a land with sixty religions^ and only one sauce.'' 
The putting religion and sauce upon a level partly degrades 
religion, but still more degrades the speaker; and there is a 
complex effect of the ludicrous. 

The lines of Hudibras — 

And like a lobster boiled the morn 
From black to red began to turn — 

contain an obvious degradation of a dignified subject, although 
of the inanimate world. Whatever inspires us with lofty feel- 
ings of admiration or awe can be a subject of ludicrous pros- 
tration, if we are disposed to exult over the fall. Most usually 
we enjoy the laugh at something that we observe other people 
respecting, but do not ourselves respect. 

The incident of Queen Sophie Charlotte taking a pinch of 
snuff during the pompous and protracted coronation ceremo- 
nial of her husband Friedrich I. of Prussia, is intensely ludi- 
crous. The rules of decorum were treated witli contempt, 
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and the splendour of a pageant suddenly dashed by an act 

suo-o'estive of ennui. m x r-i • 

"^The Burlesque, the Mock-heroic, Parody, Travesty, carica- 
ture, are modes of composition answering to the general cha- 
racteristic of the ludicrous. Either some elevated object is 
treated in a low and vulgar style, or a mean object in the style 
of things dignified ; in both cases, there is an effect of degra- 
dation. 

3. The circumstances of the laughable may vary be- 
tv/een two extremes : — 

On the one extreme, we have the pure pleasure of power 
shading into malignity, as seen in the laugh of victory, 
derision, ridicule, scorn, contumely, contempt. 

Li composition, this is exemplified in the writings of Swift 
and Yoltaire, in the letters of Junius, and in the comedies of 
Aifistophanes. Unmeasured denunciation, abuse, sarcasm, 
give this pleasure, provided they do not rouse sympathy to- 
wards the victim. 

4. At the other end of the scale, the exultation of 
power is disguised by various arts ; and the laugh assumes 
a genial, kindly, and living character. This is HuMOUE. 
We often hear of innocent raillery and harmless jests. 

Xow since degradation must, as a rule, be unpleasant to the 
person degraded, while it cannot be acceptable to the honest 
sympathies of men generally, there must he something to re- 
deem or neutralise the effect. 

(1.) It is hut raillery, when the degradation attaches to 
something that a man does not pride himself upon. We may, 
without offence, ridicule the bad handwriting of any one not 
pretending to write well. 

(2.) A jest may he broken upon a point of character so 
unquestionable as to be beyond the reach of depreciation. A 
handsome man will allow any slight irregularity or defect to 
be laughed at ; not so he that is really deformed. 

(3.) The degradation may he made the occasion of a compli- 
ment. An example occurs in Be Quincey’s criticism on Kant’s 
style. ‘ Kant was a great man; but he was obtuse and deaf as 
an antediluvian boulder with regard to language and its capa- 
cities. He has sentemes which have been measured by a car- 
penter^ an.d some of them run two feet eight by six inch'es. 'Now, 
a sentence with that enormous span is fit only for the use of a 
•megatherkmi or a p'e-Adamite,’ It is possible to pass off, by 
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the seasoning of a little jocularity, an amount of adulation that 
would be otherwise intolerable. 

(4.) An infusion of kindly and tender feeling softens the 
harsh effect of ludicrous degradation. Carlyle, in speaking* of 
John Paul Richter, says, ‘ In Richter’s smile itself a touching 
pathos lies hidden,’ and he adds, ‘ the essence of humour is 
sensibility ; warm, tender fellow-feeling with all forms of 
existence,’ This is a widely prevalent, although not the only, 
mode of converting the ludicrous into humour. It is admirably 
exemplified in Don Quixote, whose childish folly is ludicrous, 
and his chivalrous devotion amiable. The like combination 
renders Sir Roger De Coverley a humorous personification. 
Burns and Sir Walter Scott exhibit the same kind of Iiiiinom*. 
We may' contrast these instances with Swift and Voltaire, 
who struck severe blows, with no palliation of kindliness. 

• Thus the great masters of pathos are also the greatest 
humourists. It should also be noted that a slight touch of the 
joculai* often enables one to display tender feeling without 
b e c o mi n g* ni an dl i ii . 

(5.) Jesting at one’s own expense is humorous. This is 
one mode of sacrilieing self for the pleasure of others. Fial- 
staff’s liumonr in part consists in smTendering himself as a butt 
to his companions. When Sir Hugh Evans, on the eve of his 
duel, confesses that he has ‘a great dispositions to cry,’ he 
is highly huinorous. 

To constitute a genial and good humoured company, it 
is essential that each, in their turn, should submit to be 
laughed at. 

Syduey Sriiitlfs imuark to the Chapter of St. Pa-iil’s, on 
the proposal to lisy a. wooden pavement round tlio building, — 
‘ if vw lay o/rr lieadis higether, the tliiiig is done’, — wa>. witty 
and humorous. If any one outside had said ,’ — [/oic Uiy yo/ir 
heads together,’ — it would liavo wanted the humour. 

(<).) iluniour is reached ]>v combining effects of wit and 
poetic beauty Vv'ith the liulierons. The pleasure tlius arising 
is often, capable of eireetiia-liy soothing the wounded pride of 
the siitierer, and his syTn|>athizei*s. All the great productions 
of comic genius might be (pioted as examples, and such of 
them as have seldom any of the other softening ingredients 
yield momentary flashes of geniality from this cause. It is 
only thus that either Swift or Voltaire can lay claim to 
humour ; it is also the principal sorteiiing ingredient in Aris- 
tophanes. 

Chaucer was a great humourist, on several of the grounds 
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now stated. He did nofc often derogate from tlie dignity of 
liis subjects in a violent or extreme form ; be imparted flatter- 
ing and loving toucbes to his ludicrous depreciation ; and he 
could clothe his shafts with delicate wit and poetic imagery to 
a degree unsurpassed. His Canterbury Tales abound in 
humour. His ‘ Disappearance of the Dairies ’ is an example of 
sarcasm and innuendo invested with the highest beahties of 
poetry. 

Addison’s humour is represented by Thackeray (Lectures 
on English Humourists) as depending chiefly on the trivial 
nature of the follies ridiculed, and on the lightness of the 
scourging hand. It was easy to redeem so gentle an applica- 
tion of the rod. 

5. Wit is defined as a corDbinatioii of ideas, in the first 
place, %nexpeGted; secondly, ingenious ; and thirdly, con- 
si sting in a play upon words.^ 

(1.) As regards being unexpected,. This is implied in the 
terms usually employed, as strokes, sallies, flashes. A sharp, 
biting, pungent, racy effect, as wit is, must be something 
sudden and new. In this we have only the essential con- 
dition of the highest literary effects, that is to say, originality 
or novelty. 

(2.) The unexpected combination must display ingenuity 
or skill, such as gives something to admire. 

Herein consists what may be called the interesting and 
genial element of wit, — the pleasure of admiration. 

(3.) It is a mode of ingenuity consisting in a play upon 
words. 

The Epigram is the purest representative of wit. Hext 
are Innuendo and Irony, All the varieties of. effect produced 
by double meanings, including puns and conundrums, if they 


This definition follows Mr Samuel Bailey’s in the first two points, 
but not in the last. Mr. Bailey’s definition is — ‘ Wit may be described 
as consisting in an (1) unexpected {2) inyenious combination of ideas 
of such a nature, as (3) not to carry away the attentmi from the ingenuity 
displayed.'* The last named feature may be applicable to witticisms, but it 
does not to my mind hit the real distinction between unexpected and in- 
genious combinations that are witty, and those that are spoken of under some 
other name ; for example, new inventions in machmery and in the useful 
arts generally. There could not he wit without the intervention of lan- 
guage. Nay more ; when language is used in a straightforward way, or 
without doable meanings, quibbles, evasions, or trickery of any kind, 
although it may yield literary effects of the highest order, as sublimity 
and pathos, it is not wit. (Bailey’s Discourses, p. 241). 
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possess tlae conditions of unexpectedness and ingenuity, are 
designated wit. 

A striking metaplior is sometimes called witty, because of 
its possessing tbe two first requisites, while also requiring the 
instrumentality of language : — 

Briglit like tke sun ker eyes tke gazers strike 
And like the sun they shine on all alike. 

So any great ingenuity in turning a figure is admired 
under the name of Wit. It is remarked by Dry den that 
when a poet describes his mistress’s bosom as white as snow, 
he is at the utmost poetical ; but when he proceeds to add 
‘and as cold too,’ he becomes witty! Likewise a double 
analogy, as in the retort of Coleridge, during his democratic 
lectures at Bristol, to some marks of disapprobation : ‘ I am 
not at all surprised that, when the red-hot prejudices of aristo- 
crats are suddenly plunged into the cool element of reason, 
they should go ofl‘ with a hiss.’ (Bailey, p. 267). 

Thus it is, that any fine effect, bound up more with the 
language than with the matter, may receive the praise of wit. 
We may apply the name to a stroke of felicitous brevity. A 
fop, who possessed fine teeth, and was always grinning in order 
to show them, was designated by Horace Walpole as Hhe 
gentleman with the foolish teeth.^ 

6. Wit, although distinct from the ludicrous, is fre- 
quently found in combination with it. 

We have seen that wit can convert the Indicrons into 
humour. It being not always permissible to degrade a per- 
son or thing by open vituperation or depreciatory adjuncts, 
some disguise or redeeming ingenuity is sought out, aud the 
forms of wit are well adapted for the purpose. An anecdote 
related by Lord Bacon is an apt illustration. ‘ Mr. Popham, 
afterwards Lord Chief Justice Popham, when he was speaker, 
and the House of Commons had sat long, and done , in effect 
nothing, coming one day to Queen Elizabeth, she said to him, 
Now, Mr. Speaker, what hath passed in the Commons’ 
Plouse ? ” He ansAvered, “if it please yonr majesty, seven 
weelcs.'^ ’ Without this play upon words, the Speaker could 
not have dared to reproach the House for their proceed- 
ings. 

The witticisms that convey depreciation are probably more 
numerous than all others put together. Jerrold’s ingenuity 
took this form in almost every instance. Thus when some 
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one said that a certain musical air, ‘ had quite earned hint 
airaif^ Jerrold looked round the company and asked, ‘ Is there 
no one here that can whistle it ?’ 


MELODY. 


1. The iilelody, Harmony, or Music of language in- 
volves both the action of the Voice, and the sense of Hear- 
ing. 

What is hard to pronounce is not only disagreeable in the 
act oi pronouncing, but also disagreeable to hear ; for in 
listening to speech, we cannot help having present to oiir 
mind the way that the words would affect our organs if vae 
had to utter them ourselves. Also, in reading without uttei- 
anc8 aloud, we have a sense of the articulate flow to the voice 
and to the ear. 

2. If we regard the sounds of the alphabet individually, 
we shall And, as a rule, that the abrupt consonants are the 
liardest to pronoiiiice, and the vowels the easiest. 

The letters p, t, J:, are the most abrupt of all ; nest are 
their aspirated forms /, th (thin), h; these are called sharp 
mutes. The corresponding flat mutes are h, v; d, th (thine), 
(j. These last allow a certain continuance of the voice, and 
are pronounced with a less painful eflbrt. Thus, above is easier 
tiianpvfff; go thou than mt. 

The liquids, r, Z, w, n, ng, and the sibilants, sh, z, zli, 
are all continuous sounds, approaching in this respect to the 
vowels ; while ?c.' and p are a kind of consonant vowels. There 
IS no abruptness in rubi, loom-, shame, lemire. The Greek 
and Eoinan languages (tbe Greek most) showed a preference 
for the flat mutes, the liquids, and the sibilants ; and, for the 
most part, softened the sharp mutes, especially p, t, Jr, by com- 
bination with the more flowing letters, as clepsydra, priirient, 

Yii-e liare the benefit of this in English, owing to the great 
number ot words adopted by us from the classics. 

3. Tiie abrupt consonants are easiest in alternation wdtli 
vowels, and especially long \wels ; as, ajopear, Attica, I 
go to gmt a cabbage apart, I took a ticket above. 

In these cases the transition of the voice from consonant 
to vowel is easy ; with the other class of consonants it is less 
easy ; as elirtiinafion,clammiuess, azure. Hence there is a char- 
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acteristic lightness and rapidity in the alternation of mutes 
with vowels, while the other combination yields a slow and 
soft melody. 

4. A sharp and aflat mute cannot be easily sounded to- 
gether ; as 'up hf, eke go. 

In the flat mutes, there is an accompanying vocal sound 
from the larynx, which it takes a certain time to commence. 
Hweii an intervening vowel, if short, does not suffice to make 
the pronunciation easy, as may be seen in pal), keg, ted. A 
lonig vowel, or a combined liquid or sibilant, will remove the 
diihcnlty, as in toad, pohe, trod/^ 

5. The cumulation of consonants makes difficulty of pro- 
nunciation ; which is aggravated when they do not coalesce, 

when the vowels are short and emphatic. Thus the 
words, pledged, adjudged, struggled, scratched^ strengthened 
disrespect, fifthly, are harsh. 

The lightest and most agreeable words are those that alter- 
nate vowels and consonants, or vowels and easy combinations 
of consonants. Snch are celerity, fertility, intinudation. 

6. The alternation of vowel and consonant makes the 
succession of words more agreeable ; as a lovely hoy, a good 
intention. 

The change of the indeflnite article into an before a vowel 
is in accordance with this principle. 

"When the same consonant ends one word and begins the 
next, the eflect is unpleasant; as keep people, brief fate, hear 
rig Jit, coine more, gone now, dress soon, tar, Xerres. It is diffi- 
CLilt to make a panse, and go back upon the same letter. If 
the consonants diflbr somewhat, the eiibrt is easier as brief 
ytUition, let there, cut dead, comes soft. A liquid and a mute, 
or two liquids (not the same), are pronounced without diffi- 
culty ; rare doings, come back, calm retreat. 

7. It is desirable to avoid the clash of vowels both in 

See a paper on the Classification of the Consonants in the Museum 
(Fob. 1865) by Mr. J. Ross, Rector of the High School, Arbroath. Mr. 
Ross carries out hilly, as some others have done, (Dr. Arnott, for example) 
the triple divisions into Labials, Linguals, and Gutturals ; he calls u., 
ng the Labial, Lingual, and Guttural nasals ; and makes up a class of 
Semi- vowels, containing w, (Labial;, I, r (Lingual), y (Guttural). There 
will be found in the paiier various interesting remarks beaiing on the 
rules of Melody. 


6 
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the middle of words, and between one word and anotlier; 
idea, Mattes, reHisstenie, are difficult combinations ; so are 
the successions you unite ^ potato only. 

Many persons in England are unable to say ^ idea of they 
pronounce idear of. 

In the clash of vowels, it is better that one should foe short 
and the other long, or one emphatic and the othei* not ; as go 
on, the ear. When ilie precedes an unemphatic syllable we are 
obliged to make it emphatic, the endeavour. If the vowels 
are different, the pronunciation is easier ; lively oracles, ;pity tes, 
bleiu over. 

8. Long vowels out of accent are somewhat hard to pro- 
nounce ; as in contribute, ow hi follow, a in reprobate. 

Some words allow more time for these vowels, as moun- 
tsdneer, usudl. 

9. It contributes to the melody of language, to avoid the 
too frequent repetition of the same letters, whether conson- 
ants or vowels. 

Our language may be said to contain 23 consonants, and 
15 vowels in accent, with unaccented vowels, and diphthongs. 
A writer aiming at melody will endeavour instead of iter- 
ating the same letters, whether vowels and consonants, to 
ring the changes throughout the entire alphabet. In the 
first stanza of Gray’s Elegy, nearly all the vowels are intro- 
duced. 

xhe commencing of successive words by the same letter, 
or syllable, is called Alliteration, and is objectionable, unless 
done on a regnlar plan, as in balanced composition and in 
some kinds of poetry. Long live Lewis, come conqueror, are 
bad alliterations. It is still worse when the similarity extends 
to syllables, as convenient contrivance. The same remark ap- 
plies to iterations in the end, or in the middle of words. All 
such as the following are inharmonious ; indidgent parent, in- 
stead of a steady, uniform formality . 

Even a short interval is not enough to allow the repetition 
of very marked somids : as ‘ I confess with humility, the 
sterility of my fancy, and the debility of my judgment.’ 

‘ What is of more importance, the principles being propounded 
with reverence, had an influe?^ce on the subsequent jurispru- 
dence. 

The endings ion, mg, ity, nee, and ed, must often occur 
too close for melody. As regards the verb-ending ed, the old 
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11. Tlie closing syllables of a sentence should ul]u^v 
the voice to fall by degrees. 

(1.) This will happen if the concluding syllable is long, and 
if it ends in a continuing consonant, as aj)j.)ear, disgrace. A 
short vowel is admissable when the consonants give scope ibr 
the voice to die away, as mctnldnd, designs, nuschajice, 'ie<‘rld. 

(2.) The other method is to close with one or more uii- 
emphatic syllables ; as blessing, Ubertii. 

Very long words do not make a melodious close ; as i//~ 
tlni idatiori, ir resistible. 

The worst kind of ending is a syllable short, enipliatic ami 
abrupt, as ‘ he came up.’ A monosyllable is not iiccessa.ril3' it 
bad close. It may be unemphatic, as often happens with the 
pronoun ‘it,’ and with the propositions, ‘of,’ ‘to,’ ‘for,’ dnt ; 
or it may have liquid or other consonants that protract .tlie 
sound, as ease, sctme, shine. 

Even an abrupt close may be pleasing in alternation with 
the others. 

The present rule applies with greatest ibrco to the close of’ 
a paragraph. 

12. The principle of variety, or alternation, applies to 
Clauses, to Sentences, and to Composition thruugliout. 

Melody forbids a succession of clauses of one cadence or 
arrangement. The structure and length of sentences should 
be varied, subject to the more important cousideratioiis oi* 
meaning and force in the matter. 

Let us consider some farther examples of the foregoing 
principles.. 

Johnson says, ‘ Tediousiiess is the most tatal of all faidts.’ 
The stiffness of this sentence is felt at once. On exaniinatlon, 
W6 note, 1st, The want of melody in the word ‘ tedioasnessj 
from the crowd of consonants, and the iteration ol' s. 2iub 
The additional hissing consonant in ‘is’ (althongli the h;ir<l 
sound z). . 3rd, The occurrence of four unemphatic syllahli,‘s 
in succession, namely, the last two in ‘ tediousness,’ and ‘ 'is the ’ : 
it might also be said that ‘most’ is unemphatic. Itlt, TIk.^ 
additional s in most. 5th, The concurrence of consouant.s at 
the end of ‘most,’ and the beginning of ‘fatal’; this cannot 
always be avoided. 6th, The alliterations ‘ fataZ uIL /iitaJ 
/aults, all faidts, make the last few words sino’ulailv un- 
melodious. ° 
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‘ The men that gave their country liberty,’ is melodious 
from the variety of the vowels and consonantKS, and from the 
suitable fall, although the combination ‘ that gave ’ is somewhat 
lieavy, and there is an alliteration in the two last words. 

‘ They often save, and always illustrate, the age and nation 
in which they appear ’ is a good example of prose melody from 
tlie alternation of accented and unaccented syllables ; it de- 
parts from the strict regularity of verse, and yet secures an 
easy movement. There is also great variety in the sounds, 
and an unusual avoidance of the clash of consonant with con- 
sonant, or of vowel with vowel, in the succession of the words. 

The following’ sentence violates nearly all the rules. ‘ Proud 
and vain- glorious, swelled with lofty anticipations of his des- 
tiny, no danger could appal and no toil could tire him.’ 

The expression, ‘ strikes at that etliez’eal and soft essence,’ 
Las* an agreeable effect from the alternation of the accent 
(interrupted only in ‘soft essence’), and from the good transi- 
tions of the words. 

There are many admired passages, where almost the whole 
beauty lies in the melody of the words. This we may see in 
Campbell’s opening stanza of the Battle of Copenhagen : — 

Of Nelson and the North 
Sing the glorious days renowned, 

When there went to battle forth 
All the might of Denmark’s crown. 

Such passages, with nothing strikingly original cither in 
thought or in language, are sometimes .spoken of as adniirablo 
in tlieir simiillcltg ; the fact being that the poet lias been able 
to bring out a riclily melodious effect by his mode of putting 
together a few familiar expressions. Milton’s phrase, ‘ the 
old man eloquent,’ is a happy stroke of mere nriungcmcnt, and 
is both melodious and original. 


HAIiMONY OF SOUND AND SENSE. 


1. This is a special instance of the effect tiiat more titan 
any other pervades compositions of Fine Art — tlie liarruony 
of the different parts. 

In language, it is occasionally possible to ntake tiu! 
sound an echo to the sense, theteby assisting tlie meaning 
tind heightening tlie pleasure. 
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2. The effect is most obvious and easy^ when sounds 
are the subject-matter. 

Words, being themselves sounds, can imitate sounds. 
Our language (as well as others) contains many examples of 
imitative names, as whizz, buzz, burr, hiss, crash, racket, 
whistle. 

The imitation can be still farther extended in a succession 
of wmrds. Homer’s line, in the beginning of the Iliad, describing 
the sea, is celebrated as an instance. The ‘ hoarse Trinacrian 
shore ’ is a similar attempt, one of many in Milton. The 
grating noise of the opening of Hell’s gates is described thus : — 

On a sudden, open fly 
With impetuous recoil, and jarring sound, 

Tb' infernal doors; and on their hinges 
Grate harsh thunder. 

Contrast the opening’ of heaven’s doors : — 

Heaven opened wide 

Her ever-during gates, harmonious sound 
On golden hinges turning. 

Discordant sounds are effectively described in the line from 
Lycidas : — 

Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw. 

The sounds of a battle in former times are represented by 
the language thus : — 

Arms in armour clashing, bray’d 
Horrible discord ; and the maddening wheels 
Of brazen fury raged. 

The following is from Byron : — 

I love the language, that soft bastard Tjatin, 

Which melts like kisses in a female mouth, 

And sounds as if it should he writ on satin. 

With syllables that breathe of the sioeet south, 

And gentle liquids gliding all so pat in, 

"i’hat not a single accent seems uncouth, 

Like our harsh, northern, whistling, gruniing, gutUiral, 

■Which we’re obliged to hiss, and spit, and sputter all. 

3. Next to sounds, it is possible to imitate Movements. 
This gives a much wider scope to the suiting of sound and 
sense. 

A series of long syllables, or of words nnder accent, with 
the frequent occurrence of the voice-prolonging consonants, 
being necessarily slow to pronounce, is appropriate to the de- 
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scription of slow and laboured movement. As in Pope’s 
couplet on tbe Iliad : — 

When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, 

The line too labours, and the words move slow. 

Of tbe ten syllables in the first line, only two (when, to,) 
cau be rrapidly pronounced ; all the rest, for some reason or 
otber, detain the voice. In the second, the two are the 
only short syllables. 

The opposite arrangement, that is to say, an abundance of 
sbort, and unaccented syllables, and the more abrupt conso- 
nants alternated with the vowels — by making the pronuncia- 
tion rapid, light, and easy — • corresponds to quickness of 
motion in the subject; as in the lines : — 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain 

, Flies o’er the unbending corn, and skims along the main. 

These lines by no means illustrate the most rapid combi- 
nations of letters ; there being a preponderance of liquids and 
sibilants, which detain the voice more than the mute con- 
sonants. 

The lines in the Iliad describing Sisyphus are an admired 
example in the Greek, and the effect is aimed at by the English 
translators. 

With many a weary step, and many a groan, 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone ; 

The huge round stone resulting with a bound, 

Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the ground. 

Up to the middle of the third line, we have the slow labo- 
rious motion ; then the change to the rapid and impetuous 
descent. 

Besides marking the difference of quick and slow, the 
ineasni’e of language may indicate various modes of motion, 
MS in the expression ‘ Troy’s turrets tottered,’ where there is a 
sort of resemblance to the vibratory action of a building about 
to tumble. 

In many passages, tbe effect combines sound and motion, 
as : — 

Tumbling all precipitate down dash’d. 

So in Pope’s famous lines : — 

If nature thimclcrcd in our opening ears 
And stunned us with the music of the spheres. 

Tbe word ‘ stunned,’ by its short emphasis, well expresses 
tbe effect of a stunning blow. 
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Obstructed movement is readily corresponded to by the 
march of the language, as in the second of the lines on Sisyphus. 

It is to be remarked, however, that the representation of 
pain and difdculty, by uncouth and hard combinations of letters 
and words, is an" attempt that is exceptional, and ought to be 
rarely made. Pain as such must be avoided in art ; even in a 
painful subject, the handling must supply a redeeming amount 
of pleasure. 

4. Pliige unwieldy lidh implies slowness of movement, 
and may be expressed by similar language : — 

O’er all the dreary coasts 

So stretched out, huge in length, the arch-fiend lay. 

ended foul in many a scaly fold 
VoliMiinoiiii ani vast. 

5. In the natural expression of the feelings or passions, 
there are characteristic sounds and movements, to wdiicli 
articulate language can adapt itself. 

This suitability is one of the effects brought out in Milton’s 
counterpart odes — L’Allegro and II Penseroso. The cheerful 
emotions have a lively movement, while melancholy is slow 
and drawling. 

In poetry, different measures are adapted to different 
passions. This power of numbers is fully shown in the Ode 
on Alexander’s Feast. 

The Iambic strain in blank verse, and in the ten line 
Gonpiet, is suited to dignity and grandeur, as in the Epic. 
The Trochaic measure is frolicsome and gay. The AnaiDeest 
expresses, says Campbell, on the one hand, ease and fami- 
liarity, and, on the other, hui'ry, confusion, and precipitation. 

The tender and pathetic emotion is suited by a slow, gentle 
melody. The languishing reluctance of the spirit to quit the 
earth is finely expressed in the march of Gray’s stanza, be- 
ginning — 

For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey — . 

It is thought by mauy that, in the first origin of words, we 
may trace largely the process of imitation, or the suiting of 
the sound to the sense. See, in particular, Wedgwood on the 
Origin of Language, and Farrar on Language. 

. name ‘ Onomatopoeia ’ was anciently applied to the 
imitative process. 
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TASTE — ELEGANCE — POLISH — rtEEINE:\rENT. 

Tlie word Taste, employed with reference to Fine xlrt, 
means, in the first instance, the susceptibility to pleasure 
from works of art. A peison devoid of this epj'oyiiieiit is 
said to have no taste. 

There is a farther employment of tlie word, to denott^ 
the kind of artistic excellence that gives the greatest amount 
of pleasure to cultivated minds. Such minds are said to 
have Taste, and otliers to want it The words ' eleganc(%’ 
'polish,’ ' refiiie.menV designate nearly the same thing. 
The distinction is sometimes expressed by the epithet 
'good taste,’ implying that taste may he had, or enjoy- 
ment misplaced, in the judgment of those that claim to 
arbitrate between tlie two. 

It being the end of Pdietoric, as a wdiole, to consider tlie 
A'arious points of excellence in composition, the atieuti(.>n 
to these must be synonymous with good taste. 

Ill regard to Taste, there is a permanent element and a 
v'ariable element. 

I. gjiirinanent element comprises all the rules of com- 
position, grounded on the admitted laws of our sensibility, and 
generally followed by the best speakers and writers. To avoid 
discords, to use bold figures sparingly, to set bounds to c!.Kagg(‘- 
I’atioii, to admit painful ehects oidy so far as they can be rts 
deemed, — are rules of Taste, as being rules of itlieforic. 

Itetimauent in Taste consists partly in enhancing the plea- 
sures of works of Art, by the removal of wliat pains, and flu‘ 
addition of what |)loa.ses, the proper aniistie sensiljility ; and 
partly in avoiding the tendencies of Art compositions to in- 
fringe on Truth, Usefulness, Humane Sentlmeiit, and ]\roralitv. 

II. The varkihU element includes the j)oirits where men do 
not feel alike. Ages, countries, and individuals dilibr in their 
sense of what is excellent in composition. 

Thus as regards age and country : — The tnsi.c of the GriHhs, 
reverentially accepted in many things by aftei* ages, allowt^l lo 
orators and to poets a license of personal vitiijK'ratioii tha.j- 
would now be condemned. Again, nothing has varied so miieh 
in different times, as the mode of representing the passion oi' 
love ; allusions forbidden by the taste of our da.y were ]H‘r- 
mitted in former times. 
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As an example of change of Taste, compare the ancient 
rules of Tragedy (adhered to in the Ifrench stage), which for- 
bid the introduction of comic scenes, with the English practice 
in that respect. ‘ It was Dryden's opinion, at least for some 
time, and he maintains it in the dedication to this play (The 
Spanish Fnjar), that the drama required an alternation of 
comic and tragic scenes ; and that it is necessary to mitigate 
by alleviations of merriment the pressure of ponderous events, 
and the fatigue of toilsome passions. “ Whoever/’ says he, 
“ cannot perform both parts, is hut half a tor iter for the staged ’ 
(Johnson s Life of Dryden). 

Taste is also a matter of personal peculiarity ; varying with 
the emotional constitution, the intellectual tendencies, and the 
education of each individual. A person of strong tender feelings 
is not easily offended by the iteration of pathetic images ; the 
sense of the ludicrous and of humour is in many cases entirely 
wanting ; and the strength of humane and moral sentiment 
may be such as to recoil from inflicting ludicrous degradation. 
A mind bent on the pursuit of truth views with distaste the 
exaggerations of the poetic art. Each person is by education 
more attached to one school, or class of writers, than to 
another. 
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THE SENTENCE. 

1. The rules of Syntax apply to the Concord, the 
Government, and the Order of words in Sentences. Under 
the head of Order, it is laid down that qualifying words 
sliouid be ].)laced near the words they qualify, a rule having 
ex])ressly in view perspicuity or clearness. 

A sentence in any way nngTammatical incurs the risk of 
being ol)sci.ii*e, if* not a perversion of the meaning ; more espe- 
cially in cases wliere the rules of syntax are violated, where 
tile pronouns, conjunctions, and prepositions are not correctly 
introducotl, and where the different parts of the verb are mis- 
applied. 

In the present work, under the ISTuniber of Words (p. 43), 
and under the Order of Words (p. 47), principles were brought 
forward having' reference to the structure of the Sentence. 

2. In a IMietorical view, sentences are divided into 
various classes* 

1. A distinction is made between the Period and the 
.Loose Sentence. In a Period, the meaning is suspended 
until tile cIo.se. 

The first sentence of Paradise Lost, if stopped at ‘Heavenly 
muse,’ would "be a period ; short of that point no coniplctc' 
meaning is g-iven. Continued as it is to line 1 0 ‘ in prose or 
rhyme,’ it is loose ; there being several places where the reader 
might pause witHout incompleteness. 

The following- is another example : — ‘ Shaftesbury’s strength 
lay in I'easoiiing and sentiment, more than in desci-iption ; 
however luiiclr liis descriptions have been admired I’ In this 
sciitenee we mig*l:it stop (1) at ‘ reasoning,’ (2) at ‘sentiment,’ 
(3) at ‘ descri p) bioii,’ where, at all events, we should expiecfc a 
linal conclusion ; to our surprise, a conditional clause is still 
to 1)(^ added. Ozr the general principle of placing qualifying 
statements liefore the parts qualified, the sentence should be 

irua-rted thus : ^ However much Shaftesbury’s descriptions 

Imve l)L*en admir*ed, his strength lay not in description, but in 
reasoning and in. sentiment.’ 
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In tlie following, the stoppage might occur at a great many 
oints, yet the sentence is not viciously loose, because the 
iditions, although they could be dispensed with, chime in 
> advantag'e with what went before : The only light of every 
‘utb is its contrasting error | ; and, therefore, in the contem- 
lation^ and. exhibition of truth, a philosopher should take 
special care not to keep himself too loftily aloof from the con- 
smplation and exhibition of error | , as these proud spirits 
lato, Spinoza, Leibnitz, and Hegel, most undoubtedly did | , 
Luch to the detriment of their own profound disquisitions | ^ 
ad to the loss of mankind \ , who, had their method been 
ifferent, might have profited more largely by their wisdom ! ’ 
he last danse but one ‘had their method been difierent ’ 
Duld have Leen placed at the end, which would have added to 
le looseness. On the other hand, by introducing the clause 
nosfc undoubtedly did ’ after ‘ profound disquisitions,’ a step 
ould have been gained towards the periodic structure. 

3. The construction is one of the hinges of 

le period. 

This is one of the advanta.ges accruing from the participle, 
he following period would be a very loose sentence, but for 
.e suspension arising out of the participial clause. ^ A.ocus- 
mecl to a land at home where every height, seen dimly in the 
stance, might prove a cathedral tower, a church spire, a pii- 
dm’s oratory, or at least a way-side cross, these religious 
cplorers innst have often strained their sight in order to re- 
)gnise some object of a similar character.’ 

4. The periodic fonn, while keeping up the attention 
id being a collateral security for the right placing of 
aalifying words, is favourable to Unity in Sentences. 

This will be illustrated afterwards. In the meantime, the 
lamples qnoted will show that, in the loose sentence, the 
.ditions tacked on may readily lapse into digressions. 

It is desix*able, in some measure, to counteract the tendency, 
our language to the loose sentence, by interspei'sing periods 
1 all suitable occasions. 

5. II. Sentences are divided into Short and Long. 

Among tbe points of mere variety in style, is the length 
the sentence. Irrespective of this, each kind has its ad- 
Lutages. The short sentence is easiest to understand ; the 
ng, besides affording more room to expand the sense, may 
Unit of an oratorical cadence and he graduated to a climax. 
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Ifc is in the long sentence principally that we encounter the 
faults of intricacy, prolixity, ambiguity, and vagueness. 

Short sentences, unvaried by long, have an abrupt effect 
in prose, and are still more unsuited to poetry. 

For example : — ‘ Antony has done his part. He holds the 
aorcyeous East in fee. He has revenged Crassus. He will 
make kings though he be none. He is amusing himself, aud 
Borne must bear with him. He has his griefs as well as Omsar. 
Let the sword settle their disputes. But he is no longer the 
man to leave Cleopatra behind. She sails with him, and his 
countrymen proclaim how low he has fallen.’ 

6. III. The Balanced Sentence. When the different 
clauses of a compound sentence are made similar in form, 
they are said to he Balanced. 

The style of Johnson abounds in this arrangement : — Con- 
tempt is the proper punishment of affectation, and detestation 
the jnst consequence of hypocrisy, ‘He remits his splendoiu*, 
but i*etains his magnitude; and pleases more, thoug-h lie 
dazzles less.’ 

Junius affords numerous instances. ‘ But, my lord, you 
may quit the. field of business, though not the field of datiger ; 
and though you cannot be safe, you may cease to be ridi- 
culous.’ ‘ They are still base enough to encourage the follies 
of your age, as they once did the vices of your youth.’ ‘ Hven 
now they tell you, that as you lived without virtue you should 
die without repentance.’ 

It will he seen that the sameness in these balanced clauses 
lies partly in the grammatical structure, and partly in tiie 
sound, or alternation of emphasis. The meaning is different, 
and the words are more or less varied. 

7. When a succession of clauses is formed upon the. 
same plan, a certain aid is given to the memory. 

The repetition impresses the mind, aud when wo huve 
learnt what is common to the several statements, we need only 
attend to the- points of difference. 

It was a rule given under Clearness that things cornpared 
should have corresponding' places in the composition. Bjihinec 
is a means of securing this. The following is an exainifie from 
Chatham. 

‘ In short, Sir, as I could at first see no reason for send- 
ing our troops to Flanders, unless it was to furnish ministers 
with a pretest to load us with the maintenance of 10,000 
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Hanoverians, so I now see no reason for onr retaining them 
there, unless it -be to afford a pretext for continnino- that 
load.’ 

8. A farther effect of the balanced structure is to cause 
an agreeable surprise. 

San\eness of form in difference of matter communicates a 
pleasurable impression. This is part of our enjoyment of 
verse. 

In passing from one statement to another, we are prepared 
for the language being changed, not merely in the words, but 
in the grammatical structure, and in t'oe cadence. When we 
find that successive meanings can be expressed in exactly the 
same form of grammar, with the same sound on the ear, we 
are affected with some degree of surprise, while also enjoying 
the pleasure of harmony. 

9. When a new and distinct meaning can be conveyed 
in nearly the smne umds, our feeling of surprise is all the 
greater. 

In the expression, ^ this is true but not new, that is new 
but not true,’ there is a double application of the balance. 
First the sameness of sound in the contrasted terms ‘ true ’ and 
‘ new and, secondly, the employment of the identical terms, 
with a mere transposition, to convey a new meaning. 

What is Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba ?’ is an example 
to the same purpose. 

juggler is a wit in things, and a wit a jnggler in 
words,’ is an ingenious combination of simile and balance, to 
illustrate the real nature of wit. 

A good example, containing a profound truth, is furnished 
by Coleridge : — ‘ When we meet an apparent error in a good 
author, we are to presume ourselves ignomnt of his tinderstand- 
ing^ until we are certain that we understand his ignoranoed 

Senior says : — ‘ Charity creates much of the misery it re- 
lievos, but does not relieve all the misery it creates.’ 

Napoleon described the tactics of war, as ‘ the act of being 
strongest on a given point at a given time.’ 

10. The Balanced structure is frequently combined 
with Antithesis, or Contrast. 

‘ In peace, children bury their gmrents ; in war, ^parents 
bury their children. Here the members are balanced, and are 
also made to convey antithetical or opposed meanings. This 
addition enhances the effect of the balance. 
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‘ If you wisli to enrich, a person, study not to uiorease his 
stores, but to dimmish Ms desires.' 

‘Words are the counters of wise men, and the money of 

jools. ' 

‘ The laugher will be for those that hav^e most wit, the 
serious for those that have most reason.’ r- 

11. The purest form of Antithesis is the obverse iUratio7i, 
ill which character we often find it accompanied with 
Ijaiaiice. 

In an obverse proposition, the equivalent fact is stated 
from the opposite side; ‘heat relaxes the system; cold braces 
it,’ ‘ Light cheers; darkness depresses.’ The following from 
jJacon combines this mode of antithesis with the balance : 

‘ Prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity doth best 
discover virtue.’ ‘ To buy in the cheapest market, and sell in 
the dearest.’ 

The style of the Proverbs of Solomon abounds in obverse 
iteration (see chap, xii., xiii.) ; and the iterated statements are 
more or less balanced. 

12. Sometimes the contrast of the balanced members 
is a species of Epigram. 

As ‘ when reason is against a man, he will be against 
reason.’ This is the epigram of the obverse Identical pro- 
position. 

‘Not that I loved Cassar less, but that I loved Pome more,’ 
is another of the same. 

‘He should consider often, who can choose but once,' is a 
kind of epigram turning on the opposition of ‘ often ’ and 
‘ once.’ 

The following have the fall point of the epigram, together 
with balance : — 

‘ Frequently we are understood least by those that have 
known us longest.’ 

‘ High life below stairs.’ 

‘ He can buy but he caunot gain, he can bribe but he cannot 
seduce, he can lie but he cannot deceive.’ 

Helps quotes from Southey the’ balanced and sarcastic 
innuendo, ‘ as if a number of worldlings made a world.’ 

13. The contrast may amount only to the pointed ex- 
Xjression of Difference, without opposition. 

In this case also, the balance is often carried out with 
great elaboration, as in Pope’s comparison of Homer and V^irgll, 
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and tlie analogous contrast of Drjden and Pope by Johnson. 

Homer was the greater genius, Yirgil the better artist ; in 
the one, we most admire the man ; in the other, the work.’ 

Though deep yet clear, though gentle yU not dull ; 

Calm without rage, without o’erfilowing, full. 

14 -Merely to keep up the same leading term, under 
change of meaning, has the effect of the balance; as 
' blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy! 

And Rome may bear the pride of him 
Of whom herself is proud. 

Bentham’s celebrated expression of the end of politics and 
of morality, — ‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest number,’ 
— is balanced in sound, in grammar, and in the recurrence of 
the word ‘ greatest.’ 

' The right man in the right place.’ 

The poet is ^ Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of 
scorn, the love of love,’ (Tennyson). 

‘ Man desires not only to be loved, but to be lovely.’ 

‘Man proposes, Grod disposes,’ is a balance in the ter- 
mination of the balanced words. Also, ‘ cleanliness is next to 
godliness.’ 

‘ Chronic diseases must have chronic cures.’ 

15. IV. The Condensed Sentence. This is a sentence 
abbreviated by a forced and unusual construction. 

Sometimes we find the same verb applied to incongruous 
objects, as in the expression ‘ separated by moivniains and by 
mutucd fear! ‘Brutus instituted liberty and the consulship! 
An ordinary writer would have used two verbs to suit these 
different objects ; Brutus obtained freedom for the State, and 
instituted the consulship. 

Gibbon (who delights in these condensations) describes 
Spain as ‘ exhausted by the abuse of her strength, by America, 
and by superstition.’ Again : ‘ The system of Augustus was 
adopted by the fears and the vices of his successors.’ ‘ The 
Caledonians were indebted for their independence to their 
poverty no less than to* their valour! ^ Of the nineteen 
tyrants who started np under the reign of Gallienus, there was 
not one who enjoyed a life of peace, or a natural death.’ 

There is an artificial condensation in the line of Pope : — 

Nature and Homer were, he found, the same. 

Such constructions as the following are admissible occa- 

7 
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sionally. ‘ After a war of about fortj years, undertaken by 
the most stupid, maintained by the most dissolute, and termi- 
nated by the most timid of all the emperors, the far greater 
part of the island (Britain) submitted to the Eoman yoke.’ 

' The Danes appeared next year off the eastern coast, in 
hopes of subduing a people, who defended themselves hy their 
money, which invited assailants, instead of their arms, which, 
repelled them,’ (Hume.) 

^ This conduct of the court, which, in all its circumstances, 
is so barbarous, imprudent, and weak, both meritecl and_25roy- 
nosticated the most grievous calamities.’ (Ih.) 

The Condensed Sentence is sometimes used for comic 
effect. 

Here thou great Anna, whom three realms obey, 

Dost sometimes comisel take, and sometimes tea. 

To rest, the cushion and soft dean invite. 

The following sentence from Macaulay on the visit of Peter 
the Great to England is a telling satire. ‘ The Russian gran- 
dees in London came to the court dropping pearls and vermin.’ 

16. The profuse employment of the Balanced Sentence, 
in conjimctioii with Antithesis, Epigram, and Climax, de- 
termines the Pointed Style. 

This combination is seen in Pope and in Junius, and in a 
less degree in many others. It is also termed the ‘ Epigram- 
matic’ style. The French excel in Epigram and point. The 
excess of this quality in Tacitus, Lucan, and Seneca, is usually 
identified with the decline of the Latin language. It is the 
nature of all artifices that call attention to the form of the 
language, after a time, to become fatiguing ; the more pun- 
gent an effect is, the more sparing should be its introduction. 

17. Whatever be the subject, or the kind of composi- 
tion, there are certain things to be attended to in the struc- 
ture of the sentence. 

When we come to treat of the various kinds of composi- 
tion, we shall find their several peculiarities occasionally im- 
pressing a special character on the composition of the sentence ; 
but we are now to consider the laws that are generally binding. 
Campbell, in the Philosophy of Rhetoric, observes, with refer- 
ence to the sentence — ‘ the only rule which will never fail, is 
to beware of prolixity and of intricacy d Prolixity means over- 
crowding; intricacy arises when it is not easy to ascertain 
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tlie reference of one member to another, or when there is a 
degree of complication amounting to the unintelligible. 

18. I. The Principal Subject of a sentence should 
occupy a conspicuous situation. This may be : — 

(1.) In the Beginning. ‘Learning taketh away the 
wildness, barbarism, and fierceness of men's minds.' 

This sentence occurs in Goldsmith. ^Nature, with most 
beneficent intention, conciliates and forms the mind of man to 
his condition.’ Here the principal subject, (as the context 
shews) is not nature, hut ‘the mind of man;’ accordingly, the 
preferable arrangement is ; — ‘ The mind of man is, by Nature’s 
beneficent intention, conciliated and formed to its condition.’ 

To quote another example : — ‘ Homer’s beautiful description 
of the heavens, as they appear in a calm evening by the light 
of the moon and stars, concludes with this circumstance — 
“ and the heart of the shepherd is glad.” Madame J)aoiei\ 
from the turn she gives to the passage in her version, seems 
to think, and Pope, in order to make out his couplet, insinuates, 
that the gladness of the shepherd is owing to his sense of the 
utility of those luminaries.’ How, in the second sentence, the 
prominence is given, not to the main theme of the sep-tence, 
which is ‘ the gladness of the shepherd,’ hut to Madame Dacier 
and Pope. The desirable order would be : ‘ The gladness of 
tbe shepherd seems to be attributed by Madame Dacier, from the 
turn she gives to the passage, and by Pope, in order perhaps 
to make out his couplet, to the sense of the utility of these 
luminaries.’ 

‘ The Btaie was made, under the pretence of serving it, in 
reality, the prize of their contention, to each of those opposite 
pai'ties^ who professed in specious terms, the one, a preference 
for moderate Aristocracy, the other, a desire of admitting the 
people at large to an equality of civil privileges.’ As amended 
by Whately, the sentence runs thus : ‘ The two opposite parties, 
who professed, in specious terms, the one a preference for 
moderate Aristocracy, the other a desire of admitting the 
people at large to an equality of civil privileges, made the 
State, which they pretended to serve, in reality the prize of 
their contention.’ The improvement is manifest. The prin- 
cipal subject, ‘ the two opposite parties ’ is brought to the be- 
ginning ; the principal predicate (made the State the prize of 
their contention) is placed at the end, and the structure is 
rendered periodic. 

Again : ‘ It is not without a degree of patient attention, 
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greater than the generality are willing to bestow, though not 
o-reater than the object deserves, that the haUt can be acquired 
of examining and judging of our own conduct with the same 
accuracy and impartiality as that of another.' Altered thus 
(by Whately) : — ‘ The haMt of examining our own conduct as 
accurately as that of another, and judging of it with the same 
impartiality, cannot be acquired without a degree of patient 
attention, not greater indeed than the object deserves, but 
greater than the generality are willing to bestow.' The change 
consists in beginning ^^ith the principal subject. The sen- 
tence is unavoidably loose; any attempt to suspend it by 
throwing the verb ‘ acquired' to the end would probably cause, 
in the shape of artificial inversion, a worse evil than the loose- 
ness. 

19. (2.) After an adverbial phrase, or clause, or some 
statement evidently subsidiary. 

The prominence of the principal subject is not affected by 
qualifying phrases or clauses that are manifestly such. ‘ In 
the vacant space between Persia, Syria, Egypt, and Ethiopia, 
the Arahlan ^peninsula may he conceived as a triangle of 
spacious hut irregular dimensions.’ 

The sentence — ‘A dozen will do, for illustration, as well as 
a million,' is more effective thus : — ‘ For illustration, a dozen 
will do as well as a million.' 

A passage already quoted as an example of the period 
(‘ Accustomed to a land — ',) shews also that the principal sub- 
ject may follow a participial clause. 

On the maxim of introducing qualifying adjuncts before 
the thing qualified, such an arrangement would be justifiable 
and regular. 

20. (3.) At the End. The close of a sentence gives 
prominence no less than the beginning. 

The subject of the sentence can be thrown to the end with 
a special emphasis,: — ‘The wages of sin is death.' 

‘ On whatever side we contemplate Homer, what principally 
strikes us is his woiideTfiil invention' This is an arrano’ement 
for suspending the interest, by not disclosing the main idea 
till the very end. 

‘ There is not, and there never was, on this earth, a work 
of human policy so well deserving of examination as the 
Iloraan Catholic Church' 

On seeking for some clue to the law underlying these 
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current maxims, we may see shadowed forth in many of them, 
tke importance of economising the reader's attention.' Here, as 
often happens, the principal subject is not the grammatical 
subject of the verb. The writer intends to put it last, and he 
accordingly makes it a grammatical object, and so, without an 
inversion, secures for it that position. 

‘ Add to your faith, virtue' 

21. The Predicate of the sentence is also a Principal, 
and should have a situation corresponding to its importance. 

The end is, in our language, the usual place of the predi- 
cate, and the opposite order, although agreeable to the first 
principles of arrangement (order of words § 2) is considered 
an inversion ; ‘ Blessed are the merciful.’ 

22. When statements of some length enter into the 
Subject, or the Predicate, the places of emphasis are to be 
reserved for the most important words. 

A subordinate plu'ase should not occupy a position where 
we naturally look for a principal. 

‘ Every attempt to dispense with axioms has proved unsuc- 
cessful ; somewhere or other in the process assumed theorems 
have been found' In the latter clause, the unimportant word 
‘ found’ has usurped the place of prominence that was 
wanted to ‘ assumed,’ on which the real force of the remark 
hinges. Either the adverbial phrase ‘ somewhere or other in 
the process ’ should have been delayed, so as to begin with 
‘ assumed’ — ^ assumed theorems have been found in the process 
somewhere or other,’ — or the sentence shonld run, — ‘ some- 
where or other in the process there are found theorems that 
are assumed.' 

^ That our older writers to Jeremy Taylor inclusive quoted 
to excess, it would bo the very blindness of partiality to deny. ' 
Transpose the clauses : ‘ It would he the very hliiidness of 
partiality to deny that our elder writers quoted to excess.' 

‘ Nor is the reason which has led to the establishment of 
this moral law difwult to he discerned.' The words ‘ difficult 
to be discerned’ are not the emphatic words of the sentence. 
Better — ‘ nor is it difficult to discern the reason that has led to 
the estahllslimient of this moral lav).' 

‘ And the convertibility of the ordinary mode of descrip- 
tion with tliis new one uiay he easily slioiun in any case.' ^ And 
ifc is easy to show in any case the convertibility of the ordinary 
7iiude of description ivUh this neiv one.' 
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‘ The praise of judgment Yirgil has justly contested witli 
Mm, but Ms invention remains yet unrivalled/ More em- 
phatic thus : — ‘ Yirgil has justly contested with him the praise 
of judgment, but no one has yet rivalled his invention/ 

‘ He that tells a lie is not sensible how great a task he 
undertakes ; for he must be forced to invent twenty more to 
maiiitahi one, Amended : — ^ Por, to maintain one, he must 
inmni twenty moreJ 

' Both Greeks and Eomans drew prognostics from prodigies : 
that is to say, from rare natural appearances ; among which 
comets, meteors, and eclipses held an important place ;' — 
‘ among which an important place was held lij comets, meteors, 
and eclipses' 

In the following sentence, the emphasis rests on the con- 
ditional clauses, and they are with obvious good effect given 
last : — ‘ Of what consequence are all the qualities of a doctrine, 
if that doctrine be not communicated ; and communicated it is 
not, if it be not understood ? ’ 

The next is from Paley : — ‘ Amongst the causes assigned 
for the continuance and diffusion of the same moral senti- 
ments among mankind, we have mentioned imitation.' This 
is as it ought to be. He continues, ‘ The efficacy of this 
principle is most observable in children here too an important 
word occupies the close. 

A period already quoted (p. 92) may also be studied in the 
present connexion. Other examples are found in the Ap- 
pendix. 

As, in an army on the march, the fighting columns are 
placed front and rear, and the baggage in the centre, so the 
emphatic parts of a sentence should be found either in the be- 
ginning or in the end, subordinate and matter-of-course ex- 
pressions in the middle. 

It may sometimes be the nature of the clause to refuse 
emphasis to itself ; so that, though placed at the end, it does 
not interfere with the importance of a preceding clause. In 
the sentence, ^ Dissipation wastes health, as well as time,’ the 
loose addition, ^ as well as time,’ cannot deprive ^ health ’ of 
the stress that would naturally be put upon it. 

23. A Sentence is required to possess Unity. This 
means that every part should be subservient to one prin- 
cipal affirmation. 

Blair’s rules on tMs point, together with his examples, have heen 
copied by succeeding writers. They are these : — 
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(1.) In tlie course of tlie same sentence not to sMft the scene. 
‘ After we came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was wel- 
comed by all my friends, who received me with the greatest land- 
less.’ Here the putting on shore completes one act, and what 
follows changes the scene, and should have made a new. sentence. 

(2.) To avoid crowding the sentence with heterogeneous sub- 
jects, is* the same rule differently stated. ‘ TiUotson died in this 
year. He was exceedingly beloved both by King William and by 
Queen Mary, who nominated Dr. Tennison, Bishop of Lincoln, to sue-- 
ceed him P The last clause, being a transition to a new subject, ought 
not to have been included in the same sentence. 

‘ The usual acceptation takes profit and pleasure for two difiBe- 
rent things ; and not only calls the followers or votaries of them 
by the several names of busy and idle men ; but distinguishes the 
faculties of mind that are conversant about them, calling the 
operations of the first, wisdom, and of the other, wit : which is a 
Saxon word used to express what the Spaniards and Itahans call 
ingenio, and the Trench esprit, both from the Latin; though I 
think wit more particularly signifies that of poetry, as may occur 
in remarks on the Eunic language.’ There is here crowded into one 
sentence abundant matter for three. 

(3.) To avoid excess of parenthetical clauses. 

(4.) Not to add members after a full and perfect close. Temple 
says of Fontenehe, ‘ He falls so grossly into the censure of the old 
poetry, and preference of the new, that I could not read his strains 
without indignation ; which no quality among men is so apt to raise 
as self- sufficiency. This last clause is an extraneous addition to the 
sentence,- which is naturally closed at ‘ indignation.’ 

Such superadded members aggravate the natural looseness of 
English sentences. 

24. Clauses of Consequence, of Explanation or Eeason, 
of Iteration, of Exemplification, of Qualification, and Ob- 
verse Clauses, are often separated by a semicolon or colon 
from the main statement, but do not necessarily mar the 
Unity of the Sentence. 

^ Now surely this ought not to he asserted, unless it can be 
proved ; we should speak zvith cautious reverence iipo7i such a 
subject.^ Here the second clause is a reason or justification of 
the main statement, and is properly included in the sentence. 

‘ Agriculture is the foundation of manufactures ; the produc- 
tions of nature are the materials of art.’ This last clause may 
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"be Tie wed either as Explanation or as Iteration. Examples 
nnder all the heads indicated are of frequent occurrence. 

25. In Description, and in iSTarrative, it is often requi- 
site to hring together in the same sentence several distinct 
facts. 

A sentence is then a smaller paragraph. 

The only rule that can be observed in distinguishing 
the sentences, is to choose the larger breaks in the sense. 

The sentences, as well as other parts pointed off alike 
(by the semicolon, the comma, &c,), should, as far as may 
be, have a co-ordinate value. 

If every distinct statement were always followed by a full 
stop, the style would be disagreeably broken up into curt sen- 
tences. Moreover, we should lose the advantage of having a 
division intermediate between a single affi-rmation and a para- 
graph. Each sentence may contain a plurality of statements, 
more closely allied than the matter of two successive sentences. 

The following is an example of what is meant. ‘ By night 
sweet odours, varying with every hour of the watch, were 
wafted from the shore to the vessel lying near ; | and the forest 
trees, brought together by the serpent tracery of myriads of 
strange parasitical plants, might well seem to the fancy like 
some great design of building, | over which the lofty palms, a 
forest upon a forest, appeared to present a new order of archi- 
tecture.’ Here three separate facts are expressed, and the 
including of them in one sentence is justified by their being moiu 
closely allied in meaning to one another than to the sentence 
following — ‘ In the back-ground rose the mist, like incense.’ 
Where the subject-matter consists of a great number of de- 
tached, and more or less independent, statements, we avail 
ourselves of all the grades of punctuation — comma, semicolon, 
and full stop — to mark,, according to our best judgment, the 
degrees of connexion or separation. 

A larger extract from the same work (Helps’s Spanish 
Conquest in America) will illustrate the peculiarities of tlie 
Harrative Sentence. The subject is an expedition of Ojeda 
along the American coast near the river Darien. He captured 
a number of Indians and a quantity of gold in the course of 
his voyage, and, disembarking, founded San Sebastian. 

‘‘Ojeda sent his stolen gold and Indians home to Saint 
“ Domingo, in order that more men and supplies might be 
“ despatched to him ; and he inaugurated the building of his 
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new town Lj a foray into the territories of a. neighhcK^^^^ 
Indian chief, who was reported to possi|fomiich gon 
Here two separate facts are stated in one sente^!!^;the inthoi 
judging it inexpedient to devote a sentence to each. The 
facts were closely related in time, and the separation of a semi- 
colon i§ thought enough for them. The concluding clause is 
explanatory, but it is an explanation that also saves a narrative 
clause. It suggests the purpose of the expedition, namely, 
the search for gold, and at the same time accounts for it. 

This foray, however, produced nothing for Ojeda, and his 
men were soon driven back by clouds of poisoned arrows.” 
Again two distinct facts are brought together merely to avoid 
the multiplication of short sentences. In reciting the four 
statements now given, the writer has thought fit to introduce 
the sentence break between the second and the third. But a 
miilute attention to the comparative degrees of intimacy of the 
four facts, might suggest the end of the first as the greater 
break ; the second, third, and fourth being aU related to the 
one matter of the foray against the Indians. 

The author now commences a new paragraph, to suit the 
transition to a new subject. 

How their people should be fed, seems always to have 
been a secondary consideration with these marauding gover- 
nors ; and, indeed, on like occasions, in all periods of the 
world, it appears as if gold were supposed to be meat, 
diunk, and clothing, the knowledge of w4at it is in civilised 
communities creating a fixed idea of its universal power, of 
“ which people are not able to divest themselves.” The 
second member of this sentence is a sort of generalization of 
the remark contained in the first, which is itself a general 
observation prefatory to the next part of the narrative. Long 
as this second member is, — being a general maxim burdened 
with, a clause of reason or explanation, — the writer did well to 
place it as an appendage to the previous clause, to which it 
ought to be kept in subordination. This will be seen still 
better from the next sentence. 

Famine now began to make itself felt at St. Sebastian,”' 
This sentence joins on naturally to the first part of the fore- 
going, and would not have joined on so well to the second 
part, if that had been made a separate sentence. The author 
has thought fit to confine this sentence to a single fact. The 
brevity of it makes a not unacceptable contrast to the length 
of the preceding. 

Just at this point of time, however, a supply from a most 
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]3e quarter came suddenlj to tlie aid of tlie liiiiigTy 

of the new town/’ A single statement occupies 
uLiis sentence also. It might have been coupled with the fore- 
going, although perhaps the present arrangement is preferable. 

‘‘ There came in sight a vessel, which had been stolen from 
some Genoese by its commander Bernardino de Talaveiga, who 
was bringing it to the new settlement, as being a place where 
“ the title to any possessions would not be too curiously looked 
into.” The first clause — ‘there came in sight a vessel,’ contains 
the only fact essential to the narrative, but the author indulges 
in a little digression or bye-plot, by informing the reader how 
the vessel came. Such digressions are unavoidable, and often 
proper in narrative ; and one mode of keeping them from 
trenching on the main story is to make them subordinate mem- 
bers of a sentence whose principal is the main story. To erect 
them into distinct sentences, on the plea of unity, would be 
substituting a greater evil for a less. 

“ The supplies which this vessel brought were purchased 
“ by Ojeda, and served to relieve for a moment the famishing 
“ colony.” The principal subject connects the sentence with 
the principal member of the foregoing — ‘ There came in sight 
a vessel’ — and the digressional explanation is no more heard 
of. The sentence itself contains two facts, so nearly allied 
that a comma is enough to divide them. 

“ But their necessities soon recommenced ; and, with their 
“ necessities, their mnrmurings.” The break between this and 
the foregoing is enough to make a distinct sentence. Also its 
two component facts are, as in the former case, nearly related, 
and proper to be joined in the same sentence. It is probable 
that there would not have been even a semicolon, pause, but 
for the occurrence of the two commas enclosing the phrase 
‘ with their necessities.’ 

“ The Indians also harassed them by perpetual attacks, for 
“ the fame of Ojeda’s deeds was rife in the land, and the na- 
“ fives were naturally very unwilling to have such a neighbour 
“ near them.” The change of subject requires a new sentence ; 
the main clause is followed by two clauses of reason or expla- 
nation, so necessary as to be added on with merely a comma 
break. 

“ The Spanish Commander did what he could to soothe his 
“ people, by telling them that Erciso, the partner in his expe- 
“ difion, and his alcalde, was coming ; and, as for the Indians, 
“ Ojeda repelled their attacks with his usual intrepidity.” Two 
distinct hut connected facts are here given. The connexion 
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is an explanatory addition to the foregoing*, and might have 
made one with it, hnt for the length and the prolixity of the 
resulting compound. It was also, perhaps, desirable not to a;ccn- 
innlate the horrors of the transaction in one unbroken string. 

All this torture Ojeda endured without being bound.’’ 
The impressiveness of the fact stated justifies the separateness 
of this brief sentence. 

“ Would that this terrible energy and power of endurance 
“ had been given to a career more worthy of them !” — Appro- 
priately closes the paragraph. The last few sentences digress 
from the main story, to recount the incidents personal to the 
chief ; and after such a digression, it is desirable to resume the 
narrative in a new paragraph. 

It 2nay now be seen with what limitations we are to receive 
the precept regarding the Unity of the sentence. . A narrator 
may often have to include in a sentence as many particulars as 
are contained in the following from J ohnson’s Life of Prior, 
which is adduced as a violation of unity : — 

‘ He is supposed to have fallen, by his father’s death, into the 
hands of his uncle, a vintner, near Chaiing Cross, who sent him 
for some time to Dr. Busby, at Westminster ; but, not intending 
to give him any education beyond that of the school, took him, 
when he was weU advanced in literature, to his own house, where 
the earl of Dorset, celebrated for patronage of genius, found him by 
chance, as Burnet relates, reading Horace, and was so well pleased 
with his proficiency, that he undertook the care and cost of his 
academical education.’ 

In no kind of composition can the strict rule of unity be 
carried out. Even in science, where the crowding of separate 
facts seems most objectionable, the due subordination of what- 
ever is subordinate is a higher necessity. A statement merely 
explanatory or qualifying, put into a sentence apart, acquires 
a dangerous prominence. 


THE PARAGRAPH. 

1. The division of discourse next higher than the sen- 
tence is the Paragraph : which is a collection of sentences 
with unity of purpose. 

Like every division of discourse, a paragraph handles and 
exhausts a distinct topic ; there is a greater break between the 
paragraphs than between the sentences. 
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2. There are certain principles that govern the structure 
of the paragraph, for all kinds of composition. 

A.1 though each kind of composition has its own special 
laws, there are conditions essential to the effect of any succes- 
sion of statements directed to a given purpose. 

3. i. The first rec[uisite of the Paragraph is, that the 
bearing of each sentence upon what precedes shall be ex- 
plicit and unmistakeable. 

Ambiguity of reference may arise within the sentence, but 
is still more likely to occur in a succession of sentences. 

(a.) The employment of the proper Conjunctions is one 
condition of explicit reference. 

Conjunctions connect sentences as well as clauses. Those 
employed for the purpose ai'e of the co-ordinating class. The 
others {subordinating) are used to relate a subordinate clause 
to a principal in the same sentence. 

4. The sub-division of the Co-ordinating conjunctions, 
and of conjunctive adverbs and phrases, called Cumulative, 
frequently connect sentences. They add a new statement 
having the same bearing as what preceded. 

The head and representative of the list is And. The 
others are — Mso, Yea, Likewise, So, In like manner. First, 
Secondly, &c.. Again, Besides, Then, Too (following another 
word), Further, Moreover, Furthermore, Add to this (which). 
These are all quite common. The phrases ‘Yet another,’ 
‘ Once more,’ for adding to a cumulation already very much 
extended, are familiar to the readers of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

5. Certain of the Adveesative conjunctions are applied 
to indicate the mutual bearing of consecutive sentences. 

Some of the members of this subdivision are termed JjJxclu- 
sive, because they indicate the exclusion of some circumstance 
that would otherwise he allowable. ‘ Else,’ ‘ Otherwise,’ are 
the chief examples ; they occasionally introduce sentences, hut 
owing to the intimacy of union that they express, their chief 
application is to unite clauses. 

Those termed Alternative sometimes form a link between 
two sentences ; for example, Or and Hor. When ‘ nor ’ is used 
without ‘ neither ’ preceding, it is commonly in the sense of 
‘And not;’ ‘ Aor would he have been mistaken;’ ‘And he 
would not have been mistaken.’ 
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We-mayliaYe one sentence commencing witli ‘ Either ’ and 
the next with ‘ Or and so with If either and ISTor. But, in 
general, these intimate a closeness of connexion, snch as re- 
quires the members to be kept within the same sentence. 

The group of Adversative conjunctions represented hj But 
(called ^restive) very often fulfil the office of relating con- 
secutive sentences. They are — But then, Still, Yet, Only, 
Nevertheless, However, At the same time. For all that. These 
may operate on a great scale, covering not only the sentence, 
but the paragraph. An entire paragraph is not unfrequently 
devoted to arresting or preventing a seeming inference from 
one preceding, and is therefore appropriately opened by But, 
Still, Nevertheless, &c. 

1 have had occasion (English Grammar, Conjunctions) to 
advert to the loose employment of these conjunctions. Not 
unfrequently a sentence merely cumulative in its bearing upon 
what precedes, is introduced by ‘ But.’ 

6. Many of the conjunctions indicating Effect or Con- 
sequences, called Illative, often connect sentences, being 
applicable in Eeasoning and Argument. They are — 
Therefore, Wherefore, Hence, Whence, Consequently, Ac- 
cordingly, Thus, So, Then, So then. 

An effect or consequence may be given in the sentence con- 
taining the cause or reason. It is equally common to employ 
a separate sentence ; whence the foregoing are reckoned Para- 
graph conjunctions. 

7. Besides the regular Conjunctions, there are a variety 
of words and phrases serving for reference. 

Thus the expressions for the very important ends of stating' 
op;positmi or negation, involve a reference to what went before ; 
On the contrary, On the other hand. Conversely, Obversely. 
Of these, the only one properly signifying negation is the first 
(On the contrary). The others are freqnently misused for 
that signification. ‘ On the other hand ’ properly means alter- 
native. ‘ Conversely ’ is, in strict logic, transposing the terms 
of a proposition (Some English are wise ; some wise men are 
Englishmen). ‘Obversely’ denies the opposite of a proposi- 
tion (All men are mortal, no men are immortal), which is to 
re-affirm it from the other side. 

‘ Nay ’ is an old-fashioned word for introducing an opposite 
statement with some emphasis. 
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For returning after a digression^ we employ the phrases — 
To return, To proceed, To resume. 

In summing we have — In short. In a word, On. the 
whole, To conclude, In conclusion, To sum up, To recapitulate. 

Transition to *a new line of remark is introduced by — 
Hithertp, Formerly, So far, Thus far. 

8. The SUBOBDINATING Conjunctions (Because, If, That, 
In order that, Provided, When, &c.) most usually join a 
subordinate clause to a principal in the same sentence. 
Occasionally, however, a subordinate statement rises to 
sucli importance as to be placed in a sentence apart. 

This happens with ‘ For,' when introducing a reason. It 
also happens with the phrase ^ Provided that,’ in Acts of Par- 
liament especially. The conjunctions of negative condition, 
^ Uiiless, Ac.,’ are sometimes employed. 

Scarcely any others of the class are found connecting sen- 
tences. We may be satisfied of this by observing the employ- 
ment of — Because, If, Though, In order that, Since, So as, 
When, While. These often begin a sentence, but to indicate 
subordination to a clause following. 

Campbell remarks on the arbitrariness of usage in making 
‘ For ’ a paragraph conjunction, and refusing the sanie latitude 
to ‘ Because.’ 

9. In many instances, no connecting words are used be- 
tween consecutive sentences. 

Connectives generally — pronouns and conjnnctions — hav- 
ing a tendency to load and encumber the composition, are dis- 
pensed with as far as possible. Their absence has a distinct 
meaning-. 

10. When a sentence either iterates or explains wdiat 
goes before, a conjunction is unnecessary. 

These are perhaps the cases where the connexion is oftenest 
a blank. The same omission characterizes the sentence ; a 
member that iterates, or one that explains, is without a con- 
junction. The nature of the reference, in these instances, is 
supposed to be shown by the meaning. When there is any 
doubt, specific phrases may be employed. Thus, for iteration 
we say — In other words. It comes to the same thing, This is 
equal to saying, To vary the statement. For ex^jlanatmi : — 
The explanation is, W e may account for the fact, &c. 

The omission extends to obverse iteration likewise. 
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11. Ill cumulative statements, the omission of conjunc- 
tions extensively prevails. 

■When a number of particulars are given in succession — 
whether descriptive, narrative, or expository— they are pre- 
sumed, ill the absence of any contrary indication, to have a 
common bearing. ^ '' 

As the omission of connectives is not restricted to this 
case, the cumulative conjunctions must be inserted, should 
there be any danger of some other interpretation being put 
nnon their absence ; as, for instance, when any one sentence 
might be supposed to iterate, or to explain a preceding. 

"What is done in a sentence, when several words or mem- 
bers in succession are cumulative, namely, to insert the con- 
junction only before the last, is likewise a habit of the 
paragraph. 

Several of the cumulative conjunctions involve the addi- 
tional meaning of comparison, as Thus, So, Likewise, Accord- 
ingly. This renders them less easily dispensed with ; still we 
find" them occasionally omitted. ‘ Beware of the ides of March, 
said the Roman augur to Julius O^sar. Beware of the month 
of May, says the British Spectator to his fair countrywoman.’ 
The mere fact of juxtaposition shows that the two sentences are 
to be thought of together, and if the mind can readily perceive 
the relation, it is left unsignified. 

12. In the statement of a consequence, tlie connective 
is sometimes expressively omitted. 

When something is stated as a cause, we are prepared for 
the statement of the effect ; and if the feelings are roused, the 
abrupt transition is more suitable. ‘ The result of this week 
must convince you of the hopelessness of farther resistance. 
I ash the surrender of your army.^ 

‘ I have been bullied,’ said the Countess of Dorset to 
Charles the Second’s Secretary of State, who suggested a 
member for her pocket burgh; ‘I have been bullied by an 
usurper, I have been neglected by a court, but I will not be 
dictated to by a subject. Your rumi sMnH stand, 

13. It is remarked by Campbell that the omission of 
connectives succeeds hest, when the connexion of the 
thoughts is either very distant or very close. 

^ ' When the connexion in thought is very distant, the copu- 
lative appears absurd, and, when very close, superfluous. Bor 
the first of these reasons, it is seldom that we meet with it. 
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except in the Bible ; and for the second, it is frequently dropt 
in familiar narrative, where the connexion is so obvious as to 
render it useless.’ 

14. There are Demonstrative phrases for making a 
special reference to a preceding sentence : — In this case, In 
that case, Under these circumstances, In the manner now 
described, By such proceedings as have been detailed, Under 
the foregoing arrangement. After what has now been said. 
Not that all men are so affected. 

A Belative pronoun refers one clause to another in the same 
sentence ; hut rarely connects two successive sentences. The 
old English usnage of commencing a sentence with ‘ who ’ for 
‘and he ’ is now obsolete; the reason being that the relative 
expresses a close connexion between the members joined. 

The demonstrative phrase of reference does not always 
commence the sentence. It may be the object of a verb, as 
‘ Even although he had foreseen this consequence.’ Or it may 
stand in other positions. ‘ The general, in this emergency, trusted 
to his cavalry.’ The article and a general word is enough for 
a reference. The event deceived him ; The case was not so had. 

15. The reference may be made by repeating, either 
literally or in substance, the matter referred to. 

The repetition is prefaced by such expressions as, We 
have now seen, We have already stated, It was formerly laid 
down. It was remarked above. 

This mode becomes more necessary when we refer some 
way back. 

16. The reference may also be indicated by the mode 
of arrangement of the sentence. Inversions often have 
this end in view. 

‘ Entering the gulf, he endeavoured to find the river Darien. 
This river he could not discover, but he disembarked on the 
eastern side of the gulf.’ 

The following passage could be improved on the same 
principle. 

^ Early in the morning, the nobles and gentlemen, who at- 
tended on the king, assembled in the great hall of the castle, 
and here they began to tcclh of what a dreadful storm it had 
been the night before. But Macbeth could scarcely understand 
what they said, for he was thinking of something worse !’ 
‘ What they said, Macbeth could scarcely understand.’ 

8 
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17. The writings of De Quincey deserve especial men- 
tion on the point of explicit reference. 

The following sentence will furnish a short example. The 
words that serve the function of reference to what precedes, 
are marked in Italics. 

‘ If we do submit to this narrow valuation of style, founded^ 
on the interest of the subject to which it is ministerial, [repetition 
in substance of what is referred to], still, even on that basis, 
we English commit a capital blunder, which the French ear- 
nestly and sincerely escape ; for, assuming that the tlio2ighis 
involve the primary interest, still it must make all the difference 
in the world to the success of those thoughts, whether they are 
treated in the way best fitted to expel the doubts or darkness 
that may have settled on them ; and, secondly, in cases where 
the business is, not to establish new convictions, but to carry 
old convictions into operative life and power, whether they 
are treated in the way best fitted to rekindle in the mind a 
practical sense of their value.’ It will be noticed that the 
phraseology of reference makes a considerable part of the 
sentence. Such profuseness is characteristic of the author. 

18. 11. Wlien several consecutive sentences iterate or 
illustrate the same idea, they should, as far as possible, be 
formed alike. This may be called the rule of Parallel Con- 
struction. 

The principal subject and the principal predicate should 
retain their positions throughout. The variety required, on 
other considerations, should interfere, as little as may be, with 
this uniformity. We ought not to seek variety by throwing 
the principal into a subordinate place. 

The disposition of corresponding expressions in correspond- 
ing places, already recognised for the Sentence, (§ 7) is no less 
important, as a means of intelligibility, in the array of the 
Paragraph. 

Macaulay’s Milton contains this paragraph ; where the prin- 
cipal subject, (variously worded) is retained in the place of 
prominence throughout. 

‘ The most striking characteristic of the poetry of Milton, is the 
extreme remoteness of the associations by means of which it 
acts on the reader.’ This also, in accordance with Rule III., 
is the theme of the paragraph. ‘ Its effect is produced, not so 
much by what it expresses, as by what it suggests ; not so much 
by the ideas which it directly conveys, as by other ideas which 
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ai'e connected witli them.' A sentence of iteration in varied 
phrase. ‘ ITc electrifies the mind through conductors.’ Under 
the Expository art, this would be called an Illustration. ‘ The 
most unimaginative man must understand the Iliad ; Homer 
gives him no choice, but takes the whole on himself, and sets 
his images in so clear a light that it is impossible to be blind 
to them.’ A contrasting sentence, not quite so well managed ; 
the Iliad or Homer should have had the place of prominence, 
instead of ‘ the unimaginative man.’ Out of the present con- 
nexion, this clause would had an emphasis by closing with 
the Iliad ; but here it is preferable to say ‘ The Iliad must be 
understood by the least imaginative of men ;’ with which the 
second clause corresponds. MlUon does not paint a finished 
picture, or play for a mere passive listener. He sketches, and 
leaves others to fill up tlie outline ; he striices the key-note, and 
expects his hearer to make out the melody.’ 

To take anotlicr example. 

Her ado. if as af IJjdiesas^ who may be placed in the line of 
the Ionic Philosophers, is stated to have flourished about 
504 B.c. The active paid of his life probably belonged to the 
last part of the sixtli and the first part of the fifth century. 
He may be considered as nearly contempoi-ary with JEschylus. 
The obscurity of the written style in which lui expressed his 
philosophical opinions became proverbial.’ The parallelism is 
preserved in all these sentences but the last. Say rather, ‘ Me 
became proverbial tor having written his philosophical opinions 
■L/. an ohsca/re Besides restoring the subject to its place, 

tliis arrangement improves tlie predicate ; tlie ernpliatic ex- 
pression being put last. 

It does not violate the parallel construction to place the 
main subject, for the sake of emphasis, at tlio end of the first 
sentence. Sucli sentences a.s that already (|uotcd, ‘ There is not a 
work of liunnin ])olicy so well deserving of exa.minatiou as the 
Bom.an Catholie (JJfarch^^ are to be held as merely propounding 
tlic theme for consideration ; they do not as yet ailirm any of its 
important predicates. After the subject is thus propounded, it 
must take its ])i*c>per |)ositi(.)n, and he maintained in that posi- 
tion throughout. ‘ '^Ihie history of that chirrch joins togetlier the 
two great ages of human ta validation. No other i n.siliuUoti. is 
left standing which, carries the mind hack to the times wlieii 
the smoke of sacrilicerose fi-oin the Pantheon, and when camel- 
leopards and tigers l>ouiidcd in the Flavian amphitheatre. 
The 'proudest royal houseti arc but of yesterday, wlicii compared 
with the line of the Supreme Pontiffs. lyiat line we trace 
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back in an nnbroken series, from the Pope who crowned 
iJTapoleon in the nineteenth centnry, to the Pope who crowned 
Pepin in the eighth, &c.’ The second and third sentences are 
contrasting or obverse sentences, and their subject takes the 
place corresponding to the main subject ; by which means the 
parallelism is maintained. ^ 

Farther examples occur in the Extracts, L, III, Y., &c. 

19. III. The opening sentence, unless so constructed 
as to be obviously preparatory, is expected to indicate with 
prominence the subject of the Paragraph. 

A paragraph describing the constituents of the British 
Government may begin thus : — ‘ T/ie Government of Britain, 
called a mixed government, and sometimes a limited monarchy, 
is formed by a combination of the three regular species of 
government.’ 

The two following sentences are the opening of Graham’s 
celebrated paper on Dialysis. ‘ The imo^erty of volatility, pos- 
sessed in various degrees by so many substances, affords in- 
valuable means of separation, as is seen in the ever-recurring 
processes of evaporation and distillation. So similar in cha- 
racter to volatility is the Dlfficsive power possessed by all liquid 
substances, that we may fairly reckon upon a class of analo- 
gous analytical resources arising from it.’ Illow the first sen- 
tence is preparatory to the introduction of the main subject 
(Diffusion) in the second ; but as it stands it seems to pro- 
pound volatility as the subject of the paragraph. The author 
might have said : — ‘ It has been found with regard to the 
property of volatility, possessed, &c.’ This would have given 
to the sentence its true character of a preparatory illustration. 
Then the next sentence would have been :■ — ‘ Now, so similar 
in character to volatility is the Diffusive power possessed by 
all liquid substances,’ &c., thus propounding the main subject 
of the paragraph and of the paper. 

20. lY. A Paragraph should be consecutive, or free 
from Dislocation. 

Each paragraph has a plan dictated by the nature of the 
composition. According to such plan, every pertinent state- 
ment has a suitable place ; in that place, it contributes to the 
general effect ; and, out of that place, it makes confusion. For 
examples see Extracts III., YIL, XI. 

21. Y. The Paragraph is understood to possess Unity ; 
Avhicli implies a definite purpose, and forbids digressions 
and irrelevant matter. 
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This rule belongs to compositions that address the under- 
s tan din o- and is not strictly enforced in Poetrj. Thus in 
Milton:^ 

He scarce had ceas’d, -when the superior fiend 
Was moving towards the shore ; his ponderous shield, 

Hthereal temper, massy, large and round. 

Behind him cast ; the broad circumference 
Hung on bis shoulders like the moon, ivliose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evuiing from the top of Fesole, 

Or in Yaldarno, to descry new lands, 

Bivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe. 

The lines beginning ^ whose orb ^ are a pure digression, 
bnt as they give an interesting picture, they serve the object 
of tb.e poet. See also the Odyssey, YIIL 521-30. 

Adapting an old homely maxim, we may say, Look to the 
Paragraphs and the Discourse will look to itself ; for although 
a discourse as a whole has a method or plan suited to its nature, 
yet the confining of each paragraph to a distinct topic avoids 
some of the worst faults of composition; besides which, he 
that fully comprehends the method of a paragraph, will also 
comprehend the method of au entire work. 

22. VI. As ill the Sentence, so in the Paragraph, a due 
proportion should obtain between principal an’d subordinate 
statements. 

It is a maxim of style universally, that everything should 
Lave bulk and prominence according to its importance. We 
Lave formerly seen (p. 43) that the arts of condensation are 
especially required for this end. Thus Gibbon says : — ‘ The 
forms of the old administration were maintained by those 
faitLfnl counsellers to whom Marcus recommended his son, 
and for whose wisdom and integrity Commodus still entertained 
a reluctant esteem.’ 

The following sentences occur in De Quineey’s remarks on 
Style : — ^ Darkness gathers upon many a theme, sovietmes 
from previous mistreatment, hut ofte/ierfimri oriyvnal perplexities 
investing its very nature. Upon the style it is, if we take that 
word in its largest sense — upon the skill and art of the de- 
veloper — that these perplexities depend for their illumination.’ 
The main subject here is the ‘Darkness gathering upon a 
theme the causes of the darkness are of minor importance, 
an d should have been given more shortly, — ‘ whether from 
nahiral perplexity, or from previous mistreatment.'* 
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W e must now consider in detail the peculiarities of the 
Five Kinds of Composition. We shall thus bring to ‘View a 
number of other principles and maxims bearing on effec- 
tiveness of style. There will also be many opportunities 
of illustrating farther the precepts already laid dov/n. 


DESCEIPTION. 

1. *When an object of some degree of complexity is 
to be represented in language, there is a certain method to 
be observed : in other words^, there is an Art of Description. 

To recall a simple or familiar thing, in its ordinary as- 
pect, — as the moon, the sea, or a field — a word is enough. 
Even if there be a qualifying term in addition, as — the full 
moon, the smooth sea, afield of wheat, — no direction is needed, 
except to give, as far as convenient, the qualifying attribute 
first. But when we have to describe a varied scene, — the 
array of a battle, a town, a prospect, the exterior or interior 
of a building, a piece of machinery, the geography of a countr}^, 
the structme of a plant or an animal, — we must proceed ac- 
cording to method. 

2. I. The chief rule, in Description, is to include, with 
the Enumeration of the parts, a comprehensive statement, 
or general Plan, of the whole. 

The comprehensive feature, or plan, may usually he given 
first ; and, if there be danger of its dropping out of view, it 
should be repeated. The particulars are to be enumerated in 
the order that they occupy in the plan. 

3. The Form, or Outline, furnishes, in many instances, 
the comprehensive type that is v sought. 

We describe a field or a space of ground as triangular, 
square, oblong, semicircular, &c. A building is represented as 
long and narrow, lofty, circular, or quadrangular. A hill is 
conical, or dome-shaped, or truncated. A valley is straight or 
winding. A city is round and compact, or long and strag- 
gling. A geographical tract is given in the first instance by 
its form. 
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■ 4. In order to a definite description, the Magnitude is 
stated as well as the Form ; as, — a circle one hundred feet 
in diameter, an oblong tract ot country covering two 
liLiiidred square miles. 

The* Outline and. Size together constitute the riiiulaincntal 
fact of the Object world, — Extension in Space. In tlie orderl}- 
enumeration of the contents, it is shown liow the coutaiuiug 
whole is made np. 

Any well recog'nized form is sufiicient, although not one oT 
the simple mathematical figures. A tiling may be heart- 
shaped, leaf -shaped, egg-shaped; it may resemble a boot, like 
Italy, a sjoider, or a crown. The constellations exempUfy 
groupings according to arl)itrary but familia:!,- shapes, A star 
is then known as in the l)elt of Orion, or in the tail ot the 
Great Bear. Carlyle calls the map of Ausi ria without Bava.ria. 
a human figure with its belly belonging to somebody else.’ 

5. Some obj(‘cts inny havt‘ their [)arts urninged as 
branches from a Ccutn‘, or Alain Trunk. 

The tree is a suitable typo for a variety of ihings. IJmler 
it, we describe the tributaries of a river, involving also valkys 
and mountain ranges. A parallel case is furnished In the 
blood vessels and nerves of the human body. 

Tlie complication of a town is olt.cn hnjipily unravelletl l)y 
starting from a main trunk. Alany towns uiford this naturally 
in a riv'cr, a valley, a, ridgt*, or a. ])riucipal highway : lla* stnuits 
arc then aiTanged and described as Uay branch oil tVom the 
trunk ; tlio largcn* branches l)eing lirsi pointed out, and then 
the smaller as tributary to these. 

In some cases, the point of (h‘parfun‘ ami ccaitre of nher- 
ence may bo a veny ])romineni central objc(‘t, as an chnaifcd 
castle, or citadel, or a, great public building. This reftn’emai 
may be joined wit h thcotiuu-; and both may be (aunlhmHl with 
an outline. 

0. Aliy fetitvii*(.‘ sngg(*sting a conipndimisivi! as[a*ct may 
be choseiL A Figuralivtt Fqiithet ofte.u an;swi*rs the desired 
end. 

Thus in Milton - 

They plui‘k<*d tlie ytuftd huh, with all tluar hsad 

Bocks, wulor.s, woodn — and by the taps 

Up-lifting, bore them iu their hands. 
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Also in Carlyle’s description of Zorndorf: — ^ Such is the 
poor moorland tract of Country ; Zorndorf the centre of it, — - 
where the Battle is likely to be : — Zorndorf and environs, a 
bare quasi-island among these woods ; extensive hald crown of 
the landscape, girt with ^frizzle of hrwoods all round.’ 

The subordination of the detail to the type necessarily 
applies throughout. In Milton’s description of Satan’s Palace, 
the whole building is first characterized, ‘the ascending p«^Ze;’ 
next in the interior, ‘the smooth and level pavement and 
then the ‘ arch’d roof.’’ 

The following passage, describing the Alps, exemplifies in 
part the foregoing rules as applied to Geography. 

‘ The Alps consist, in theii* eastern portion, of several parallel 
ranges, running in a general east and west direction : westward of 
the 9th meridian, these are diminished to two chains, divided by 
the valley of the river Rhone ; and still further to the west, where 
they bend southward, they form a single main chain, or axis of 
elevation, though with numerous offsets, which occupy the counti'y 
on either side. In this, the most western portion, the entire 
breadth of the mountain mass is about 100 miles : in their more 
eastern portion, the breadth is considerably greater, and between 
the 9th and 1 3th meridians, is from 120 to 130 miles. The Alps 
are highest in their western part, where the crest of the range has 
an average elevation of betw'een 8,000 and 9,000 feet; Mount 
Blanc, theii- loftiest summit, is 15,730 feet in elevation, and is (if 
we except the border chain of Mount Caucasus) the highest moun- 
tain in Europe. Many other summits in this part of the range 
exceed 12,000 feet in height. The more eastern portion of the 
Alps have an average elevation of between 6,000 and 7,000 feet ; 
but tlirough their entire course numerous summits exceed 10,000 
feet in height, and rise above the limits of perpetual snow, the 
line of which is here between 8,000 and 9,000 feet above the sea- 
level. The descent of the Alps is more rapid towards Italy than 
towards the north, on which side they form elevated plains and 
high mountain valleys.’ 

It will he observed that the Horizontal Oatline or Form of 
the range is given first. The Elevation follows, and the compre-* 
hensive figure is finally determined by the description of the 
slope on each side. The author afterwards proceeds to describe 
thepas5(35, which still farther contribute to the figure, and chime 
in with, or support, the assigned elevation of the peaks. He 
then adverts to the most prominent cf the constituent fea- 
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tnres of the Alps — the glaciers, which he describes on the same 
system of comprehensive type and detailed enumeration. 
(Manual of Geography, by William Hughes). 

See also Extracts VII., YIII., IX. 

7. II. The description may follow the Succession of 
Aspects disclosed to a spectator surveying the whole. 

Ill those cases where the object cannot be comprehended 
in one view, or from one position, it may he described in the 
order of actual presentation. By such adaptation to the natu- 
ral method of observing, a strong feeling of reality is given to 
the picture. 

The panoramic view is an obvious example. 

This may also he called the Traveller’s point of view. Out 
of the vastness and variety of the world, it aims at presenting 
only wliat the mind can embrace ; if inadequate, it is at least 
intelligible. As the traveller’s route may be so conducted as to 
exhaust and comprehend an entire object or scene, so likewise 
may be the description. 

Tlie precaution requisite in this case is to shift the point 
of view decidedly and avowedly, and not to mingle successive 
aspects of the panorama. 

The advantages of the Traveller’s point of view have led 
to its being adopted as a mode of fiction. The genius of Defoe 
stands out distinguished in this kind of representation. His 
‘ Voyage round the XV'orld ’ sets forth all the aspects and inci- 
dents of a seafaring and trading life exactly as they would 
liavo met the eye of any one on ship-board. Arthur Helps 
constnicfs an Imaginary Voyage to present more vividly the 
eonntry and the customs of the Indians on the Pearl Coast 
(Spaiiish Conquest in America, vol. ii., p. 128). Goldsmith’s 
Traveller is an example in poetry. See also a short passage 
(j^uoted in p. (55. 

It is iiseful to combine with other inodes of descrihing a 
town and its envii-ons, the panoramic prospect from some lolly 
position, as Athens from the Pnyx. 

8. III. A Description is more eu.sily and fully realized 
wlien inade i/iulLvidnal^ that is, jiresented under all the 
conditions of a particular inonieut of time. 

AvS the mind, even when supposed to enter lain an abstrac- 
tion, must have a concrete instance in view, any tiling that 
helps to suggest our concrete experience adds to the force ol* 
description. 
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All scenes whatsoeyer are belield under a certain light, and 
at a certain hour of the day. Many things are liable to changing 
aspects in themselves ; the sea is smooth, rippled, or piled up 
in storm breakers ; the face of nature generally has its varieties 
according to season ; the plant, as seen in the concrete, is at 
some definite stage of its growth; the animal is in some 
posture, or performing some act, characteristic of the moment. 
ISTow we can more easily picture to ourselves an object when 
individualized to the full, as it appears in a given instant of 
time, than when abstraction is made of the individualizing 
features. The imagination in such a case is of an exact kin- 
dred with memory. 

As our mental conception of the visible world is a com- 
pound of Form and Colour, these must be sufhciently given in 
any description. The Form is perhaps the least laborious to 
conceive ; hence what vivifies the picture is an indication of 
the colour; as a ‘ lYoion visage,’ a ^scarlet lip,’ ‘the deejp blue 
sky,’ ‘ the amber stream.’ The metonymy of matter for thing 
made — ‘ the cold steel ’ — is valued for suggesting surface and 
colour. 

ISText to colour is Posture or attitude, or the momentary 
aspect of the thing described ; as in the following from the 
Odyssey : — 

Hg ceased : the whole assembly silent sat 
Charmed into ecstasy with his discourse 
Throughout the twilight hall. 

Some accompanying Action also gives individuality. An- 
other principle is here involved, belonging to the art of poeti- 
cal description, — namely, that language is suited to express 
action better than still life. Thus, in Suckling’s Bride : — 

Her feet beneath her petticoat, 

Like little mice, stole in and out. 

A river in motion is either quick or slow, uniform or in- 
terrupted with rapids, muddy or clear ; and the indicating 
of those features makes the description individual or concrete : 
‘ the sluggish Ouse.’ 

An interior is more vividly pictured, when a moment is 
chosen, and the characteristic attitude and movements pointed 
out, — 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall hum. 

Nor busy houseivife ply her evening care. 

No children run to lisp their sirens return. 

Or climb his Icnees the envied hiss to share. 
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9. IV. Associated circumstances are an aid to Descrip- 
tion. 

Tlaxis, altliOTigli Porm and Colour are tlie pictorial basis of 
tlie esitemal world, tbe modifications of these suggest many 
other properties. For example, we have an inseparable asso- 
ciation (ajccounted by some an instinct) between certain visi- 
ble appearances and the distances and real magnitudes of 
tiling's. "Wherefore it is possible to aid the visible representa- 
tion b)y bile mention of these allied facts ; as ‘ the distant hills, 
Hlie land-scape shining near.'" 

may also still use more casual associations; as ^ the 
solita/ry peaks,’ ‘a place where only mountain sliee^ could he 
at ho'ijze,^ ^ the town stands high and windy. 

Tlie associated human Feelings are often adduced in 
describing objects, especially in poetry. 

Tlie Feelings of common utility are reflected from many 
things, and help to describe them ; as, a cheerful home, a com- 
fortless den, a dainty repast, a toilsome ascent,, a pitiless storm, 
a horsG\s hach-hreaker. (Falstaff). 

Tlie associations with the various emotions of Fine Art are 
still moi-e frequently introduced to vivify the pictorial repre- 
sentation of nature. Hence such epithets as grand, imposing, 
solemn, awe-inspiring, soul-subduing, dreary, gloomy, gay, 
animated, cheerful, beautiful. We speak of a comical face, a 
iiohiG pile, a terrible abyss, a sublime peak. 

Tlie picture of Dover cliff is principally made up of asso- 
ciated feelings. 

Come on, sir, here’s the place — stand still. Hoio dreadful 
dizzy His to cast one's eyes so low. 

ITI look no more 

JLest my brain and the deficient sight 

Xopyole clo wn headlong. 

Tlie intermediate portion — ‘ The crows and choughs, <&c.’ — 
assio'ns the associated circumstances of diminished size, to ex- 
press great remoteness. 

AuS each person mingles self with all outward regards, and 
as tbe object world cannot, in the concrete, he separated from 
a subject ihind ; the acts, feelings, and thoughts of an observer, 
real or supposed, have an individualizing effect in description. 
^ Tur^uing with easy eye, thou mai/st behold — 

10. The particulars of a Description may sometimes 
support each other. 
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As mountains, valleys, and rivers are naturally inseparable ^ 
they are thereby mutually suggestive. The description of ^ 
valley implies the sides of the enclosing mountains ; while the 
branchings and course of a river determine the valleys. The 
separate detail of the three parts, therefore, though appearing- 
only to fill up the description, in reality repeats it from dif- 
ferent points of view ; and each part supports and confirms 
the others. 

Another case of mutual support is the harmonious combi- 
nation of the different methods of description. The method 
of Plan and Enumeration (I) may be followed np by the 
Traveller’s point of view (II). If the two are managed so as 
to fit well together, the result is highly favourable to the ease 
and vividness of the picture. In like manner, the associated 
particulars confirm the literal delineation. 

If such additional and supporting particulars are not justi- 
fied by the difficulty or the importance of the subject, they 
tall under the censure of Redundancy. 

11. The Description of the feelings and thoughts of 
the Mind — sometimes called the Subject World, as opposed 
to the Object or Extended World — has, to a certain extent, 
a method of its own. 

The previous maxims suppose things arranged in space, 
which is not true of the unextended mind. 

I. The Description of the Peelings may be effected by 
means of the proper vocabulary of mind ; as pleasure, 
love, rage, fear, unconcern, trust, hope. 

Every language provides terms for describing the feeling-s 
of the mind ; and the English language owns an extensive 
stock of such. To make known a feeling, therefore, we, iix 
the first instance, look for the suitable name in this department, 
of onr vocabulary. We can express a large number of mental 
states by names appropriated to them. Hunger, repletion, 
cold, exhilaration, intoxication, ennui, sweetness, charm, pun- 
gency, bitterness, melody, wonder, sorrow, despair, melancholy, 
depression, are a few additional examples. 

We attain a more exact delineation of the Feelings by 
assigning a genus and a specific difierence ; a ‘faint pleasure,’ 
‘ strong affection,’ ‘ noble rage,’ ‘ intense cnriosity.’ 

12. Intellectual processes have also a language of their 
own, as Perception, Memory, Imagination, Reason. Tlie 
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most afraid of. Every thing seems hostile, and he would be glad 
to fly to some inhospitable desert, where he might 7i€ver more behold the 
face of a human creatui'e, nor read in the countenance of mankind the 
condemnation of his crimes. But solitude is still more dreadful 
than society. His own thoughts can present him with nothing 
but what is black, unfortunate, and disastrous, the melancholy 
forebodings of incomprehensible misery and ruin.’ 

13. IT. The Peelings ma}’' be described, or, to speak 
more correctly, suggested by their various associations. 

And first, by their Outward Expression. 

The expression of the features, the varying hues of the 
countenance, the tones of the voice, the gesticulation of the 
body, are characteristic for the great leading emotions. The 
signs of Pleasure, Pain, Anger, Pear, Wonder, Tender 
Peeling, are known and read in all times and in all countries. 
The description of them in language is also sugg’estive. Hence 
‘ the smiling countenance,’ ‘ the dark frown of anger,’ ‘ the 
stare of wonder,’ help us to realize the feelings. The state of 
Pear has been often pictured vividly. We need only recall 
Job iv. 14, and the passage in Hamlet, ‘ I could a tale unfold — 

Secondly, by their known Occasions, Caiises^ or Pro- 
vocations. 

The mention of a kind or beneficent action suggests to usj 
by anticipation, the grateful feeling of the recipient. An im- 
pending danger makes us conceive the terror it causes. On 
hearing of some great provocation, we recall the emotion of 
anger. 

Thirdly, by the resulting Actions or Conduct. 

There is a specific line of conduct following on our stronger 
feelings, snch as to mark more especially their pleasurable or 
painful character. The devotion to knowledge, to Art, or to 
sportive recreations, suggests the degree of pleasure that they 
severally give ; intense avoidance has the contrary meaning. 

While Peeling and Thought are mental or subjective, Action 
is material or objective, and can be so described. Sncb. 
characteristics as energetic, lively, slow, taciturn, nncouth, 
persistent, applied to human beings are objective features. 

Pourthly, by the External Scenes, Objects, and Circum- 
stances that are in harmony with them. 

We have already referred to the tendency of external nature 
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16. Poetry partakes so largely of Description, tliat the 
principles now laid down are proper to be incorporated 
in the Poetic art. 

The end of Poetry, which is immediate pleasure or emo- 
tional effect, determines the subjects chosen. Language being 
inadequate to the easy presentation of complicated scenes, the 
poet refrains from attempting such, and selects the simpler 
and more impressive objects, which a few bold touches will » 
enable him to depict. Pie also dispenses with numerical es:~ 
actness, and employs largely the language of associated circum- 
stances, and more especially, the associated feelings. 

Milton’s description of the scene from the Mount of Tempta- 
tion fairly represents the degree of complication that a poet 
may undertake : — 

It was a mountain at whose verdant feet 
A spacious plain, outstretched in circuit wide, 

Lay pleasant ; from its side two rivers flow’d, 

The one winding, the other straight, and left between 
Pair champaign with less rivers intervein’d, 

Then meeting join’d their tribute to the sea ; 

With herds the pastures throng’d, with flocks the hills ; 

Huge cities and high tower’d, that well might seem 
The seats of mightiest monarchs ; and so large 
The prospect was, that here and there was room 
For barren desert, fountainless and dry. 

The laws of desciuption are well observed in this passage ; 
and, without a laborious effort, the whole scene may be con- 
ceived and its beauties enjoyed. 

The following is one of Wordsworth’s most complicated 
descriptions : — 

—A point that show’d the valley, stretched 
In length before us ; and, not distant far, 

Upon a rising ground a gray church-tower, 

Whose battlements were screened by tufted trees. 

And towards a crystal More, that lay beyond 
Among steep hills and woods embosomed, flowed 
A copious stream with boldly-winding course ; 

Here traceable, there hidden — ^there again 
To sight restored, and glittering in the sun. 

On the stream’s bank, and every where, appeared 
Fair dwellings, single, or in social knots, 

Borne scattered o’er the level, others perched 
On the hill sides, a cheerful quiet scene, 

Now in its morning purity arrayed. 

Usually, however, the practice of poets is to give mere 
suatches of views, and to overlay them with figures of simili- 
tude, associated particulars, aud‘ the language of feeling. 
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16. Poetry partakes so largely of Description, tliat the 
principles now laid down are proper to be incorporated 
in the Poetic art. 

The end of Poetry, which is immediate pleasure or enio* 
tional effect, determines the subjects chosen. Language being 
inadequate to the easy presentation of complicated scenes, the 
poet refrains from attempting such, and selects the simpler 
and more impressive objects, which a few bold touches will • 
enable him to depict. lie also dispenses with numerical ex- 
actness, and employs largely the language of associated circum- 
stances, and more especially, the associated feelings. 

Milton’s description of the scene from the Mount of Tempta- 
tion fairly represents the degree of complication that a poet 
may undertake : — 

It was a mountain at whose verdant feet 
A spacious plain, outstretched in circuit wide, 

Lay pleasant ; from its side two rivers flow’d, 

The one winding, the other straight, and left between 
Fair champaign with less rivers inter vein’d, 

Then meeting join’d their tribute to the sea ; 

With herds the pastures throng’d, with flocks the hills ; 

Huge cities and high tower’d, that well might seem 
The seats of mightiest monarchs ; and so large 
The prospect was, that here and there was room 
For barren desert, fountainless and dry. 

The laws of description are well observed in this passage 
and, without a laborious effort, the whole scene may be con- 
ceived and its beauties enjoyed. 

The following is one of Wordsworth’s most complicated 
descriptions : — 

— A point that show’d the valley, stretched 
In length before us; and, not distant far, 

Upon a rising ground a gray church-tower, 

Whose battlements were screened by tufted trees. 

And towards a crystal Mere, that lay beyond 
Among steep hills and woods embosomed, flowed 
A copious stream with boldly- winding course ; 

Here traceable, there hidden — ^there again 
To sight restored, and glittering in the sun. 

On the stream’s hank, and every where, appeared 
Fair dwellings, single, or in social knots, 

Some scattered o’er the level, others perched 
On the hill sides, a cheerful quiet scene. 

Now in its morning purity arrayed. 

Usually, however, the practice of poets is to give mere 
snatches of ^ views, and to overlay them with figures of simili- 
tude, associated particulars, and* the language of feeling. 
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Scott’s description, in Mai’mioii, of the prospect towards 
Edinbugh, from the top of Blackford, is a series of poetic 
touches : — 

When sated with the martial show 
That peopled all the plain below, 

Tho wandering eye could o’er it go, 

And mark the distant city glow 
With glooomy splendour red ; 

For, on tho smoke-wreaths, huge and slow, 

That round her sable turrets flow. 

The morning beams were shed, 

And tinged them with a lustre proud, 

Like that which streaks a thunder-cloud. 

Such dusky grandeur clothed the height, 

Where the huge castle holds its state, 

And all the stoop slope down, 

Wlioso ridgy hack heaves to the sky, 

Piled deep and massy, close and high, 

Mine own romantic town ! 

But northward lar, with purer blaze. 

On Ocliil mountains fall the rays, 

And as each heathy top they kissed, 

It gleamed a pui'ple ann^thyst. 

Yonder the shores of Fife you saw ; 

Here Preston -bay and Bcrwick- Law ; 

And, broad between thv.ni rolled. 

The gallant Frith the eye might note, 

AVhose islands on its bosom float 
Lik(! emeralds chased in gold. 

The delineation of Ciiarjud,cr is soinctimca called Descrip- 
tion. But in so fir as this (consists in suniiniug up the con- 
duet of an individual, or of a ualion, or in {iepieling any other 
object, in gtmei’al attributes, it is of flu; nature of S(u'e.net‘ ; 
and, when striking eniutiuual eilects are aimed a.t, It is a 
species of poetry. 


N AlUlATIVE. 

1. Narrative composition applies to a, succession ol' 
views, or to things changing from one phase to another, ami 
to the stream of evemts. 

Language, iKuiig if.stdf siiecessive, is host ada|)te(l to inform 
us of successions. Hence, in cases where the intlividua! 
phases or objects that pass before the view ai’o of a simple aiul 
intelligible nature, Narrative is easier btith io (jompose ajui to 
comprehend than Description. The Narrative of incident s in 
a Fable is such as to dispense with rules of art. And, t‘ven in 
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many large operations, as in Government, ''there may be no 
more than a single thread to follow, the deliberations and dic- 
tates of one mind. But events of importance usually imply 
a mechanism and a set of arrangements, more or less compli- 
cated, and occupying a definite space ; thus pre-supposing the 
means of Description. Such are — the movements of ^armies, 
and the occupation of new countries ; the larger processes of 
industry ; the busy life of cities ; the workings of Nature on 
the great scale — the vicissitudes of the seasons, day and night, 
storms, tides, and the flow of rivers ; Geological changes ; the 
evolution of vegetable and animal life. Narration, therefore, 
may have to put on the guise of a series of Descriptions. 
Whence the necessity for the two following precautions : — 

(1.) In Narrative, the scenes should not be shifted 
oftener, or to a greater extent, than is absolutely necessary. 

The reader should be spared the work of often re-con- 
strncting the ground plan, as well as the fatigue of distracting 
pictures. When one description can, by slight curtailments 
or additions, be made to answer throughout, to depart from it 
is a waste of mental force. 

(2.) Clear intimation should be given of any change of 
scene, or of the introduction or the disappearance of an 
important agent. 

This essential of perspicuous narrative is often disregarded, 
especially by the poets ; they being unable to fit such intima- 
tions into the poetic diction. In the Faerie Queen, personages 
appear and disappear without warning ; and the whole action 
is rendered hazy by the uncertainty of the groundwork. Stage 
directions would be invaluable in these cases. 

2. I. The first principle of Narrative is to follow the 
Order of Events. 

This is to place tlic events before us as we should have 
witnessed them. 

It is also the order of dependence, or cause and effect, 
a relationship commonly made prominent in narrative. 

A historian is required, not merely to relate events, but to 
explain or account for them. In other words, he has to show 
how they conform to the ordinary laws or ongoings of the 
world. His personages must be seen to be actuated by the 
usual motives of mankind ; he must find, in the recognized 
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modes of working of tilings, adequate causes for wliatcver has 
happened. 

Such explanatory accompaniments are said to make a his- 
tory philosophical. There is, however, no history but is philo- 
sophical in some degree. The difference between one historian 
and another has regard to the accuracy and tlic penetration 
that they severally display in accounting fur the transactions 
narrated by them. 

3. To assign the Date of every transaction is to give it 
a definite place, and to intimate one vital bond of connex- 
ion l)etween it and other transactions. 

Chronology is the skeleton, tlio chart, of History. It is 
what Latitude and Longitude are to geography, i'.very event 
is by this means set in a deliiiite })osition towards every other; 
any two events are either coutenqxirary or successive, with a 
hxed interval between. Heuco there is no rule of liisi-orieal 
composition more iniporativc tlian the easily ()!)eyed om^ of 
giving dates. It is hard to com])rcliend (jil)l)on’s nioiivos in 
not supplying a marginal chronology. 

To fix upon a year and assign the things transacting tluovin, 
over all the countiies histoi'ically known, is a iavnurilo tlimsu' 
with Macaulay, and would constitute a good exena'so to pupils 
studying liistory. Among conutries having lalations with 
eacli other — in war, alliance, trade, &c. — these contem|)ora- 
neons events will often be found coniuxdcd; and every sort oi‘ 
eonnexiou both. im|)arts interest and aids memory. 

4. For tin' bdtor ex])hiiuitiou of ovoids, a backward 
refcrentui may be iiece.ssary. 

Wluitovor period, a historian selects, lie sla,r(s with a Ci*!’- 
tain condition of tilings, whi<*h be is (h'siroiis lo acciuiut lor. 
He thereion^ gives a, short summary of previous ti’ausact ions, 
conliniiig himself to such as hear on ibis special eml. 

Maca-ulay’s .History of James it is»pret;iced by a. ra.[)id 
survey of the History ol‘ .HnglaiuL A historian of llie iKitt h* 
of Waterloo would have t.o pi’ejiare his readers by a sumniary 
like tl le ful 1 o w i n g : — 

The Great Political event of* the (aid of last etuiiuiy, tlu' Fnauh 
Kevolution of ITst), cxpHhal the dynasty that had rnh <l Frane<‘ Oir 
many agXiS, and establi.she<l a. (haaoci'atic (iov(‘rnuient , which, 
after a smies of vi{;i~ ’itiidcs, maikt'illiy iiitimse party feelings, gavr 
way to the usurpation tjf Napoleoig who had distiiignishe(.l him- 
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self as a victorious general in the wars of the Republic. His great 
military career, begun in Italy, extended over Europe, eiidiiig in 
the subjugation of the Spanish Peninsula, the Low Countries, and 
great part of Germany. The British power, co-operating with the 
subjugated nations, through that memorable struggle known as 
the Peninsular War, at last succeeded in wi-esting from Ihiii his con- 
quests, and in making himself a prisoner and an exile in tin) isLuid 
of Elba. He, however, contrived to escape from his coiiiincaiK'nt, 
to make good a landing in France, and, by the attraction of Ins 
name, to muster the military x>ower of the country, a,ud a.gain to 
threaten the nations that he had previously coiiquerc'd. Tlio rest 
of Europe prepared to resist him. An army compostKl of Eiiglish, 
Germans, Belgians, and Dutch, assembled and ma-rchod by the 
Low countries to the French frontier. 

5. It is sometimes best to commence by (lescril:)i.ng a 
recent state of things more familiar to tlie persons addrc'ssed, 
and then to point out by what previous stops that state 
was arrived at. 

In this ease also, the inversion of tlie order of time, has 
a view to the explanation of the event. It corresponds to a 
rule in teaching science, requiring us, before piaq)ouudIug an 
explanation or solution, to state clearly the point to he ex- 
plained, or the problem to be solved. 

There could not be a better prepai'ation for studying the 
history of Great Britain than a full acquaintance ^vit^l all 
our existing institutions. Knowing exactly the state of things 
to be accounted for, we should be more alive to the How of 
events that made us what we are. 

The method is not unsuited to the case of nations that 
have ceased to exist. A full account of the Roman world, in 
the age of Augustus, might, not improperly, precede the 
early history of Rome. 

' In Geology, this p]^n is followed with advantage. It niiiy 
be seen exemplified in LyelFs Elements, and in his Antiquity 
of Man. 

6. II. It is n^essary to provide for the narration of 
Concurring Streams of Events. 

There are several distinct modes of conciuTencc. 

(1.) A principal action, with subordinates ; a.s in ;i 
campaign, in the history of a single country or of a collective 
interest, and in any complex proceeding where detached 
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operations are carried on. In Eomance, and in the Drama, 
subordinate events are essential to the plot. 

Here the art consists in upholding the prominence of the 
main stream of the narrative. In relating the subordinate 
transactions, the historian has to make apparent their sub- 
ordinatk)n. The forms of language announcing the transition 
from the principal current to the minor streams, or back again, 
should be explicit. The separation into distinct chapters con- 
tributes to the same end. 

7. In imitation of the descriptive art, it is possible to 
give a comprehensive scheme, or plan, of the events, 
principal and subsidiary. 

Many narratives may be brought under the similitude of 
the tree. Not merely the genealogy of families, but the pro- 
gress of colonization, the diffusion of races, and the spread of 
languages, are adapted to this representation. 

Carlyle draws upon his usual boldness of metaphor to 
supply these comprehensive narrative plans. We quote a few 
specimens : — The Royalist army at Worcester, pressed by 
Cromwell, is a lion in the folds of a hoa ; the confused politics of 
Poland in the end of the i7th century, he styles the Polish 
I)on 7 iy-l)Toolc fair ; G-eorge II., distracted by opposite alliances, 
is the Hanoverian ivhite horse between seve7i sieves of beans. 

Mr. Arthur Helps, aware of the peculiarily involved 
nature of the history of American discovery by tbe Spaniards, 
tries various devices for grappling with in. He remarks, on. 
the occasion of a passing reference to the third voyage of 
Columbus : — 

‘ This voyage will have, hereafter, to be carefully recounted. 
I am so convinced, however, that the best chance for the 
reader to remember any of tbe entangled history of the dis- 
covery and settlement of Spanish America is to have it told 
to him according to ^lace, and 7iot to date., that I entirely post- 
pone all farther allusion to Columbus, until that part of the 
coast which he discovered becomes important in the general 
narrative.’ 

8. (2.) Concurring streams of nearly equal importance ; 
as in the History of Greece. 

In^ this instance, we may be said to have a plurality of 
histories, embraced in tbe same work. In Grecian history, for 
example, Athens, Sparta, Argos, Thebes, Corinth, &c., the 
Asiatic, the Italian, and the Sicilian Greeks, —pursue for the 
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most part their independent career, broken only by their mutual 
conflicts. The historian of collective Greece has to execute 
his task hy a series of distinct narratives. 

9. (3.) The case of two or more contending parties. 
Hostile operations introduce a new element to perplex and 
complicate the narrative. 

In depicting warfare, or any species of contest, the liisto- 
rian narrates sometimes from one side, and sometimes Irom 
the other. JSTow it is essential to a clear nnders tan ding' of the 
operations that the change of position slionld bo optni and 
declared. Actual conflict involves both parties ; and there is 
great danger of bringing about confusion in tlie jncture, by 
passing in a stealthy manner between the two sides. An eye- 
witness, like Kinglake in the Alma, retains Lis point of view 
throughout ; a compiler from various witnesses differently sta- 
tioned is liable to those furtive transitions of scene. The 
most obvious course seems to be to describe the preparations 
first on one side and then on the other; and, during the 
shock of battle, to adhere to one point of view. Tliis is the 
usual method of Carlyle. In describing the battle of Prag, he 
gives a full account of the preparations on the part of the 
Austrians, and then makes the transition thus : — ‘ W o will now 
return to Friedrich ; and will stay on Jus side througdi tlie f-ei*- 
rible action that is coining.’ 

10. (4.) The plurality of departments in the sn,ine Iiis- 
torical unity. 

A nation plays many parts at one time. Its Fcjreign rela- 
tions, which are its wars, diplomacy, and culoiiizatioii, figure 
in the history of the world. Even when they do not absurb 
the historian’s attention, they are usually recounted .’ijiarn. 
The Internal or Domestic history is itself open to siibdivi.sion. 
The struggles to determine the Government, or the i:^olitical 
Constitution, rank first in prominence. There may be otliei- 
questions that stir the whole life of the nation, and afford an 
exciting theme of narrative ; such are the He volutions in lie- 
ligion. After these, come the subjects of quieter interest ; Ad- 
ministrative improvements, and the progress of Litei-ature, 
Art, and Science. Although the various currents of events 
must often come together, it is the practice of the best histo- 
rians to follow them separately. As in battles, so in all other 
cases of action and re- action, a view from both sides is desir- 
able. The conduct of a war is affected by the vicissitudes of 
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after the utmost research, of the inhabitants of any particular 
part of the coast, that it was exactly faithful. Still, some 
attempt must be made ; and, as there was a general resem- 
blance in the languages spoken by the adjacent tribes, even 
though they could not understand each other, so in the life 
of these several tribes there was a general basis of accordance, 
which we must endeavour to bring before our minds, if we 
would take the full interest in their story, which its import- 
ance to the world demands for it.’ 

12. The framing of summaries — called also, abridging, 
abstracting, precis writing — is an important art, and is 
conducted in a variety of wmys. (See Number of Words.) 

Sometimes it corresponds to scientific generalization, 
which is the only perfect mode of summing up an. array uf 
particulars. 

The law of universal gravity is a summary of tlie hill ol' 
bodies to the earth, the round figure of the eaifli, the tendency 
of the planets to the sun, <&c. The law, that supply follows 
demand, is an abridgment of the phenomena of trade. 

In many cases, the art of condensation turns upon dis- 
criminating the essentials ; which is not possible without 
a full knowledge of the subject. 

In historical narration, the condensed summary is com- 
monly made by skipping many of the connecting links. 

The beginning and the end of a long transaction are briefly 
given, with or without a few selected points in the unfolding 
of the plot. ‘ Great Britain imposed an obnoxious tax on, her 
American colonies ; they resisted, fought, and made them- 
selves independent ’ — is an easy abridgment of the events oi 
several years. 

It being unadvisable to anticipate the plot, summaries are 
not given to start with. They are usually retrospective. 
They substitute for the numerous windings of the narrative.; 
the larger features and main results ; they are the hcmls, abid- 
ing in the memory themselves, and helping the coliesion of tlu; 
details. ' A summary of the previous events opens a new 
chapter with advantage; and is all the more called for, when 

i * The Cumanagotos, the Tamanacs, the Chaymas, the Quaraons, 
and the UariDDees, do not understand each other, in spite of the freciuc'Tit. 
^alogy of words and of grammatical structure, exWbitod in their re.spcc- 
-tive idioms.’ (Humboldt’s Personal Narrative, vol. 1, chap 9.) 
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there has been a considerable break in the thread to be re- 
snmed. In naerelv recurring to the past, in the course of the 
narrative, a brief summary is the surest mode of reference. 
(See p. 135.) 

13. IV. The Explanatory Narrative is, by its nature, a 
mixture of narration, strictly so called, with general prin- 
ciples. 

The statement of a principle may either precede the re- 
cital of the events to be thereby cleared up, or be introduced 
at the close of the narrative. 

"When the explanation is of some length, occupying one or 
more paragraphs, the progress of the narrative is wholly sus- 
pended. 

The shorter explanations take the shape of interpolated 
sentences, and clauses of sentences. Parenthetic clauses are 
often resorted to. (See above, pp. 104-8, and Extract X.) 

14. V. Before attempting to define more narrowly the 
method of Historical Composition, we have to consider 
its ends. 

And, first, in the point of view of Instruction, History 
furnishes an. array of facts or experience in human nature, 
more especially in its social workings. It is the inductive 
basis, and the illustration by example, of the doctrines 
that regulate man in society ; a knowledge of wdiich is 
what we mean by political wisdom. 

History is to us the trial of Institutions. The Absolute 
Monarchies, Limited Monarchies, Aristocracies, Democracies, 
represented in operation, are so many experiments as to the 
best form of government; and we judge them by their fruits. 
We can study and compare centralization and localization of 
authority ; large states and small ; slavery and free labour ; 
castes and equality; Paganism, Mahometanism and Christianity; 
Catholicism and Protestantism ; state-control in education and 
its absence. 

By interpreting, wisely or unwisely, all this experience, 
states are guided in the choice of their own Institutions. 

The following is a political lesson deduced by Gibbon fit’om 
the History of Imperial Home : — 

‘ The division of Europe into a number of independent 
states, connected, however, with each other, by the general 
resemblance of religion, language, -and manners, is productive 
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of the most beneficial consequences to the liberty of mankind. 
A modern tyrant, who should find no resistance either in his 
own breast, or in his people, would soon experience a gentle 
restraint from the example of his equals, the dread of present 
censure, the advice of his allies, and the apprehension of his 
enemies. The object of his displeasure, escaping from the 
narrow limits of his dominions, would easily obtain, in a hap- 
pier climate, a secure refuge, a new fortune adequate to his 
merit, the freedom of complaint, and perhaps the means of re- 
venge. But the empire of the EiOmans filled the world, and 
when that empire fell into the hands of a single person, the 
world became a safe and dreary prison for his enemies. The 
slave of Imperial despotism, whether he was condemned to 
drag his gilded chain in Borne and the senate, or to wear out 
a life of exile on the barren rock of Seriphiis, or the frozen 
banks of the Danube, expected his fate in silent despair. To 
resist was latal, and it was impossible to fly.’ 

Helps says : — ‘ The history of almost every nation tells us 
of some great transaction peculiar to that nation, something 
which aptly illustrates the particular characteristics of the 
people, and proclaims, as we may say, the part in human 
nature which that nation was to explain and render visible. 
In English history, the contest between tlie Crown and the 
Parliament ; in that of France, the French. Revolution ; in that 
of Germany, the religious wars, — are such transactions.’ 

And again : — ‘ ITistory seems often to be only a record of 
great opportunities missed or mismanaged. Amidst the tumult 
of small things which require immediate attention, and which 
press at least fully as much upon persons in great place as 
upon private individuals, the most important transactions are 
not appreciated in their true proportions. Besides — and this 
is the fatal circumstance — when great aflairs are in their in- 
fancy, and are most tractable to human endeavour, they then 
appear of the smallest importance ; and all consideration about 
them is lost in attending to the full-blown events of the cur- 
rent day, which, however, are rapidly losing their significance.’ 

Tl.ie lesson of Grecian Histoiy is thus set forth by Grote : — 

‘ The poets, historians, orators and philosophers, have all 
been rendered both more intelligible and more instructive than 
they were to a student in the last century ; and the general 
picture of the Grrecian world may now be conceived with a 
degree of fidelity which, considering our. imperfect materials, 
it is curious to contemplate. It is that general picture which 
an historian of Greece is required first to embody in his own 
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mind, and next to lay out before bis readers ; a picture not 
merely sucli as to delight the imagination by brilliancy of 
colouring and depth of sentiment, but also suggestive and im- 
proving to tlie reason. Not omitting the points of resemblance 
as well as of contrast with the better- known forms of modern 
society,- he will especially study to exhibit the spontaneous 
movement of Grecian intellect, sometimes aided but never 
borrowed I'rom without, and lighting up a small portion of a 
world otherwise clouded and stationary. He will develope 
the action of that social system, which, while ensuring to the 
mass of freemen a degree of protection elsewhere unknown, 
acted as a stimulus to the creative impulses of genius, and left 
the superior minds suiiiciently unshackled to soar above reli- 
gions and political routine, to overshoot their own age, and to 
become tlie teacliers of posterity.’ 

The tcitcl lings of History arc not confined to the merits of 
the Institutions tested. They enforce, besides, the dependence 
of society on the virtues of the iiidividiud members, governing 
or governed : they read moral lessons even more iinetpiivocally 
tlr.iu ])olitical. Hence roilections of a moral kind are abiin- 
dantly strewed over the historian’s page. 

Fronde, alluding to the vocation of history, makes these 
ohservations : — ‘ The history of this as of all other nations (or 
so mueli of it as there is occasion for any of us to know), is 
the history of the battles which it has fought and won witli 
evil ; not with political evil merely, or spiritual evil ; but witli 
all nianiicstations whatsoever of the devil’s power. And to 
iiave beaten luick, or even to have fought against and stemmed 
in ever so small a degree those Ix'setting basenesses of human 
nature, now held so iiiviiicibie that the inlluences of tliein are 
assumed as the fumhnneulal axioms of economic science ; this 
appears to me a greater vie-tory than Agincourt, a grander 
triumph ol’ wisdom and faith a,nd courage tlian even the 
English constitution or the English liturgy.’ 

In. Scaanidly, as r(‘.gar(Is Tnierest, or tlie gratification of 
the Feelings. In this light, History ]uirticipates of the na- 
ture of roid-ry, of which it conuiiands many elements. 

(1.) There is always a powerful attraction in luinian 
personality — man’s intei-est in man. Our sympathy with the 
race in general, a, ml with our own, or any other, country in 
particular, engages us wn’th liuiiiau affairs in the past. 

(2.) The spectacle of great hei-oic men, and of the collec- 
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tive force of nations, displaying itself in war, or in peace, is 
imposing and sublime. 

(3.) It is in narration that we enjoy tlie stir of movement, 
and the interest of Plot. 

(4.) Sometimes we are gratified by a righteous moral 
retifibntion, and by the success of worthy endeavours. ^ 

(5.) The progress or improvement of mankind is a natural 
aspiration, lending interest to the course of events. The fol- 
lowing passage from Macaulay brings out this special interest, 
and is also deserving of being quoted as an example of the Qua- 
lity of Strength, and of the arts of Poetry embodied in prose : — 

‘ The sources of the noblest rivers which spread fertility 
over continents, and bear richly laden fleets to the sea, are to 
be sought in wild and barren mountain tracts, incorrectly laid 
down in maps, and rarely explored by travellers. To such a 
tract the history of our country duiing the thirteenth century 
may not inaptly be compared. Sterile and obscure as is that 
portion of our annals, it is there that we must seek for the 
origin of our freedom, our prosperity, and our glory. Then 
it was that the great English people was formed; tliat the 
national character began to exhibit those peculiarities which 
it has ever since retained ; and that our fixthers became em- 
phatically islanders, — islanders not merely in geographical 
position, but in their politics, their feelings, and tlieir manners. 
Then first appeared with distinctness that constitution whicli 
has ever since, through all changes, preserved its identity; 
that constitution of which all the other free constitutions in 
the world are copies, and which, in spite of some defects, de- 
serves to be regarded as the best under which any great society 
has ever yet existed during many ages. Then it was that the 
House of Commons, the archet3rpe of all the representative 
assemblies which now meet either in the Old or in the New 
World, held its first sittings. Then it was that the common 
law rose to the dignity of a science, and rapidly became a not 
unworthy rival of the imperial jurisprudence. Then it was 
that the courage of those sailors who manned the rude barks 
of the Cinque Ports first made the flag of England terrible on 
the seas. Then it was that the most ancient colleges wliich 
still exist at both the great national seats of learning were 
founded. Then was formed that language, less musical, indeed, 
than the languages of the south, but in force, richness, in 
aptitude for all the highest purposes of the poet, the philosopher, 
and the orator, inferior to the tongue of Greece alone. Then, 
too, appeared the first dawn of that noble literature, the 
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,ost splendid and the most durable of the many glories of 
ngland.’ 

16. VI. A History is appropriately commenced with the 
eography of the country. 

It is, not a historian’s province to teach Greography. Still, 

5 few readers are well versed in the Geography of any country, 
id as the writer of a history knows exactly what are the 
30graphical features that concern the events to he related, he 
3es well to preface his work with a sketch adapted to his own 
ids. The other method of attaining the object — to introduce 
le local descriptions piecemeal as they are wanted — is less 
mpatible with a comprehensive view. In any case, an ac- 
aaintance with localities is essential to realizing the events 
faphically, and gives them an additional hold on the memory, 
etween the Greography and the History there is a mutual 
ipport. 

The physical features of the country constitute the first 
irt of the delineation, — the coasts, plains, mountains, rivers, 
rtile and barren tracks, mines, vegetation, animal life, &c. 
hen follow what it is now nsual to call the Political Geo- 
[?aphy — the races that inhabit the country, their distribution, 
leir industry, the towns, the government, &c. 

In such a detail, opportunities may be found of disburdeii- 
ig the future narrative of explanations necessary to conipi'e- 
end the events. Such matters — pertinent to all national 
Lovements — as the industry and resources of tlie country, tlio 
aaracter and habits of the population, tlic political system, or 
le working of the government, arc to be understood once for 
11, and are merely to derive confirmation from the progress of 
le histozy. 

17. VII. Considered as unfolding the progress or civili- 
ation of a peoide, and thereby faruisiiiiig])olitical and moral 
issons, a History might be conceived as a scries of dclinca- 
ions or cross sections of a oiationts cxldcncc, sdcctcd from 
'ifferent epochs, ^ with an iniermediate nwrnitivc to show how 
\c one passed into the other. 

Mere existence does not provide matter foi* history in thc‘ 
bove sense. If a people maintain the precise routine’of tlieir 
dhers in the limits of their abode, in their industry, their 
sages, their knowledge and beliefs, and all their institutions, 
tie life of such a people is exhausted by a single delineation • 
bey have a geography, but not a history. This state of tliim-s 
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is commonly, tliougli incorrectly, attributed to the Chinese. 
It is more true of other Asiatic nations, and of the tribes 
everywhere reputed savage. Highly dramatic incidents and 
struggles, and the lights and shades of human life, would still 
appear, and might be seized hold of by a poet- historian, but 
the only material for the politician or the political philosopher 
would be the fact that certain institutions could co-exist, and 
might possibly have the more intimate bond of cause and effect. 

18 . The entire mode of existence of a people at any one 
epoch would require to be exhibited under well-defined 
heads. 

By different historians the institutions of a complete society 
are differently classed. We append one mode as an example : — 

It being .assumed that the physical constituents, or geo- 
graphical features, of the country are fully set forth, and the 
natural characteristics of the population understood, the insti- 
tutions might be described in order as follows : — 

(1.) The Industrial arrangements. The Iiidustrail condi- 
tion not only gives the action of the people on the materials 
presented to them by surrounding nature, and their efforts 
for the first necessaries of life, but also reflects liglit upon 
their intelligence and their degree of advancement, and 
penetrates a good way into their social i*elations, many of 
which, as master and servant, buyer and seller, grow out of 
their industry. A full description of the Agricultural, Mining, 
Commercial, and Manufacturing operations, makes us already 
familiar with a large part of a nation’s life. It shadows forth 
the distribution of the people in towns and villages, the moans 
of communication, and a considerable portion of the legisla- 
tive, administrative, and judicial acts of the Government. 

To the material industry, we may append the state of the 
more Intellectual Professions — the priest, the teacher, the pliy- 
sician, the legal adviser — all which are interesting in them- 
selves, and suggestive of many other points of interest. 

2. There can be no society without a Goveenmilnt. 

The political head of the state, whether one person or more, 
stands forth in all the relations to other states, which relations 
history seizes by preference. The constitution of the Govern- 
ment needs to be fully described for each epoch. When this 
has greatly changed between two epochs, we may be sure that 
there is scope for narrative and exnianation. 

The extent of Liberty granted to the individual citizen is 
a vital part of the political system. 
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^ Tile operations of tlie governing body fall under three 
heads; Legislative, or the permanent regulations known as 
the Laws ; Administrative, or the daily conduct of such affairs 
as are managed by the central authority ; and Judicial, or the 
forms and processes of distributing justice, in civil suits and 
in the punishment of criminals. The Legislation could be de- 
scribed only in a general manner, unless it were very simple 
and primitive ; but many of its details would come out in the 
delineation of the other departments of society. 

The account of the Government must include Local autho- 
rities, as well as the central, and the extent of the sphere 
allotted to these, in other words, the degree of Centralization 
of political power. 

The System of Eanks is a political institution; for, al- 
though rank is sometimes found to mean only precedence, yet, 
in its first foundations, it must be associated with temporal or 
spiritual authority. 

(3.) The Family. 

The laws and usages connected with Marriage, and the 
respective positions of man, woman, and child, in the family 
system, are points of vital interest. In all societies, the domestic 
life covers a large part of each person’s existence ; and in some, 
as in ancient Rome, the family is a unit of the state, contain- 
ing within itself an absolute authority, vested in the head. 
The Patriarchal family, was, like the Roman, the framework 
and foundation of the political system. 

(4.) The arts of Socl^l Intercourse. 

By these we understand first, the machinery of Communica- 
tion, — roads, vehicles, shipping, &c. — requisite alike for In- 
dustry, for Government, and for the pleasures of Society ; 
secondly, the forms of social Co-operation, or the rules for 
facilitating collective action ; and thirdly, the Courtesies of 
social life. 

(5.) Morality. 

The actions counted moral or immoral by a community 
differing greatly in different ages, it is expedient, 1st, to em- 
body the Moral Code, and 2nd, the prevailing degree of strict- 
ness or laxity in complying with it. Both the one and the 
other are highly characteristic of particular periods of history. 
(6.) Religion. 

Religion comprises a system of Doctrines, relating to the 
nature and the dispensation of a Supernatural Government ; 
and a Ritual, or the ceremonies observed as religious wor- 
ship. There being usually a class of men set apart to ascer- 
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tain and teach, the doctrines, and to perform the leading part in 
the ceremonial observances, some account of this body, — the 
Priestly or Spiritual power, — should also be given. 

(7.) The state of Science, or the highest kinds of know- 
ledge. 

The scientific knowledge possessed in any one age and 
country is not expected to be described by the political his- 
torian. All countries, capable of receiving it, participate in 
the existing science of the world ; and its different stages are 
traced in a history apart, having an interest peculiar to itself. 
Still, the position and spread of science or philosophy in a 
country at a given epoch, the applications it has given rise to, 
and above all, the diffusion of the scientific spirit or methods, 
are of the highest significance. 

(8.) Literature and the Fine Arts. 

The refined and elegant accomplishments, the inventions 
for extending and elevating the pleasures of the community, 
are worthy to be recorded by the historian. In other words, 
the progress made in Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, Architec- 
ture, Decorative Art, the Drama, Polished manners in Society, 
Music — is a distinct thread in the network of a people’s 
existence. 

(9.) The Art of Living. 

After describing these various resources available for tbe 
security and happiness of a community, the historian would 
still find something to say as to the application and adjustment 
of them, under a certain plan or theory of living. The ordin- 
ary routine of mixed occupation and pleasure, the arrange- 
ments of dwellings, the indoor and outdoor amusements and 
recreations, the social enjoyments, and all other means resorted 
to for giving zest to human existence, — would be the comple- 
tion of the full-life delineation now chalked out. 

It is not to be supposed possible to obtain the materials 
needful to complete the above scheme, for any far back period. 
Macaulay regrets that he has not the means of picturing an 
ordinary English parlour and bedroom two hundred years ago. 
Nevertheless, it is desirable to know what things are required 
for a full delineation, and how to arrange advantageously 
whatever information is procurable. Many historical facts are 
obtained by a painful indirect process ; the importance attached 
to them being the stimulus : and there is no reason to suppose 
that this method has reached its limits in any case. A survey 
of all the institutions of a complete social state, with a view 
to finding out their mutual dependence, is the preparation for 
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tliis indirect or inferential metliod of ascertaining what is not 
on actual record. 

As an example of the detailed analysis of a society, we 
maj refer to the account of the Hindoo Institutions, in the 
first hook of Mill’s History of British India, Another will he 
found ip. the delineation of Grecian life, in the Homeric times, 
by Grote ; who has also, in detached sketches, presented many 
carefully ascertained views of Greek society in the best known 
epochs. The French historians, Guizot, Thierry, Michelet, 
afford many partial glimpses of the middle ages. He Tocque- 
ville’s work on the state of France, before the He volution of 
1789, contains a minute and searching enquiry into the parti- 
culars of French life and society in the last century. Macaulay’s 
interesting picture of the state of England in the 17th century 
is well known. Becker’s Char ides and Gallus give, the one for 
Greece and the other for Home, an analysis of the state of 
society in ancient times ; the facts being stated both in a 
methodical plan, and in the form of a tale, — attempts worthy 
of imitation. Many fictitious narratives have been written, 
reproducing more or less accurate pictures of life in the past ; 
the- Ivanhoe of Scott having given the lead. 

The History of Herodotus has the great merit of present- 
ing an array of trustworthy delineations of the varied social 
systems of the 5th century, B.c. The Commentaries of C^sar 
are a storehouse of similar information in regard to the coun- 
tries where he carried his arms. 

In narratives that have to record a series of intellectual 
struggles — as Church History, the History of Philosophy, and 
Constitutional History — it is well to provide at the outset a 
summary view of the points in dispute, or the various prin- 
ciples contended for at different times. 

19. Historical style supposes the arts both of Exposition 
and of Poetry. 

Under the scientific aspect of History, general views are 
constantly put forth regarding men, nations, institutions, 
inodes of social action. These are the subjects of exposi- 
tion by iteration, examples, and illustrations, according to 
their importance or their abstruseness. 

Under the aspect of human interest, or as a work of Fine 
Art, a History is arranged with a view to involution of the plot, 
dramatic situations, and effective contrasts; and is accom- 
panied besides with an elegant and elevated diction. Gibbon, 
Macaulay, Helps, Fronde, and Carlyle, are distinguished for 
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the prominence they g’iv'e to this aspect of historical compD- 
sition. 

20. Much of what has been said on History applies, 
with allowances, to Biography. 

A Biography professes to give the experience of a life, and 
may therefore bring to view and illustrate important truths 
respecting man’s physical and mental nature. The examples 
presented to us in the lives of prominent men and women may 
have various bearings. They may instruct us how to preserve 
health (see, for instance, George Combe’s Life of Andrew 
Combe), to attain knowledge and culture (the Lives of Phi- 
losophers, Scholars, Poets, &c.), to play a part in public 
affairs, to prosper in business, to regulate our families, or to 
do good in our generation. 

Most commonly Biography gratifies our interest in some 
distinguished person, and is the more acceptable, the more it 
is invested with the colours and touches of Poetry. 

21. The Environment or surrounding circumstances, 
physical and social, must be regarded as necessary to the 
delineation of a life. 

l!^atural constitution and outward circumstances united are 
.our means of explaining both a man’s character and his career. 
The surroundings are no less demanded in a picture aiming 
only at poetic interest. 

22. Besides History and Biography, the form of Nar- 
rative occurs in Science, and in Poetry. 

The Physical Sciences represent the operations of the 
world under the law of Cause and Effect. It is, however, in 
the sciences of Evolution, that we have the most characteristic 
examples of Narrative. The growth of a plant, or of an 
animal, has to be recounted according to the rules of narrative 
method. 

In Poetry, Narrative is much more abundant than De- 
scription. The Epic poem and the Drama are based on story. 
Even Descriptive themes are often handled by narrative 
devices. Homer describes tbe elaborate shield of Achilles, 
not by the direct method of Type and Enumeration, but by 
relating the steps of its evolution, or manufacture, in the hands 
of its divine fabricators. This evades the arduousness of 
realizing a complicated description, and sets before the reader 
the easier task of following a detailed succession, (See 
POETET.) 
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1. Exposition is the mode of handling applicable to 
knowledge or information in the form of what is called the 
SciEXCSs, as Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Physiology, Natural History, the Human Mind. 

The sciences now quoted are called Theoretical or Pure 
sciences, being each arranged on the plan of exhausting, in 
the most systematic array, all the information respecting one 
department of nature. There are other sciences, in great mea- 
sure derived or compiled from the foregoing, and having re- 
ference to Practice, or some end to be attained ; as Naviga- 
tion, Practical Mechanics, Medicine, Logic, Ethics, Politics, 
Jurisprudence. 

The principles of Exposition are in the main the same for 
both classes, keeping in view their different objects. 

2. While bent on realizing the property that alone 
gives value to anything called knowledge, or information, 
namely, that it shall he trm^ or certain, Science is further 
characterised by the attribute of Generality, or compre- 
hensiveness. 

Knowledge may be composed of individual facts ; as Rome 
was sacked by the Gauls,’ ‘ the earth’s circumference is nearly 
3, l-7th times its diameter,’ ‘the great pyramid of Egypt is a 
stable structure ;’ or of statements comprehending many indi- 
viduals, as — conquering hosts prey upon their victims, the cir- 
cumference of a circle is about 3, l-7th times the diameter, the 
form of the pyramids gives stability. 

These last statements are general; they have the character 
that is at once the glory and the difficulty of science. The 
other attribute, superior certainty, or truth, does not neces- 
sarily make scientific knowledge less intelligible ; although it 
too sometimes involves cumbrous qualifications and technical 
symbols. But information, when of a highly generalized sort, 
is, in the vast majority of instances, taken into the mind with 
labour, and needs all the aids that method can afford. 

3. Individual facts are the foundation of the generali- 
ties, and are therefore essential to the structure. And as 
the generalizing process can be shown to yield three dis- 
tinct products, we have, in all, Four constituent elements of 
science, which are as follows. 
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4 I. Individual objects, facts, or observations. 

II Objects classified according to some^ common pro- 
perty, to whicli a general name may be applied, and which 
admits of being accurately defined. This operation may be 
called, for our present purpose, Definition. 

All known things agreeing in the round form are brought 
tog'ether in the mind ; a general name — round, or circle — is ap- 
plied to them ; and we are able farther to frame a definition 
for precisely expressing this property. So with river, city, 
man, virtue, &c. This process is sometimes called generalizing 
a notion. 

III. The regular concurrence of two natural properties, 
disclosed by a comparison of particular concurrences, may 
he expressed in a General Law, Proposition, or Affirmation. 
This is Induction. 

Exposition is principally occupied with these genei'al laws, 
principles, or propositions. The statement of individual facts, 
and the definition, are in a manner subsidiary to them. 

IV. A proposition resulting, not from the comparison 
of particulars, but from applying a more general proposi- 
tion already established, is said to arise by Deduction. 

As will be seen, the deductive statement frequently ap- 
pears in Arguments, or reasons adduced in proof, or in dis- 
proof, of some allegation. 

5. With or without the name, we have something of 
the reality, of science, whenever knowledge is expressed 
generally. 

We should have the whole reality, if the pains, usual in 
science, had been expended in testing the truth of the general 
propositions. But there are many generalities current, in 
ordinary conversation and business, too little tested, and too 
loosely worded, to deserve the name of science. Still, such as 
they are, the mode of expounding them is the same as for the 
more vigorously established principles. The partially correct 
maxims — ‘ Prosperity makes friends, and adversity tries them,’ 
‘Unlimited power vitiates the character,’ ‘Age blunts the 
faculties and the powers of enjoyment,’ ‘ Governments resting 
on fear alone are unstable,’ — would receive the same expository 
handling as the most precise doctrines of the physical or other 
sciences. 
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.. The strivings and energies of men have always been to- 
wards general truths. The multitude of details presented in 
nature would overwhelm the human faculties, but for the 
similarities or repetitions traceable throughout, and the con- 
sequent power of summing up many facts in a single aflirma- 
tion. The advantages are undeniable, but the generalities 
theiilselves are often of an abstruse natui^e, and not to be 
understood without dithculty. The mind is adapted to com- 
prehend the individual and the concrete ; the general neces- 
sarily partakes of the abstract. 

6. That each Individual feet and every General prin- 
ciple should be expressed clearly, and as simply as may 
be, is no more tlian is required in all the modes of com- 
iiiunicatioii by language. 

7. In the statcuieiit of the Individual facts by them- 
selves, there is nothiug peculiar to science. They take 
tlieir place in scientific exposition, as aids to our under- 
standing of the generalities. 

8. Tlie first Geiunulized element is the Notion, or 
ig(3neral property. Tliis often stands in need of expla- 
iiati<.)U. 

Many lengthened expositions arc concerned not with prin- 
ciples or laws, but with single ideas, notions, or abstractions : 
Justice, Kiglit, Civilization, Poetry, Philosophy, Nature, are a 
few examples. 

1). Whatever is necessary either to deter mine the mean- 
ing of a, notion, ov to render it intelligible, may be included 
under .DlouNlTloN. 

As two notions at least always enter into a principle, pro- 
position, or t,ruUi, Deliiiit.ion must be preliminary to the de- 
termining and expoumling of principles. Before we can deal 
in any way with tlie proposition tiiat ‘ Liberty causes the 
])rosperity of nations,’ wo must clearly understand the notions, 
.Liberty am 1 ih’osj )er i iy. 

10. (1.) W<? (livfine by ])rodiicing individual or concrete 
instances. This is tiie melhotl of Particulars. 

As every general element, whether notion or proposition, 
grows out of the eonq)arison of particiilax*s, the direct mode of 
enabling the mind to grasp it, is to bring forward the particu- 
lars, or an adccpiatc selection of them. 
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Thus we may explain the notion of Roundness, by pro- 
ducing a number of round bodies, Tarying in size and mate- 
rial. To explain Liquidity, we show, or refer to, ^ a series of 
liquids. To give the meaning of Solution, a sufB.ciciit variety 
of instances are cited. We may expound Beauty, by adducing 
a number of beautiful things ; Poetry, by mentioiiing-known 
poems ; Law, by the different examples of laws. 

Physical science has to explain tlie highly generalized 
properties — Inertia, Motion, Velocity, Equilibrium, Elasticity, 
Atom, Polarity, Electricity, Heat. 

Chemistry has to deal with one grand property, among 
others, known as Affinity, or Chemical Union. 

Physiology deals with Cells, Vital Force, Assimilation, &c. 

In the Human Mind, we have numerous high generalities 
— Peeling, Thought, Volition, Conscience, Beauty. 

In the Political Sciences occur Government, L/aw, Social 
Order, Civilization or Progx’ess, Liberty, Right, Democracy, 
&c. 

In the Natural History sciences, where classification pre- 
vails, the properties of a class can be shown by refeuTing to 
the members or the species composing it. The class Cohifcn.c 
is defined by what is common to its members. 

Barrow’s famous definition of Wit is an ennmoration of 
the subordinate kinds or species. The explanatioii by this 
mode would be carried to its utmost by a selected iirray of 
witticisms, sufficiently numerous and various to represent 
everything that comes fairly under the name. 

11. (2.) By indicating the quality opposed to, or ex- 
cluded by, the one in question. This is the inetliud of 
Antithesis or Contrast. 

The Antithesis has been already exemplified among the 
Figures. Its force grows out of the essential doubienass of 
all knowledge, a doubleness disguised by the forma of lan- 
guage. When we mention Heat, it is unnecessary to add, 
what only completes the statement, the absence of cold. Tiic 
filling up of this ellipsis is often, however, an aid in the expo- 
sition of general or abstract properties, or notions. 

Thus, we might complete the defiuition of a Liquid, hy 
mentioning its two contrasts, the Solid and the Gas. ' StraifdiU 
is defined by its opposite, bent or crooked. ‘ Round ’ would 
have to be opposed to all the other simple forms, to tlic rigid 
lined figures, and to the curves of varying curvature. Txmis- 
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parent ’ is the negative of opaque. ^ Poetry ’ is sometimes 
contrasted with prose, but still better, according to Coleridge’s 
antithesis, with Science. 

In explaining such difhcnlt notions as ‘ Self’ and ‘ Disin- 
terestedness,’ we should find the present method of great 
value. 

12. To the particulars coming under a notion to be 
explained, we may add the particulars of the opposed 
notion, or notions. 

We may explain Transparency, first by enumerating the 
transparent bodies — water, glass, the various crystals, air, &c. ; 
and next by an enumeration of Opaque substances ; thus de- 
fining tlie separate notions both by their particulars, . and by 
their mutual contrast. 

It does comparatively little good to produce a mere formal 
negative, made up by applying the negative prefixes to the 
positive, as straight, not-straight ; wise, not- wise ; just, unjust. 
The contrasting words Unjust, Injustice, are of use only on the 
supposition that they can suggest to the mind a number of the 
particulars opposed to those coining under Just, Justice. This 
suggesting power is more likely to be connected with names 
independently formed ; thus ‘ savage ’ is of greater service than 
‘ un- civilized ’ in defining Civilization by contrast. 

13. (3.) In the case of a Comjolex notion, we may de- 
fine or explain by stating the constituent notions. This is 
the method of xlnalysis : it is also the Verbal Definition. 

There are some notions of a simple or ultimate nature. 
Such are Eesistance (Force), Motion, Line, Form, Quantity, 
Likeness, Difierence, Succession, the characteristic feelings of 
the senses — Tastes, Odours, Touches, Sounds, Sights, — the 
simple emotions — Wonder, Fear, Anger, Love, &c. These we 
can conceive only by actual experience of individual instances. 
By reminding ns of these particular experiences, any one may 
enable ns to recognize their agreement, which matter of ag- 
reement is the notion, or generality. By being farther re- 
minded of particular instances of the contrasting notion in any 
case, we shall be still better impressed with the common 
property in question. Resistance is opposed to unimpeded 
energy, and by considering examples of both, we attain the 
notion of each. 

But the vast majority of our notions are complex, being 
made up of such simple elements as the foregoing. Row, on 
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the supposition of onr perfect mastery of all the elementary 
conceptions, we ought to be capable of understanding all com- 
pounds, when their component parts are mentioned. Very 
often we are able to do so. And hence it is part of the busi- 
ness of an expositor, to define or explain by Analysis, or 
enumeration of parts. 

Thus a Circle is defined ‘ a plane figure contained by one 
line everywhere equidistant from a point called the centre.’ 
Here an appeal is made to our knowledge of certain constitu- 
ent notions, as ‘plane figure,’ ‘line,’ ‘equality of distance,’ 

‘ point these -we are supposed previously to know ; and by 
putting them together as commanded, we attain the notion of 
the circle. 

This is the method of mathematical Definition throughout. 
Indeed, mathematicians have incautiously applied it to tlie 
simplest notions of the science, as ‘point,’ ‘line,’ ‘straight:’ 
in defining* which they perform the inverted operation of ex- 
plaining the simple by the complex ; ‘ point ’ being a simpler 
idea than ‘position,’ or ‘magnitude and ‘line,’ the concrete, 
than ‘ length ’ the abstract. 

So in Physical ’Science. ‘Elasticity’ is ‘the power of 
bodies to recover their form after compression,’ wliefc we are 
supposed to understand the more elementary notions of ‘ power,’ 
‘bodies,’ ‘recovery,’ ‘compression.’ 

Again, in the Mental and Moral Sciences. While, in them, 
there are certain ultimate notions, as Peeling, Discrimination, 
&c., by far the greater number are complex and may be de- 
fined by analysis, or verbally. For example, ‘ Memory is the 
power of recalling to the present view of the mind }>ast im- 
pressions without the renewal of their original cause, or by 
mental forces alone.’ ‘ Veneration is a feeling drawn ont to- 
wards beings of superior power, wisdom and goodness, and 
constituted by the feelings of manifested Power, W onder, Pear, 
and Love.’ 

To refer to Political Science. ‘ Law is a general command 
by one intelligent being to another, followed by the iniiietion 
of pain in case of disobedience.’ ‘ Property is the rec(^gnilion 
in each person of a right to the exclusive disposal of what 
they have produced by their own exertions, or received by 
free gift or by fair agreement from such as have produced it.’ 

14. The scholastic mode of defining by ‘ the genus and 
the difference ’ { per genus et differeniiam J is only a mode of 
expressing the definition Analysis. 
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■\Vhen we define Mathematics as ‘ the science of quantity/ 
we assign the two simpler notions, supposed to be already 
understood, ^ science ’ and ‘ quantity ; ’ in other words we define 
by Analysis. But tbe old logicians remarked that in these 
definitions there are (1) some one term more general than the 
thing dhfmed, and (2) one or more other terms of specification 
applying exactly to the difference between the thing and the 
germs. Thus ‘ Science ’ is more comprehensive than ‘ Mathe- 
matics/ it includes this and other subjects, — Chemistry, 
Natural History, &c. Hence, after assigning the class or 
genus, ‘ science/ we must say wherein Mathematics differs from 
all other members of the class, or all other sciences, namely, in 
having for its subject-matter, Quantity : this is the ‘difference' 
and comjfietes tlie definition. 

All the ibregoiug examples could be resolved according to 
this method: — A circle is ‘a plane figure contained by one 
line’ (goiins), Avhich line differs from other lines in / being 
equidistant from a certain point’ (difference). 

15. Although the method of Analysis, for complex 
notions, may be all that is deinaiided in strict rigour, yet 
wc oft('ii require to superadd au expiaiiation by the other 
inctliods. 

Ih'ing made up of purely abstract elements, the definition by 
analysis is not always readily comprehended; whence it has 
to he aided by particulars ami by contrast. Thus, ‘ Elasticity,’ 
besides being scientifically (Icfiricd by analysis, is rendered 
easier of understanding by a series of cxanqdes of elastic bodies 
— a piece of India, rubber, a spring, au ivory ball, a bladder of 
air, &e. — and l)y counter reference to non- elastic substances, 
as clay. 

The concrete method is not entirely excluded even from 
Matheinatlcs, the seionce of abstraction by pre-eminence. In 
Arithmetic, the formation ol‘ iiunibers is illustrated, on the 
Pestalozzian system, by pebbles arranged in rows. 

So Property, or Law, or elusticc, may be defined by Analysis 
(or by genus and diifereiice), and explained by Particulars 
and by Contrast. 

IG. The second, and tlic chief, scientific element is 
the Principle, pRufosmoN, or General Aflimiation : as 
* ‘ Heat expands bodies/ ‘All matter gravitates/ ‘Exercise 
strengthens the body and the mind.’ 
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Even the ITotion is commonly expounded as it appears in 
some Proposition, that is, as coupled with some second notion. 
Gravity, for example, is often handled under the proposition, 
‘ Gravity varies inversely as the square of the distance.’ It is 
rare, although it might be advantageous, to separate the de- 
fining of the notion from the truth or falsehood of the affirma- 
tions respecting it. The ISTotion, in fact, is of value as prepara- 
tory to the Proposition, which alone amounts to knowledge. 

17. We have now to consider the methods of expound- 
ing the General Principle or Proposition. 

I. By Iteration, or by repeating the statement of the 
principle, in the same, or in different words. 

It being the nature of a principle to give information 
respecting a wide range of particulars in a few words, a single 
enunciation of those words is not enough to impress the mean- 
ing adequately. The oral expounder repeats the exact words 
of a proposition several times ; he may vary the statement be- 
sides. The writer confines himself to the last method. 

The following is an example of iteration : — 

‘ Bias is not a direct source of wrong conclusions ; the 
intellect must first be corrupted’ [short statement of the prin- 
ciple, to which follows a series of varied expressions of it]. 

‘ We cannot believe a proposition only by wishing, or only by 
dreading, to believe it (1). The most violent inclination to 
find a set of propositions time, will not enable the weakest of 
mankind to believe them without a vestige of intellectual 
grounds, without any, even apparent, evidence (2). Though 
the opinions of the generality of mankind, when not dependent 
on mere habit and inculcation, have their root much more in 
the inclinations than in the intellect, it is a necessary condi- 
tion to the triumph of a moral bias that it should first pervert 
the understanding (3). If the sophistry of the intellect could 
be rendered impossible, that of the feelings, having no instru- 
ment to work with, would be powerless (4).’ 

18. There should always be one chief statement of the 
principle, for which the natural place is the commence- 
ment, although it may not improperly he given at the end. 

l?7hately remarks that of two expressions of a principle 
diffeiing in length, we understand the diffuse, and remember 
the concise. 

The iterations should all harmonize with the main state- 
ment, according to the Second law of the Paragraph. 
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. Iteration might be applied to the Definition likewise, when 
very abstruse, or highly concentrated. 

In some writers, and in some subjects, iteration is the pre- 
vailing form of exposition. Much of Adam Smith’s Theory of 
Moral Sentiments is of this character. Without actually quot- 
ing” examples in the concrete, the mere variation of the lan- 
guage is calculated to suggest them. 

19. II, By Obverse Iteration, or the Counter-proposi- 
tion denied. 

As, from the nature of Knowledge, every notion has some 
other notion (or notions) opposed to it (Light — darkness, 
straight — crooked), so to every proposition affirmed, there 
corresponds some other j^roposition (or propositions) denied. 
‘This room is light ‘This room is not dark.’ ‘ Socrates was 
wise ‘ Socrates was tlio reverse of foolish.’ ‘ All our know- 
ledge is ol)taincd from experience’ ‘wo have no intui- 
tive knowledge.’ The affirmation and the denial in tliese 
cases a, re ludi dilferent nu^aniiigs, but the meaning difiereutly 
viewed and expressed. To the statement denied when any- 
tliing is affirmed, Ferrier has given the name ‘ Counter-pro- 
position and. the denial of this, which is equivalent to the 
original affirmation, may be called Obverse Iteration, or the 
Obverse side of the fact or principle. 

As I'xamplcs of Ol)verse Iteration we may give the follow- 
irig hlh'at expands botlics,’ ‘Cold contracts bodies.’ ‘Heat 
relaxes ilie Irnitie,’ ‘Cold braces it.’ ‘Exercise improves the 
powers ol’ body a Jid of mind,’ ‘ Inaction or neglect deteriorates 
the sanu^ ])owers,’ Tlu^se douldo slatements are strict ly speak- 
ing, the complenumts of each otlicr; the tirst implies the 
second ; aiul ilu'rcfni'c the meniiun of the second is the repetition 
of th(‘ first iVoin another side, or from the obversii aspect. 

‘vSocra,t(‘s (badares /cs/Zee to be good, or a caaise of Iiap- 
piness, to t lie just agent, most of all in itsell-~-but also, addi- 
tionally in its eonset|iu*uees ; and l(ijK.f<tier to be ba.d, or a cause 
of misery io the unjust agent both in. itself and also in its con- 
sequences.’ 

20. All tliai lias b(‘cn advaiimMl mspciciing tlio povver of 
Antitlicsis, or Contrast, iu making things deiinitt^ and 
(dear, a|>|.dii‘s to the (hnuiter-proi)osition, or the Obverse 
statement. 

in the Counter-pr()|>osiiion, the contrast or opposite of* the 
p/’ci/ma/r is given. ‘ This man is a : ‘this man is au 
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alien: In the Obverse affirmation, the counter-proposition Is 
denied, which gives an equivalent of the original proposition ; 
Hhis man is not an alien ‘ Briton’ and ‘not-alien’ being the 
two obverse names for the same attribute. 

In cases such as ‘heat expands bodies,’ ‘cold contracts 
them,’ both the subject and the predicate are obverted j'^heat — 
cold, exj)ansion — contraction. 

When it is said ‘ the poet is born, the orator is made,’ the 
ohversion is essential to the meaning of the statement ; we 
should not know in what senses the words ‘ poet ’ and ‘ born’ 
were intended, but for the statement of what they are put in 
contrast with. 

Instead of merely iterating the principle, ‘ Every effect has 
a cause,’ we might more properly set down the counte,i‘-pro- 
positions denied ; for there are more than one. These are, 
first, ‘ Events arise without any cause, or antecedent event,’ 
and secondly, ‘ The same causes do not produce, in the same 
circumstances, the same effects.’ Both these propositions are 
implicitly denied in the Law of Causation ; yet their cxi^licit 
statement greatly adds to the clearness of the principle. 

It has been urged with great force by Perrier, in his luAt/.- 
tutes of Metaphysics, that the statement of the counter-pi'oposi- 
tion is a means of exposing errors, especially such as are 
sheltered under vagueness of language. 

It is sometimes said ‘ might is right ; ’ what doevS this 
deny? Right has many meanings, and as many opposites. 
If the opposite meant is ‘ wrong,’ the obverse would be ‘ ndght 
is seldom or never applied in support of wrong,’ a statement 
that would not be so readily hazarded. 

Take again ihe proposition: — ‘The Standard of Art is 
Ratui’e.’ W^hat is denied by this ? On examining the use 
made of the maxim, we find the obverse is, ‘ The Standard of 
Art is not Ratui’e badly imitated.’ In other words, the principle 
is, when Art imitates Nature, it should imitate well and not ill. 

The style of the book of Proverbs abounds in obverse 
iteration ; see chaps, xii., xiii., &c. 

21. III. By Examples, or Particular Instances. This 
must always be the leading method of expounding general 
principles. 

To quote from Physical Science. The statement of the 
Pirst Law of Motion, — the Perseverance of Movement once 
begun, is followed up by a number of cases or examples of 
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this pei'severance. ‘ A large spinning top, with a fine hard 
point, set in rapid motion in a vacuum, on a hard smooth 
surface, will continue turning for hours.’ ‘A pendalam 
swinging in a vacuum has to overcome only the slight friction 
at its point of suspension, and when once in motion, will 
vibrate sfor a day or more.’ ‘The earth’s rotation maintains 
itself without diminution,’ &c. See also Extracts XIII., XVI, 

22. 'When the sole object is to make an abstruse 
principle intelligible, as in pure scientific exposition, the 
examples must be chosen on the following grounds : — 

(1.) They must themselves be intelligible or familiar to 
the persons addressed. 

(2.) Their number is to be regulated by the difficulty 
and the comprehensiveness of the principle. 

(3.) They should be at first simple, and in the end com- 
plicated, ‘SO as to show the force of the principle in explain- 
ing matters of difficulty. 

(4.) They are not to contain distracting accompani- 
ments. 

This last is the hardest conditiou to satisfy, and yet the 
most imperative. To obtain a series of examples bearing 
directly and evidently upon one principle, yet not suggesting 
any matter away from the purpose, constitutes the chief labour 
of the expositor- 

23. - The particulars are sometimes mentioned first, and 
the generality last, as in the order of discovery. This 
gives a stimulus to the learner to find out the principle for 
himself, and creates a kind of suspense, or plot interest. 

See an example in Extract XI. 

24. The Extreme case is an Example showing the prin- 
ciple, as it were in an exaggerated form. (See Hyperbole). 

Hume, in maintaining that men possess genuinely disin- 
terested impulses, and revolt from inflicting gratuitous pain, 
puts an extreme instance thus . — ‘Would any man in walking 
along, tread as willingly on the gouty toes of another man that 
he has no quarrel with, as on the hard flint and pavement ?’ 

Plato effectively states his doctrine that ‘ the Just man is 
necessarily or unconditionally happy,’ by giving it under the 
extreme supposition that ‘he is to be esteemed Unjust.’ 

In another place (Philebus) he puts the questioti as to 
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pleasure being tHe sole end of life (unfairly) in this extreme 
form ; — ‘ You are to he without thought, intelligence, reason, 
sight, memory ; you are not to have any opinion as to present 
enjoyment, any remembrance of past, or anticipation of future ; 
you are to live the life of an oyster, loith great ■p7'esent pleasure.^ 

Again, in commenting on the doctrine that Beauty is a 
mode of Utility, Socrates first couches it under an extreme 
case ; ‘ a basket for carrying dung must be beautiful, if it per- 
forms its work well.’ 

‘If we wish to know the nature of the species ‘ hard,’ says 
Plato again, we should look to the hardest things.' 

25. A principle is sometimes embodied in a Concrete 
example. 

Paley states the question ‘ whether the moral Sentiment 
be innate’ by mentioning a painful incident in Homan History, 
and supposing it propounded to a certain wild boy caught in 
the woods of Hanover, In the same work, when enquiring 
into the foundations of Moral Obligation, he selects the special 
duty of Truth to try the point upon : — ‘ Why am I obliged to 
keep my word?’ A writer on the Immortality of the Soul 
puts the question under an individual case : — ‘ Is Socrates 
alive now ? 

Adam Smith’s exposition of the principle of Division of 
Labour is embodied in the manufacture of a Pin. 

26. There are many generalities that are wanting in the 
characters of science ; they are but vague approximations 
to certainty, and their degree of generality does not make 
them technical or abstruse. They serve the literary ends 
of popular interest as much as, or more than, the scientific 
end of truth. 

As we pass from science in its highest rigour of numeri- 
cal precision, and infallible prediction — tlie truths of Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy, Mechanics, and Chemistry — to the subjects 
of Life, Mind, and Society, the increasing complication and 
the absence of numerical estimate render the principles less 
definite and certain, although they are still of the scientific 
class. In Physiology and the Natural History departments, 
in the Human Mind, in Politics, Political Economy and Juris- 
prudence, we frequently find high generalities, considerable 
precision of language, and careful verification ; so that these 
branches still partake of 'the characters of science. But in 
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Ethics, Criticism, History, Human Character, and common- 
place Politics and Education, the generalities are for the most 
part of the loosest kind, and often serve merely as a frame- 
work for poetical and literary illustration. The maxims of 
mind, character, and conduct, usual in poetry, would fall under 
this head. 

The popular literary essay, as we find it in Bacon, Addi- 
son, Johnson, Goldsmith, Macaulay, Helps, and in the Maga- 
zines and Reviews of our own day, is a combination of 
general principles, ethical, critical, historical, political, &c., 
with poetic interest. The generalities, when not instigated by 
urgent practical needs, are thrown into the form best adapted 
for eleerance and adornment. See Extract XIY. 

27. In delineating Character, and in Criticism, the ex- 
pository methods, although still predominant, are greatly 
modified. 

The methodical delineation of character, to he scientific, 
would require to be based on a general scheme of character, 
uniformly applied to each case. But under any mode of de- 
lineation, it is an obvious maxim that the points should be 
grouped under distinct heads, according to natural connexion, 
and not scattered at random. See Extracts III., XII. 

The same remarks are applicable to Criticism. There is a 
scientific mode founded on the systematic application of gene- 
ral principles, and a mode determined by the wish to produce 
a work of art. 

28. IV. By Illustrations, as distinguished from Ex- 
amples. 

It has been seen that the ^Figures of Similarity — as the 
Simile and the Metaphor— are largely used for assisting the 
understanding, that is, for making plain what is natnrally 
difficult or obscure. Two things, in their nature different, may 
yet have such an amount of similarity that the one shall cast 
light on the other. 

In the sciences of the first group above enumerated — 
Mathematics, Astronomy, Mechanics, Optics, Chemistry, &c., 
— the illustrations principally employed are of a severe type ; 
they are such as diagrams, models, and sensible representations 
of what eludes the senses. Mathematical points and lines are 
made visible to the eye. The rays of light, the vibrations of 
sound, and the still finer undulations of the ether are given in 
the same palpable form ; indeed, the undulations of the assumed 
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ehlierial medium have been represented bj Wheatstone in a 
nieclianical model. The supposed ultimate atoms of bodies 
are studied upon balls and circles of tangible and visible 
dimensions. 

Comparisons drawn from one science to another are fre- 
quent. A body, like nitrogen, that does not readily eonihine 
will he termed hy a cliemist inert. The mechanical distinction of 
statical and dij ihanitml., and the notions of efjfuilibrli{>inj niovuuj 
poicer, ■resisiaitce, are widely diffused in sciences where the 
phenomena are not mechanical. 

A still greater approach to figurative comparison is found 
even in tliese rigid sciences. The nintnal cohesion of n.toms 
of one substance as copper, tin, water, salt, is Idmlred at- 
traction; the attraction between the atoms of two different 
substances, as in an alloy of copper and tin, or a solution ol:' 
salt in water, is alien attraction. When a body is siibinittetl 
chemically to the operation of the ordinary tests, the cliemist 
speaks of its deportment. The hiiraan body is the iionso vu\ live 
in; the brain is the dome of thought. Physiology, says J lallcr, 
is Animated, Anatomy. 

In ■ the sciences of the second rank — Hatnral History, 
G-eography, Physiology, Mind, Logic, Politics, rolitieal 
Economy, Jurisprudence, &c. — the severe methods are relieved 
by lignrativc comparisons. 

In the Unman Mind, meta-pliorical illustration is abundant 
and often misleading. According to one view, the infant in- 
telligence is a ta,hula rasa, where experience inscrilx^s every- 
thing ; another view is expressed under the similii.iule of* a 
prepared plate in Photography. See Extract IT. 

Plato’s doctrine that the body obstructs the soul, is com- 
batted by Kant, through the simile of a dove cleaving th(> thin 
air, and supposing that in a vacuum its movements would be 
more rapid. 

Whately advises an orator, when deep-rooted ]>!*ejudic(‘s 
arc to be overcome, not to make a refutation stronger than is 
barely sufficient, and adds this illustration : in driving wedges 
into a block of wood to split it, tob hard a blow will tlirow out 
the wedge. 

Political doctrines have always been a subject of illustra- 
tive comparisons. In Burke’s hands, they are somidimes 
buried under the load of similes and metaphors. 8ec a sen- 
tence already quoted (Pathos, § 3). 

In Political Economy the law that Demand follows Sup{)ly 
is illustrated by saying, ‘ the two find their level.’ 
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, In subjects of the third class above mentioned — Ethics 
Oriticism, Character, -Philosophy of History, — where generali- 
des are sthl found, but of a vague character, interest is souo-ht 
after, no less than instruction, and the illustrations are still 
more addressed to the feelings. 

It has been a constant endeavour to combine Ethical in- 
struction with the interest of Poetry. So Criticism, in Litera- 
ture and in Art, instead of being a severe and cold enuncia- 
tion of principles, is itself decorated with the figures of 
imagination. Both the one and the other have been repeatedly 
chosen as the subjects of poems. 

29. Although at the risk of repetition, we shall here 
make a general remark applicable to the expository use 
both of examples and of metaphors addressed to the feel- 
ings. 

It is naturally desired to soften the rigours of scientific 
exposition by elements of more pervading human interest. 

The sources of interest to science are chiefly these : 

the attainment of trustworthy knowledge for the purposes of 
life ; the sense of power imparted by the great and command- 
ing generalities ; and the feelings touched by the special objects 
of science as objects of sense — the stars, the geological up- 
building of the earth, the mineral forms, and the variety of 
vegetable and animal life. There is also the excitement of 
narrative and plot in the history of science, and in watching 
the course of discovery. The united effect of these influences 
is not sufficient for inducing men in general to undergo the 
labour of the abstruser sciences. Hence the endeavours to widen 
the sphere of attractions by other charms, — those that form 
the distinction of Poetry. 

Plato made the first attempt on a grand scale to relieve the 
severity of philosophical discussion with touches of general 
human interest. He adopted the form of the Dialogue, to in- 
troduce the action and re-action of personalities, as in the 
Drama. Before commencing the discussion of a question, he 
. brings the speakers forward in a scene, with minute circum- 
stantials of time and place, such as we witness on the stage. 
(See, as examples, the Charmides, the Cratylus, and the open- 
ing of the Eepuhlic.) The following is a short specimen from 
the Dialogue called FJicedrus : — 

‘ Tlmdrws. Dost thou see that very tall plane tree ? 

^ Socrates, Certainly I do. 


11 
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' Fhcedrus. Tliere is shade there, and the wind is not too 
strong, and there is grass to sit, or, if we like, to lie down. 

^ Socrates. Lead on, then. ^ . 

‘ PlicEdrus. Tell me, Socrates, is it not from some place 
here, thej say that Boreas carried away Oreithyia from the 
Bissos ? 

‘ Socrates. So they say. 

' Phmdrus. Should it not he from this spot ? For the 
waters seem so lovely and pure and transparent, and as if made 
for girls to play on the hank. 

‘ Socrates. No, it is two or three stadia further down where 
you cross over to the Temple of Agra. There you find some- 
where an altar of Boreas. 

' Phceclrus. I was not aware of this ; but tell me, by Zens, 
O Socrates, dost thou believe this myth to be true ?’ This is 
the introduction to an enquiry into the truth of mythology. 

In the Platonic Dialogues, Sublimity, Pathos, Poetic Beauty, 
Humour, are produced by turns, as in a poem; while their 
avowed purpose is to ascertain philosophic truth. - The cross- 
questioning operation of Socrates is exhibited upon a great 
variety of opponents ; and the debate is interrupted by dramatic 
displays of personal feeling. 

30. The chief scope for extraneous interest is in the 
choice of examples and illustrations. 

Among the Platonic arts of exposition we must include 
examples and similes, which often excite other emotions than 
those belonging to science. The painful effect of the cross-ques- 
tioning interrogations of Socrates, is compared to the shock 
of the Torpedo. Again, Socrates represents himself as seek- 
ing the good of his fellow-citizens, and not captivating them 
by showy arts ; and hence, if brought to trial for his conduct, 
he would be like a physician arraigned hy the confectioner before 
aju/'ij of children. 

The ass of Buridan — ^held in suspense between the equal 
attractions of two bundles of hay, — is an immortal illustration 
of the equipoise of motives in the human will. The humorous 
representation, already quoted from Carlyle (p. 133), of George 
II., in 1741, is an extension of this figure. 

Paley’s famous simile of the pigeons, in illustration of the 
nature of private property, is calculated to gratify the invi- 
dious sentiment felt towards the holders of property by those 
that have none, — an emotion altogether extraneous to science. 
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. Locke’s affecting; illustration of tlie fading of our recol- 
iectioiis is given in Extract II. 

Tiie sentiment of Wonder is often appealed to. 

Tiic antiquarian interest of Geology is highly stimulating. 

Slight occasions of personal feeling will arise in the driest 
expositions. An allusion to a great discoverer, an expression 
of esteem or of contempt, of approbation or of disapprobation, 
of sympathy with the learner’s difioLCulties, will impart unction 
and give a passing relief to the tension of the mind. 

31, With regard to the employment of Illustrations 
for expository ends, the conditions and limitations already 
proscribed, under Figures of Similarity (p. 7), are fully 
applicable. 

If the illnstrations are sought exclusively for the sake of 
clearness, that is, if the ends of feeling and fancy ai*e set aside, 
there is little danger of a wrong choice; the suitability must 
he evident to any one tliat attends to the matter. It is under 
the ]3rc‘s.^arc of tlie extraneous motive of general human in- 
terest, that dtirkening illustrations are had recourse to. 

In the best scientific writings, illnstrations of a highly 
figurative nature arc brought in only at considerable intervals ; 
iiie exposition being cliicfly made np of Iteration, Example, &c. 

Idle due medium is thought to be realized in many of the 
dialogue's of Plato, although in regard to some, the critics of 
Ids own coiiiiti’y, whose taste on such a point was consummate, 
hav(3 charged him witli excess. 

The following short paragraph from Dr. Whewell has 
been praised as a specimen of philosophic style. It begins 
with a, statement, follows up with an example, and closes with 
a happy illustration. 

‘ The ty}>e~speeies of every genus, the type-genus of every 
family, is, then, one which possesses all the characters and 
])roperties of the genus in a marked and prominent manner. 
Tlie iy]ie ol' the Hose family has alternate stipulate leaves, 
wants" the albumen, lias the ovules not erect, has the stigmata 
sim|)le, and besides these features, which distinguish it from 
the excepiioiis or varieties in its class, it has the features 
which make it prominent in its class. It is one of those which 
possess clearly several leading attributes ; and thus, though 
we cannot say of any one genus that it 7)i%st he the type of the 
iainily, or of any one species that it must be the type of the 
genus, wc are still not wholly to seek ; the type must be con- 
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nected by many affinities witbmost of the others of its gronp; 
it must be near the centre of the crowd, and not one of the 
stragglers.’ 

The next extract is a paragraph from Mr, Samuel Bailey, 
exponnding the great principle of the remission or alternation 
of pleasures. It proceeds by Iteration, Examples, and Illustra- 
tions, and will reward a careful study. 

‘ Wit and humour, it must be allowed, may be sometimes 
out of place, and sometimes carried to excess. This, however, 
is a liability which they share with other excellent things, and 
cannot be brought as a specific objection against them, al- 
though it may be against the works in which they appear. 
Enj oyment of every kind must, of course, have intermission ; 
and the more exquisite the pleasure, the more is a suspension 
required. We sicken at perpetual lusciousness : we loathe the 
unvarying atmosphere of a scented room, although all Arabia 
breathes” from its recesses. “The breath of fiowers,” as 
Bacon beautifully observes, “ is far sweeter in the air, when it 
comes and goes like the warbling of music, than in the hand.” 
B ven the rich illustrations which fancy scatters over the page 
of the orator or the poet, may be crowded on each other too 
fast. In eloquence, in fiction, in poetry, in every woi'k in- 
tended to yield high and permanent pleasure, the body of the 
work must undoubtedly be something solid, something ad- 
dressed to good sense or earnest feeling. The figurative de- 
corations must appear no more than elegant foliage, or beauti- 
ful convolutions, surrounding the steadfast columns of thought 
and sentiment. Poets of mere imaginative power, however 
dazzling, who have not possessed considerable strength of in- 
tellect, have never been able to keep a high place in public 
estimation. Por a while we are pleased to rise above the 
earth, and wing our way through the atmosphere of fancy ; 
but we soon grow weary of an excursion which is all flight. 
In defiance of Bishop Berkeley, we must have a world of solid 
matter to alight and repose on.’ 

• 32. Y. By calling attention to the special difficulties of 

the matter expounded. 

It may be of the greatest use to show the precise diffi- 
culties that an exposition is intended to meet ; an interest is 
aroused, and the ingenuity is put on the alert to judge of the 
attainment of the end proposed. Paley, in the preface to his 
Moral Philosophy, remarks : — 
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‘ Con{‘c*ruin.i2: tlio priuripl ' of morals, it would bo premature to 
s]H'{ik; but eouerriiint^ tlie manner of unfolding and explaining 
tliat principle, I lia\'e somewhat which I wish to bo remarked. 
An (‘X])f‘T’ience of nine year.s in the otHcc.* of a public tutor in one of 
tlie universities, and in that deijartmont of ediuaitioii to which 
tliesi‘ sucli^ms relati', alForded nu* frequent occasions to observe, 
that, in dise.oursing to young miiuLs upon topics of morality, it 
rtM]uired much more pains to make them x>i-i’ceive the difficulty, 
than to uud(*rstand tin; solution; that, unless the sulqect was so 
drawn u]> to a ]K)iut, as to c*xhihit the full force of an objection, 
or tlH‘ (vxact: phu*e of a. doubt, ix'fore any expla, nation was entered 
upon -in other words, unhvss soim* curiosity was excited before it 
was att(‘in]>ted to be saiislitnl, tln^ labour of the teacher was lost. 
Wlien information was not dcsind, it was seldom, I found, re- 
tained. I havt' ir.adc this observation iiiy guide in the following 
work; that is, u]M)n each (Krasion I liave (‘udeawoured, before I 
suilercd myself to proiu'ed in tin* distjuisition, to put the reader in 
i'oiujvli'te ]H)ssession of tin* (piest.ioii ; and to do it in a way that I 
thought most liktly to stir up his own doubts and solicitude 
about it.’ 

It. napiin,;s a spicclal (*xplanatiou ()!' inconnneiisiirablc quan- 
tity, to make u. pupil disposed to follow Ihiclid’s deiinition of 
ih'oport ionals. 

Itu*. S(HTali(^ cross-<jneslioning oporatioii resulted in a 
painful sense of ignorance, which was the best preparation for 
the attaimmuit of nail knowhalge. 

:i:k Vl. llic hn5or of a principle indirectly contributes 
to its exposit ion. 

In the first place, tin* mere Iteration, or expansion incident 
to thi‘ proving of a iloetrim^ is a means of impressing it. 

In the tiext place*, by stafmg what ilu^ proofs are able to 
t*sfablish, wc have a rlu‘ck upon the nieauing and extent of 
the principle. 

'flunlly, it is an adilitioiml advantage when the proof is 
ma<hi to include tin* sfatcnicut and disproof of the counter 
propnsilitm or propositions; as lia|q)cus in a well-conducted 
|)oi{.‘iiucal cxp« »sit ion. 

The mclliods of Proof fail under Logic. They are either 
Iiulnciivi* or Deductive; the* one is proof troni facts, the other 
from the application of stnue higlujr or more general law. 
That (.*!ovcu-ibuU*il ttuimals are herbivorous can bo proved 
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only by induction ; that the path of a comet is a conic section 
can be proved deductively as well as inductively. 

It -would often contribute to clearness of exposition to 
arranf>*e the proofs of a fixct or doctrine according- to tlieir 
logical method. Thus under Induction, it has been shown l)y 
Mr. J. S. Mill that there are four modes of bringing iiici s to 
bear upon the proof of a general pro}>ositioii ; lie calls them tho 
Four Experimental Methods (Agreement, Dilference, Chnux)- 
mitant Yariations, Residues). If there arc any facts under 
Agreement, they might be stated first and apart j next those 
under Difference, and so on. To these llJxporimcntal or In- 
ductive Proofs would follow the Deductive, or the assigning 
of the higher generality that includes under its sweep wluit is 
to be proved. See Persuasion. 

The Pour methods imply the possibility of establishing a 
point as certain. In a vast number of instances, liowcver, and 
many of them of the highest importance, the evidence is only 
probable. Here, too. Logical metbod would be of groat- ser- 
vice. Probable evidence is usually a (joncurreuce of separate 
probabilities, each having an assignable value; the summing 
of them up being a well understood Arithmetical process. 
The good order, whether for Proof or tor Jl]x|)osition, would 
lie in first stating and appreciating the distinct prohabiiiiics, 
and then combining the sum into a joint ])ro]>ability. 

Exposition by Proof is a part of Persuasion, and is named 
Argument. 

34. YII. Inferences, Deductions, Corollaries, AjipHca- 
tions, Oonseqnences, may be drawn from principles, and 
may serve still farther to elucidate them. 

To turn a principle to immediate {iccount by dedrudive 
applications, necessarily engages our interest in it, while ha. ring 
the same efficacy as the proofs in expanding it to the mind, 
and in determining its precise import. Tlie coi-ollaries of' a 
geometrical proposition contribute to clear up and irnpi-es.s the* 
proposition ; and the like bolds all tlirough science, anil 
through the less scientific generalities. 

Thus the Pmst Law of Motion is practically applietl to i 
beating out of dust, and to the dryiiig of a mop ; and these are 
good as examples in expounding the principle. 

The doctrine of the Expansion of Bodies by heat lias a 
wide range of applications, both to the unravelling of diilicult 
phenomena, as the winds, and to processes in the arts. 

The constitution of the Council and the Agora in early 
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Greece is expounded loj Grote witli reference to its conse- 
quences, in the following paragraph ; — ^ 

‘ There is yet another point of view in which it behoves ns 
to take notice of the Council and the Agora as integral por- 
tions of the legendary government of the Grecian communities. 
We are thus enabled to trace the employment of public speak- 
ing as the standing engine of government and the proximate 
cause of obedience, to the social infancy of the nation. The 
power of speech in the direction of public affairs becomes more 
and more obvious, developed, and irresistible, as we advance 
towards the culminating period of Grecian history — the cen- 
tury preceding the battle of Chasroneia. That its develop- 
ment was greatest among the most enlightened sections of the 
Grecian name, and smallest among the more obtuse and sta- 
tionary, is matter of notorious fact ; and it is not less true, 
that the prevalence of this habit was one of the chief causes 
of the intellectual eminence of the nation generally. At a 
time when all the countries around were plunged compara- 
tively in mental torpor, there was no motive suthciently pre- 
sent and powerful to multiply so wonderfully the productive 
minds of Greece, except such as arose from the rewards of 
publjic speaking. The susceptibility of the multitude to this 
sort of guidance, their habit of requiring and enjoying the 
stimulus which it supplied, and the open discussion, combin- 
ing regular forms with free opposition, of practical matters, 
political as well as judicial, are the creative causes which 
formed such conspicuous adepts in the art of persuasion. 
Nor was it only professed orators who were thus produced. 
Didactic aptitude was formed in the background, and the specu- 
lative tendencies were supplied with interesting phenomena 
for observation and combination, at a time when the truths of 
physical science were almost inaccessible. If the primary 
effect was to quicken the powers of expression, the secondary, 
but not less certain result, was to develope the habits of 
scientific thought. Not only the oratory of Demosthenes and 
Pericles, and the colloquial magic of Socrates, hut also the 
philosophical speculations of Plato, and the systematic politics, 
rhetoric, and logic of Aristotle, are traceable to the same gene- 
ral tendencies in the minds of the Grecian people ; and they 
find the germ of these expansive forces in the senate and agora 
of their legendary government.’ 

Remark in the concluding sentence the employment of 
the Interesting Example. 

See also Extract ^II. 
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35. The Expository Paragraph has certain peculiarities, 
growing out of the nature of science. In the ordinary 
shape of composition, there is a want of fitness to point out 
successive degrees of subordination; and we have to consider 
the best modes of overcoming the defect. 

In a sentence, there may be apparent a principal and sub- 
ordinate clauses ; but, in a paragraph, all the sentences are, to 
the eye, of equal or co-ordinate valne. 

In a technical scientific work, subordination is indicated, 
(1) by indenting the letterpress, (2) by the forms of the 
numerical characters employed, — L, II., 1, 2, (1), (2), u-, 

and (3) by difference of type. 

When such devices are not had recourse to, we have to 
trust, in great measure, to the sense of the passage for de- 
ciding what is co-ordinate and what is suh- ordinate. A farther 
assistance may he obtained, by attention to the following 
points : — 

(1.) The theme of the paragraph, to which all the rest is 
ministerial, should be found at the beginning, at the end, or , 
. in both. 

(2.) Iteration gives prominence, and therefore superiority. 
The circumstance that a thing is stated many times over, 
leads ns to infer that it is of higher impoiffance, and probably 
of a greater degree of comprehensiveness than the things 
stated only once. 

(3.) When facts are plainly made known as examples or 
illustrations of a theme, they are thereby declared to be in 
subordination to that theme. 

(4.) Statements of the second degree of subordination 
should, if possible, be included in the same sentence as their 
immediate principal ; it being inexpedient to constitute dis- 
tinct sentences of three different grades in the paragraph. 

(5.) After descending to a second, or to a still lower, degree 
of subordination, we should avoid returning to the higher 
grade in the same paragraph. 

(6.) A separate paragraph may be devoted to a series of 
examples or statements of a low, but uniform, degree of sub- 
ordination. This is much better than mixing up the different 
degrees without change of paragraph. 

(7.) It is possible to intimate by our phraseology when we 
pass from one degree of generality to another : — ‘ The follow- 
ing facts come under this principle ; ’ ‘ we give examples, or 
cases, of the rule ; ’ ‘ the subordinate laws are these,’ &c. 
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A subordinate statement may Happen to be difficult of 
understanding, but we are not at liberty to expand it by itera- 
tion or otherwise, so as to raise it out of its rank. To stndv 
clearness in the expression, or to append some brief example 
or illustration, is all that the case allows. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has introduced a division interme- 
diate between the Sentence and the Paragraph, marked by a 
blank of about half an inch between two sentences. 

The arts of Belief are essential to Exposition throughout. 
Monotony can neither keep up attention, nor impress the 
memory. Even when the subject is made up naturally of 
monotonous or co-ordinate particulars, means must be used to 
raise some of them into relief. Thus in the details of Ana- 
tomy — the muscles, blood-vessels, &c. — certain leading func- 
tions are indicated, as, in reference to the muscles, the two 
great facts of the erecting and the bending of the body. 

36. The leading form of the Expository Paragraph (and 
of Exposition generally) is the statement of a principle, 
followed by such a choice of Iterations, Obverse State- 
ments, Examples, Illustrations, Proofs, and Applications, 
as the case may require. 

Other forms of Paragraph are the Inductive (§ 23) and 
the Argumentative. 

The simplest form of Argument is the adducing of a gene- 
ral principle in support of a particular allegation. The fact is 
affirmed, that the freezing of water in a close tube will make 
it burst 5 the principle adduced in proof is that water in freez- 
ing expands with great force. There is in this nothing different 
from the ordinary type of Exposition, except an inversion of 
the arrangement ; the fact being stated first, and the principle 
afterwards. 

All Argument may contain a succession of steps, called a 
chain of reasoning, and is then more difficult to follow. The 
precautions to be observed in this case are to reduce the num- 
ber of steps to the fewest possible, and to give an adequate 
expression to each, yet so as to allow the whole to he grasped 
together. It is in such complicated reasonings that the rules 
of the Sentence and the Paragraph justify their importance. 

Paley says : — ‘ Property improves the convenience of liv- 
ing. This it does in two ways. It enables mankind to 
divide themselves into distinct professions, which is impossible, 
unless a man can exchange the productions of his own art for 
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wHat he wants from others ; and exchange implies property. 
Much of the advantage of civilized over savage life depends 
upon this. When a man is from necessity his own tailor, 
tentmaker, carpenter, cook, huntsman, and fisherman, it is not 
probable that he will be expert at any of his callings. Hence 
the rude habitations, furniture, clothing, and implements of 
savages, and the tedious length of time which all their opera- 
tions require.’ 

The chain of reasoning here is perplexed. The steps are 
these : — 1st, Individual Property enables one man to exchange 
valuables with other men. 2nd, Exchange allows division of 
labour. 3rd, Division of labour makes men more expert in 
their several avocations, and so increases the produce of 
labour. The reasoning would be apparent either in this order, 
or in the inverted order : — ‘ The productiveness of labour is 
very much increased by the Division of Labour, or by each 
man devoting himself to a separate avocation, &c. Now this 
involves the possibility of exchanging the productions of 
labour; but there can be no exchange without the right of 
property.’ Paley’s own language might be adapted thus : — 
‘Much of the superiority of civilized life depends upon the 
Division of Labour. When a man is his own tailor, tent- 
maker, carpenter, cook, huntsman, and fisherman, it is not 
probable that he will be expert in any one of those callings ; 
among savages the habitations, furniture, clothing, and im- 
plements are of the rudest kind, and the construction of them 
is very tedious. Now this division of labour cannot take 
place unless one man can exchange the productions of his own 
art for what he wants from others ; and exchange implies 
property.’ See also Extract XV. 

37. One cause of the difficulty of understanding science 
is the novelty of many of the terms employed. 

Apart from the abstruseness of the notions, the mind is 
oppressed by the introduction of unfamiliar terms, sometimes in 
great numbers and in close succession. This should, as far as 
possible, be considered in the exposition ; a certain time being 
allowed for one strange word to become familiar before bring- 
ing forward others. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that new language is in 
itself an evil. 

38. In scientific exposition, it is imperative to observe 
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the general maxim of proceeding from tlie known to the 
unknown. 

In describing an object of ITatural History, or in expound- 
ing a great principle, reference should be made, in the first 
instance, to the existing knowledge of those addi’essed; all 
which should be rendered available in bodying forth the new 
matter. 

Ho one has more assiduously endeavoured to avoid un- 
necessary technicalities of language, and to turn to account 
the previous knowledge of the general reader, than Dr. Arnott 
in his Elements of Physics. 


PERSUASION. 

1. Persuasion, or Oratory, is the influencing of men’s 
conduct and beliefs by spoken or by written address. 

Men are vaifiously moved. Outward compulsion may deter- 
mine their conduct. As free beings, they follow their natural 
activity, their sense of good and evil, their passionate excite- 
ment, and the lead of others by imitation or sympathy. Ora- 
torical persuasion endeavours to ohtaiu the co-operation of 
those free impulses for some proposed line of conduct, by so 
presenting it in language as to make it coincide with them. 
A leader of banditti knows that his followers are moved by 
plunder and by personal safety ; and it is his business to show 
that a certain wealthy house, or a travelling party, can he 
attacked with success. The engrossing patriotism of the old 
Homans required only a case of the appearance of danger to 
their country to immerse them in the cost and perils of war. 
A Christian assembly will he prepared to further any cause 
that is clearly identified with the spread of Christianity. 

It is supposed that the persons addressed do not, at the 
outset, see a subject as the speaker sees it, otherwise they 
would not need persuasion. Either they are intellectually 
blind to the connexion between the case supposed and their 
own principles of action, or they are under the pressure of 
some opposing forces. 

2. We must consider first the Ends of Oratory. These 
might be classified in various ways. 

If we were to advert to the forces brought into conflict, 
we should find that, in one department, the aim is to set up a 
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man’s dimly represented future against tlieimpetiiouv^^ denuuids 
of the present, which is what we designate Prudence; iu an- 
other class, the selfish impulses are to be opposed by the dis- 
intei*ested regards, which is to fortify Social Virtue. 

Practical convenience is served by a reference to the dlilb- 
rent occasions of Oratory ; each giving rise to a distinct inetiunl 
and constituting a separate professional study. 

3. I. The Oratory of the Law Courts. 

The pleader in criminal causes has to persuade a Judgeand 
jury, to find an accused person guilty or innocent. In civil 
causes, the design is to show that one of two litigants in a dis- 
puted matter has the law on his side. In both these endeav- 
ours, what is termed Argumentative oi'atory must bear ;i chi el' 
part, while (in the first more especially), there is a 1st) sco[)c 
for working on the feelings. 

4. II. Political Oratory. 

This wide department may be defined as the art ol’ ])t'r.su;i(l- 
ing some society, or body of people, or a nation <xl inrge, to 
adopt, for the good of the society, some one lino of policy 
rather than another. Such is the Oratory of Parlianunit, and 
of all deliberative assemblies, whether great or small, naiioual 
or local, whether for general well-being or for nai*ro\v and 
special objects. 

The end now described assumes a twofold aspect, consti- 
tuting two different kinds of Persuasion. Those arc well 
stated in the following passage from Whately : — 

‘In order that the Will may be influenced, two tilings art‘ 
requisite ; mz. 1. that the proposed Objed should appeau* tlcsir- 
able ; and 2. that the Means suggested should be provc^d to b(‘ 
conducive to the attainment of that object; and tins iasl:., evi- 
dently must depend on a process of Eeasoning. In orilt*r, c../, 
to induce the Greeks to unite their efibrts against tlu) Pm-siau 
invader, it was necessary both to prove that co-opoi'atioii couhi 
alone render their resistance cfiectnal, and also to awakcai 
such feelings of patriotism and abhorrence of a. foreign yoke, 
as might prompt them to make these combined elforts. * Koi' 
it is evident that, however ardent their love of liberty, they 
would make no exertions if they apprehended no dan go r ; oV 
if they thought themselves able, separately, to defend Uuau- 
selves, they would be backward to join the confederacy : and 
on the other hand, that if they were willing to submit to the 
Persian yoke, or valued their independence less than tiieir 
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present ease, tlie fullest conviction tliat tlie Means recom- 
mended would secure their independence, would have had no 
practical effect. 

‘Persuasion, therefore, depends on, first, Argument, (to 
prove the expediency of the Means proposed,) and secondly, 
what is usually called Exhortation, i.e. the excitement of men 
to adopt these Means, by representing the end as sufficiently 
desirable. It will happen, indeed, not unfrequently, that the 
one or tlie other of these objects will have been already, either 
wholly or in part, accomplished : so that the other shall be 
the only one that it is requisite to insist on, viz., sometimes 
the hearers will be sufficiently intent on the pursuit of the 
End, and will be in doubt only as to the means of attaining it ; 
and sometimes, again, they will have no doubt on that point, 
but will be indifierent, or not sufficiently* ardent, with respect 
to the proposed End, and will need to be stimulated by Ex- 
hortations. Not siiffi-oiently ardent, I haye said, because it will 
not so often happen that the object in question will be one to 
which they are totally indifierent, as that they will, practically 
a-t least, not reckon it, or not feel it, to be worth the requisite 
pains. No one is absolutely indifferent about the attainment 
of a happy immortality ; and yet a great part of the Preacher’s 
business consists in Exhortation, i,e., endeavouring to induce 
men to use those exertions which they themselves believe to 
be necessary for the attainment of it.’ 

When people are indifierent to the end, we have to work 
upon tlieir Peelings. As regards the choice of means, we ad- 
dress the Reason or Understanding, which alone can judge of 
the fitness of means to ends. 

It is impossible, by any mode of address, to overcome a 
radical dilierence of view as to the supreme social or ethical 
ends. If one man believes in the paternal theory of government, 
and another in individual liberty as the highest end, there is 
scarcely any possible way of briuging the one over to the 
opinion of the other. As in argument, so in oratory gene- 
rally, there must be some common ground to work upon. In 
the discussion of truth and falsehood, the common ground is 
certain first principles admitted by both parties ; in moving to 
action, the common ground is an admitted end. 

Political oratory comprises the speeches in Parliament, and 
in all meetings for discussing public affairs ; the newspaper 
and periodical press, in so far as occupied with the policy of 
governing bodies ; separate publications with the same view ; 
and diplomatic correspondence. 
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6. III. Pulpit Oratory. 

A leading aim of the oratory of the pulpit must always be 
to cultivate and strengthen a class of Peelings, or Emotions, 
those of Religious Devotion and of Moral Duty. The Apostles, 
and the missionaries that converted the nations to Christianity, 
were in the position of aiming’ at an immediate object : they 
worked a sudden change in the minds of men. The lie formers 
were similarly placed. Put after a religious creed is estab- 
lished in a community, the preacher educates gradually, far 
oftener than he converts suddenly. 

The Religious Peelings are cultivated by acts of worship 
and by the addresses of the preacher. 

The pulpit orator sometimes urges men to irumediate 
action ; as a well-known instance, we may refer to the preach- 
ing of the Crusades. 

6. IV. Moral Suasion. 

Exhortation to g’ood conduct, although a brantni of tlio 
oratory of the pulpit, is conducted also by otljoi* vehicles. In 
addresses directed more especially to the young, whose char- 
acters are unformed, the endeavour is to impi’css them witli the 
maxims of prudence, and the obligations they arc uuder to 
society. Much of the literature of popular interest is shaped so 
as to convey those lessons indirectly, and therefore more effee- 
tually : such are History, Biography, Poetry, and Rnmanec. 
Enng Alfred endeavoured, says Hninc, to convey moral lessons 
by apologues, parables, stories, apothegms, (jouehc'd in poetry. 

Prudential exhortation must proceed by vividly depicting 
the good or evil consequences of actions to the agent’s own 
self. 

The deepening of the social regards in men’s minds in- 
volves a wider range of appeal. 

7. The next matter for consideration in Oratory is 

Knowledge of the Persons xIddressed. 

If all men were constituted exactly alike, a.iul were al- 
ways in the same mood, a speaker would need only to jiuigi^ 
from himself how to move others. But such is the tli.s|):irity 
of human characters, that no small time is expended in know- 
ing thoroughly any considerable number of men. 

The case that most dispenses with express study of charac- 
ter, is presented by a fraternity where the mcml)ei*s a:n! 
strongly of one mind on the most important questions. In 
such a body, each one, by speaking as he feels, carries the rest 
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witK Mm. Cromwell could put fortli a commanding oratory 
when he addressed his fellow Puritans. 

Every speaker has necessarily much in common with his 
hearers. It is, however, a natural weakness for us to suppose 
other persons actuated in all things like ourselves. 

The young do not comprehend the feelings of the old ; the 
one sex is often at fault in judging of the other. The rich and 
the poor, the noble and the plebeian, the educated and the 
uneducated, the professional worker and the manual worker, the 
members of distinct professions, have each their peculiarity not 
readily understood by the rest. Natural temperaments differ 
greatly ; the man of energy and pushing enterprise is at a loss 
to adapt himself to the views of the cautious and circumspect 
man ; the abundance of feeling in a character is incomprehen- 
sible to those of a different mould. Moreover, one kind of 
temperament may pervade masses ; an English and an Irish 
mob, a Grerman and an Italian, are not influenced in the same 
way. 

An important department remains : namely, the intellec- 
tual condition of the persons addressed, comprising the nature 
and extent of their acquired knowledge, and their practical 
maxims in the conduct of affairs. 

A man’s acquired knowledge, coupled with his ability of 
comprehension, must regulate the manner of addressing him 
for all purposes — for informing, persuading, or pleasing. As 
regards persuasion more especially, the acquired knowledge 
and experience of a hearer, besides being a check upon the 
averments of the speaker, is the foundation circumstance of 
iho plausible in address. 

Eor Oratorical ends, knowledge of character must descend 
into minute details, and flow from personal experience. An 
acquaintance with human nature in general, as obtained by 
mental science, or by the maxims laid down in books, is good 
so far ; but we cannot operate with effect on individual men or 
masses, without the farther knowledge given by actual in- 
tercourse with these men, or with others like them. 

It is well to have in the view a systematic scheme of man’s 
nature, — of the mind’s activities, feelings, and tMnking powers, 
— as described in a system of the human mind, or of human 
character ; such a systematic view instructs us what to look 
for, and how to arrange the facts coming under onr observa- 
tion. We are thereby taught the leading motives common to 
all men, although differing in degree, and the manner of their 
operation, — the influence of Love, of Hatred, of Eear, Wonder, 
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tlie Sentimeiit of Power, Curiosity, the Pine Art emotions, the 
Moral and Religious Sentiments. We are practised in tracing- 
cause and effect in the region where persuasion has to work. 

But this amount of knowledge comes short ot the Orator's 
requirements. He must see to what degree or extent the 
forces and feelings common to human beings are developed in 
the particular class, that he has to deal with ; \vlietlier they 
are i^sposed principally for action or for emotion, tor love 
or for hati’ed; for veneration or for self-esteem; for Pino 
Art, or for duty ; for studious acquirements, or for recreative 
sports. 

Hor is it enough to observe how far a class of persons are 
actuated by some powerful feeling, — love, religion, feaiv 
hatred, — and to know generally what causes excite love, and 
what fear. We must further learn what are the s|)ecilic loves 
and venerations,, fears and hatreds of those wo have to j)ersi:iade. 
It is not all lovely things that the most loving person loves, nor 
all hateful things that are hated by the best iiater. Tlio exact 
direction given by education and circumstances to the \'arions 
feelings of our nature must be studied before ri])pealing io those. 
We have to find out a maids friendships and liis enmities, his 
party ties and his objects of respect and defcreiu.'e, wii li a view 
to gaining him tlirough his feelings of love and haf i-ed. 

The practical maxims acquired by nien in the course of 
their education and experience, are their |)riuci])l(;s o(‘ aetiori, 
or rules of procedure trusted to for gaining tluar ends, individual 
or social; these are the dafet of the orator, his medium of ]>er- 
suasion, the major lyremisos of his reasonings. Ilaeh man has 
certain maxims or opinions as to the management ol' liis own 
private affairs, the care of himself, and of his fiimil}^ ; any 
views propounded in conformity with these will commiimi his 
assent. So in Politics and the affairs of societies. Wo find 
in every free community, allowing for party differeiun^s, a ecr- 
tain number of prevailing opinions and sentiments i-ehitive to 
the mode of conducting public affairs, and the orator, assum- 
ing these, turns them to the service of his ends. Such art^ the 
English opinions and sentiments regarding constiintiouai 
monarchy, official responsibility, local self-go vornmeni, pub- 
licity of judicial and deliberative bodies, tlie Iil>m*iy of tlu^ 
subject, civil equality, abhorrence of slavery, national ascen- 
dency, attachment to old ways and dislike of abstraci tlieorics, 
consideration of general consequences. 

In Political Economy, we have Free Trade, and the duo- 
decimal coinage. 
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In Law, besides tbe professional views of lawyers, there are 
generally receiv'ed maxims as to a fair trial, and pauisliineiit 
combined with reformation. 

There are likewise peculiar views of Morality current in 
each community, which to oppose is defeat, to bend to, vic- 
tory. A certain ideal of chivalrous self-devotion has iiinue- 
rous followers ; the maxim, ‘ Be just before you are generous,’ 
has also adherents. ‘ Man must liv^e for something lilghor 
than himself,' is a recognized ethical doctrine. 

‘ Talk of the law of nations,' exclaimed Chatham; ‘ 
is the best ivyiter — she will teach us to be mcrl, and not to 
truckle to power.’ That a something called Nature possesses 
numerous virtues, is a favouiite maxim that an orator may 
usually appeal to. 

Success is the test of merit,’ is a prevailing view always 
difficult to oppose. 

‘ It is seldom given to man to do uumixed good.’ 

‘When once yon begin to deviate from a rule, you will 
never know where to stop.’ 

The special opinions of Sects, political, religious, or oIIum*, 
are also to be adverted to; church and dissent cannot 1)0 mo veil 
in the same way. 

To logical minds, a speaker must address logical argu- 
ments ; with persons of cultivated ta-ste, atteution must bo 
given to the arts of refined composition. We must not appiaii 
to the fears of men of courage and spirit, or to the devolediiess 
of thorough self-seekers. Oji some occasions, as in tlu.) iiunimr- 
able election of Daniel O’Ccmnoll for Chire, sueeess is gained 
by the nnrneasurod vituperation of a, n opponent. In anothiu' 
atmosphere it is possihle "to damn wiih. liiiiit praise;’ and 
the circumstances are not iiiirre(|i lent where a, triumph nuiy 
be gained by sincerity and c.-uidour. 

In addressing a judge, there is reipiiivd a pi'ofessional a,e- 
quaintauec witii. the law, wliieh he is merely a,n inslriinuaif, iu 
carrying mit. In ollicial applications to Clovernuuait, we siu*- 
ceed according as we luiderstand, and are al^le lo eonfoiMU to, 
the rules of office. And as all regular deliberative botlii‘s are 
bo and by certain rules of* [iroeedvire, aud l)y laavs and (h'cisious 
passed by their superiors or by llieinsel vijs, a. spiaiker iuiabli‘, 
from ignorance or (rorn want oi* skill, to adapt, lumsell* to Ihestg 
is etfectually nullilied. 

8. All orator lias freiquiuitly to ov«‘.rlu‘ar Hue. sprudal 
maxims and views of an audience, by showing llu^se io 1 h* 

1 2 
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and do sharpest justice on them as malefactors ; for books are not 
absolutely dead things, but do contain a potency of life in them, 
to be as active as that soul whose progeny they are ; nay, they do 
preserve, as in a j)hial, the purest ef&cacy and extraction of that 
living intellect that bred them. I know they are as lively, and as 
vigorously productive, as those fabulous dragons’ teeth ; and being 
sown up and down, may chance to spring up armed men. And 
yet, on the other hand, unless wariness be used, as good almost 
kill a man as Idll a good book. Who kills a man kills a reasonable 
creature, Grod’s image ; but he who destroys a good book lulls 
reason itself, kills the image of God, as it were, in the eye. Many 
a man lives a burden to the earth ; but a good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master-spirit enbalmcd and treasm’ed up on purpose 
to a life beyond life. ’Tis true no age can restore a life, whereof 
perhaps there is no great loss ; and revolutions of ages do not oft 
recover the loss of a rejected truth, for the want of which whole 
nations fare the worse. We should be wary, therefore, what per- 
secution we raise against the Imng labours of public men, how 
spill that seasoned life of man, preserved and stored up in boolcs ; 
since we see a kind of homicide may he committed, sometimes a 
kind of martyrdom ; and if it extend to the whole impression, a 
kind of massacre, whereof the execution ends not in the slaying of 
an elemental life, hut strikes at that ethereal and soft essence, the 
breath of reason itself ; slays an immortality rather than a life.’ 

^ That noble discourse,’ says Macaulay, ^had been neglected 
by tlie generation to winch it was addressed, had sunk into 
oblivion, and was at tbe mercy of every pilferer.’ He inis 
elsewhere added, that in no shape did it contribute in any as- 
signable degree to the emancipation of the press. 

Lord Erskine has never been surpassed as a pleader before 
a jury, and we may compare with the above, his mode of 
handling the same tpiestion. A specimen is subjoined. 

‘ Erom minds thus subdued by the terrors of punishment, there 
could issue no vv'oiks of genius to expand the empire of Iminan 
reason, nor any mastmly compositions on the general natxnxi of 
government, by the ludj) of wliidi the groat conimonwealtlis of 
rnanldnd have founded their establishments ; much less any of 
those useful applictatious of them to critical conjunctures, by whicli, 
from time to time, our own constitution, by the exertions of 
patriot citizens, has hoon ])Tonght hack to its standard. Under 
such terrors, all the great lights of science and civilization must 
b(x extinguished ; for men cannot communicate their free thoughts 
to one another with a lash held ovfir their heads. It is the nature 
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and tlie continuation of the Act was no longer regarded as a 
matter of course.’ 

‘ A feeling in favour of the liberty of the press, a feeling 
not yet, it is true, of wide extent or formidable intensity, began 
to sliow itself. The existing system, it was said, was prejudi- 
cial hath to commerce and to learning. Could it be expected 
that any crpitaiist would advance the funds necessary for a 
great literaiy undertaking, or that any scholar would expend 
years of toil and research on such an undertaking, while it was 
possible that, at the last moment, the caprice, the malice, the 
folly of one man might frustrate the whole design ? And was 
it certain that the law which so grievously restricted both the 
freedom of trade and the freedom of thought had really added 
to the securitg of the State ? Had not recent experience 
proved that the licenser might himself be an enemy of their 
majesties, or, worse still, an absurd and perverse friend ; that 
he might suppress a book of which it would be for their in- 
terest that every house in the country should have a copy, 
and that he might readily give his sanction to a libel which 
tended to make them hateful to their people, and which de- 
served to be torn and burned by the hand of Ketch ? Had 
the government gained much by establishing a literary police 
which prevented Englishmen from having the History of the 
Bloody Circuit, and allowed them, by way of compensation, 
to read tracts which represented King William and Queen 
Mar}^ as Conquerors f ’ 

Two years after the feeling in favour of the liberty of the xwess, 
whieli was fostered by the oon.siderations quoted, had arisen, the 
obnoxious Licensing Act was condonmod in the House of Commons 
and removed from the statute-hooks. At first, however, there wus 
opposition from the Lords, and a confei-eneo took jfiace between 
the Houses, at wliich the Commons defouded their resolution. The 
paper they presented containing their reasons is described thus by 
Macaulay : ‘ They pointed out concisely, c;learly, forcibly, and 
. sometimes with a grave irony which is not uiibecoming, the ab- 
surdities and iniquities of the Statute wliicli was about to exx^ire. 
But all their objections will bo found to rePate to matters of detail. 
On the great question of ]>rineiple, on the question -whether the 
libeTty oj the unhcensed pyrnitutg hc^ on- the whole, a blessing or a curse 
to society, not a word is said. The Licensing Act is condemned, 
not as a tiling essentially evil, but on account of the gxity griev^ 
times, the exactiom, the jobs, the co miner ckd restr ictions, the domdciliary 
visits, which were incidental to it.’ After mentioning some of 
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tlieii* petty, but convincing reasons, Macaulay adds, ‘ Sucb. were 
tbe arguments wMeb did wbat Milton’s Areopagitica bad failed to 
do.’ iiocke, it is said farther in a note, is believed to have drawn 
up tbe paper. Macaulay goes on : ‘If tbis were so, it must be 
remembered tbat Locke wrote, not in bis own name, but in tbe 
name of a multitude of :plam country gentlemen and merolianis, to 
wbom bis opinions toucbing tbe liberty of tbe press would pro- 
bably bave seemed strange and dangerous. We must suppose, 
therefore, tbaf , vdtb bis usual prudence, be refrained from giving 
an exposition of bis own views, and contented himself with putting 
into a neat and perspicuous form arguments suited to the capacity oj 
ilie parliameutary majority J 

11. We come now to the Means on Peesuasion. The 
Means of Persuasion may be stated, in general terms, as 
the assimilatmg of the object desired with the ^princijoles of 
action of those addressed. 

The hearers are possessed of certain active dispositions, — 
tastes, likings, convictions, beliefs, or opinions, — and the 
speaker must bring tbe object sought under tbe sweep of one 
or more of these; in other words, he must represent it as 
constituting tbe very occasion for these active impulses to 
operate. See tbe example just quoted. 

Pitt’s memoraudum to George III. on Fox’s East India 
Bill, describing it as ‘a plan to take more than half the Boyal 
j)ower, and by tbat means disable bis Majesty for tbe rest of 
his reign,’ was a highly persuasive appeal. 

12. For persuasive address, a thorough acquaintance 
with the subject is a chief recpxisite. 

By being acquainted witH a subject in all its bearings, we 
are qnalified to adduce whatever there is in it to conciliate tbe 
goodwill of tbe bearers. People generally are most persua- 
sive in their own walk ; as tbe phrase is, ‘they bave most to 
say for themselves.’ 

With a knowledge of tbe subject, and a knowledge of tbe 
bearers, tbe power of fitting tbe one to tbe other will depend 
on force of mind and extent of attainments and resources. 
Oratory con.sists, not in adducing a few of tbe obvious points 
of connexion between tbe end desired and the convictions of 
those addressed, bnt in exbansting tbe whole range of per- 
tinent considerations, near and remote. 

It is necessary to persuasive force to be able to vary tbe 
language and illustrations. A fact tbat is inert when stated 
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in. one form, may strike liome when put in another form. The 
sentence quoted from Goldwin Smith (p. 178) is a happy mode 
of expressing a consideration familiar enough to men’s minds 
in other shapes. 

Another example may be given. Paley remarks, as an 
objection to the theory of moral sentiments, that there ai‘e no 
maxims in morality that ^ are absolutely and universally true ; 
in other words^ icliich do not hend to circum dances d Tin’s last 
expression is an equivalent of the foregoing, but more elfectual 
for the purposes of the argument. 

Many other instances might be cited of verbal ingenuity 
in reconciling what seemed a hopeless clash between a speaker 
and his hearers. Tlie following is from Burke’s speech to Ins 
constituents at Bristol, where he vindicates the exercise of his 
own free judgment in Parliament, and reconciles it with his 
duties to his constituents themselves. 

‘ Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the liappiness aiid glory 
of a representative to live in the strictetst union, the dosi'st c;orr«.‘.- 
spondence, and the most unreserved coiumuuieatiou witli bis (.‘.on- 
stituents. Their wishes ought to have great weight with him ; 
their opinion high respect ; their business unroniitted attend ion. 
It is bis duty to sacritice his rej>ose, his xdeasiires, his satisbietions, 
to theirs ; and above all, ever, and in all cases, to prid'er their in- 
terest to his own. But, his xmhiassed oiunioii, Ids matiini judg- 
ment, his enlightened conscience, he ought not to sacriiicei to yeui, 
to any man, or to any set of men living. These Im does not ehnive 
from your pleasure; no, nor from tlie law and the eonstituiion. 
They arc a trust from Providcnice, for the abuse of wdiieh Ik* is 
dee^dy answerable. Your ropreseutativ(i owc^s you, not In's in- 
dustry only, hut his Jadynund ; and he hcir((ys, instead of serriny you, 
if he sacrijlccs it to yoar opinion d 

This may he compared to sailing in the wiiul’s eye. 

The ingenuity of tlie following retort ot Wliaiely merits 
admiration. 

‘ I have seen in a professedly argumentative work, a wmvn- 
ing inserted against the alleged unsouud iloctrine contained in 
the Article “Person” in Appendix to tlie Logic; wliich ]>eiiig 
unaccompanied by nnyj^;ron/N of niisoundness, may be regardell 
as a strong testimony to the unanswerable character of’ the 
reasons I have there adduced.’ 

‘Tyranny,’ say's Chatiiam in his speech on the exj)ulsion. of’ 
Wilkes from the lioiise of Commons — ‘Tyranny is deleslalile 
in every shape; but in none is it so formidable as wliere it is 
ass'wmed a'nd exercised hy a number of fyranlsd 
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jN'one of these surpass in felicity Shelley’s apology for the 
excesses of the first French Eevolution : — ‘ If the Eevolntion 
had been in every respect prosperous, then misrule and super- 
stition would lose half their claims to our abhorence, as fetters 
which the captive can unlock with the slightest motion of his 
fingers, and which do not eat with poisonous rust into the 
soul.’ 

13. Everything relative to Persuasion comes under the 
principle now stated ; nevertheless, for the full illustration 
of that principle, and for bringing out the variety of minute 
considerations pertinent to Oratory, it is proper to view the 
subject under the three following aspects : — 

I. Persuasion considered as based on some of the modes 
of simple communication. 

II. Persuasion by Argument. 

III. Persuasion through the Feelings. 

14. I. Persuasion may be based on some of the modes 
of simple communication — Description, I'larrative, and Ex- 
position. 

Description is employed to picture scenes that are to rouse 
the passions. Such are the descriptions introduced by Burke 
into his speeches on Warren Hastings ; the descriptions in 
Hall’s sermon on the French invasion ; and the account by 
Macaulay of the devastation of the Palatinate in the end of 
the seventeenth century. These pictures, it is true, are not 
exercises of the pure descriptive art, as we have .recognized it 
above ; they involve narration also, but they are popularly 
designated by the name of Description. The features selected 
are such as to inspire strong feelings in a certain direction. 

The happiness accruing from good conduct, and the miseries 
of vice, are subjects of oratorical description. All things that 
can impart charm or fascination are accumulated under the 
one, and revulsive horrors are spread over the other. 

Karraiive also enters frequently into oratory. The ‘ case ’ 
in a law pleading often consists of a chain of events, and these 
must he narrated. The narration is conducted with the view 
of making prominent all that favours the side of the speaker. 
It is possible, besides, in the recital of facts to introduce per- 
suasive touches. 

In the celebrated contention between Demosthenes and 
yEscbines, a gi^eat part of the speeches on both sides is made 
up of the narration of actions and events. 
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- Exposition is still more intimately allied witli persnasion. 
Ill many instances, oratorical address is an exposition of certain 
great principles, wliicii it is desired to commend to people’s ac- 
ceptance. Preacliing is especially liable to be put in this shape. 
The eloquence of Chalmers was almost always expository. In 
discussing Exposition, we might have quoted his sermons as 
modelled, to a nearly unparalleled degree, upon Iteration and 
Illustration. Hobert Hall frequently pursues the same method. 
The educational function of pulpit oratory is fulfilled by the 
elucidation of doctrines ; but these must be chosen, shaped, 
and illustrated to rouse the feelings. Where action is to be 
brought about at once, as in legal and political oratory, the 
method is less applicable. Burke expounded principles to 
excess, so far as his immediate object was concerned. 

To give a few examples. Da/i.uition, may be made highly 
efiective in oratorical stimulation. In the following passage 
from Demosthenes, we find Law defined with such circum- 
stances and colouring as to produce in the hearers an active 
sentiment of veneration and deference : — 

‘ The whole life of men, whether the state they live in bo great 
or small, is governed either by Nature or by Law. Nature is ino- 
giilar and cajiricious ; Law is definite, and the same to all. When 
the natmal disposition is evil, it frequently urges to crime ; but 
the law aims at the just, the good, and the lit ; these they search 
out, and when determined, they publish as the regulations to be 
followed by every one alike. To these oliedience must be i*endered 
on many grounds ; but most of all on this — that law is the invention 
and gift of the gods, the resoliiti >ii of prudtmt men, the coiTector 
of voluntary or involuntary wrong-doers, and the dotm'iiiiiiation 
of the state at large, wlueh ivS ni'cessarily binding on all its 
citizens.’ 

Here the function of law is elevated by its alliance with all 
tliat is command ing and august in political society. 

In the Speech on the Crown, 1 leinostlienes introduces an 
elaborate antitliotical dehuition of two species of characters, 
the straightforwai'd adviser (o (rvpfSovkov'), and the truckler 
(o (TVKo(pai'r'i]<f). in order to point out tlie contrast between him- 
self and liis adversary yEschines. The lieiining of an ideal 
type of character, jiointing to the instance actual]}^ in view, is a 
suitable medium of praise or censure. 

Pitt’s reply to Horace Walpole contains an effective use of 
Definition. ‘ I have been accused of acting a tlieatrical part. A 
theatrical part may imply cithev some peoidiarifies of rjesUire, or 
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a dissimulation of my real sentiments^ and the adoption of ihe 
opinions and language of another mand 

As exemplifying the exposition of FrincipleSy with an ora- 
torical aim, we may take the following from Hall on Slavery ; — 

' That slavery is the most deplorable condition to which human 
nature can be reduced, is too evident to require the labour of proof. 
By subjecting one human being to the absolute control of another, 
it annihilates the most essential prerogative of a reasonable being, 
which consists in the power of determining his own actions in 
every instance in which they are not injurious to others. The 
right improvement of this prerogative is the source of all the 
virtue and happiness of which the human race is susceptible. 
Slavery introduces the most horrible confusion, since it degrades 
human beings from the denomination of persons to that of things ; 
and by merging the interests of the slave in those of the master, 
he becomes a mere appendage to the existence of another, instead 
of preserving the dignity which belongs to a reasonable and ac- 
countable nature. Knowledge and virtues are foreign to his state : 
ignorance the most gross, and dispositions the most depraved, are 
requisite to reduce him to a level with his condition.’ 

The form of the above passage is Exposition by Proof and 
by Iteration ; while all the affii'mations respecting slavery are 
such as to create a feeling of detestation, which is in accord- 
ance with the purpose of the author. 

See also Extract XVI. 

15. Persuasion is aided by all the arts that can 
strengthen or loosen tlie bonds that cement ideas in the 
mind. 

This appears to open a large subject, but, in point of fact, 
it only refers us back to the figures and devices of style al- 
ready considered. Similes, Metaphors, Antitheses, Epigrams, 
Balanced Constructions, have all the effect of deepening the 
hold of certain things upon the mind, and thereby of increas- 
ing their force when used in persuasion. Bacon’s epigram, 
^ By indignities men come to dignities,’ tends to dissolve the 
usual associations mth indignity, and replace them with others 
of a contrary nature. The metaphor that ‘ calumny is the 
shadow of greatness,’ has a similar efficacy in modifying our 
views of calumny. The apothegm, ^ Youth in toil, age in ease,’ 
by its form, deepens a moral impression. 

Canning’s famous retort to the Iiish repealers, is an argu- 
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ment intensified by the form of the language : — ‘ Repeal the 
Union, Restore the Jleptarchy.^ 

16. II. Persuasion takes on, to a large extent, the form 
of Argument, Reasoning, or Proof. 

There are still supposed certain fundamental dispositions, 
convictions, or opinions on the part of the hearers, accompanied 
with the ability and the readiness to follow trains of reasoning 
or deductions from these, and to balance considerations on 
opposite sides. 

Argumentative Persuasion is closely allied with Logical 
Proof (See Exposition by Proof). To a mind perfectly ra- 
tional, scientific or logical evidence is conviction ; Logic and 
Rhetoric are the same. But the ordinary arts of Persuasive 
Reasoning take in modes of proceeding irrelevant to genuine 
proof, and adapted to minds imperfectly rational. 

All Proof and all Disproof are resolvable into allegations 
of Siinilarit}’- or Dissimilarity. To comply with the demands 
of Logic, the alleged similarities must be complete and rele- 
vant ; and so with the dissimilarities ; but for persuasion, it is 
enough that they so to the persons addressed. 

Before commencing to argue a question, the speaker is re- 
commended to set clearly before his own mind the point to be 
argued. The arts of exposition contain all the artificial means 
of furthering this object. In an argument intended to satisfy 
minds of fair intelligence, the leading terms should be defined, 
and the principles expressed in clear language, with the aid of 
counter- statement and example. 

17. An Argument is a fact, principle, or set of facts or 
of principles, adduced as evidence of some other fact or 
principle. 

It is alleged as a fact, or a law of nature, that the stars 
gravitate towai’ds each other ; and the Argument, or fact in 
proof, is that the sun and planets gravitate. We argue that 
the weather is alxmt to change, by quoting tbe fact that the 
barometer is falling, or the lact that the wind is shifting, or 
the general law that at tbe particular season such changes 
happen. 

18. Two things are requisite in Argument. First : The 
facts or principles adduced must be admitted, and siifii- 
cieritly believed in, by the hearers. 
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Belief may be genuine, but too feeble to overcome resist- 
ance. 

19. Secondly. A certain similarity must be admitted. 
to bold between the facts or principles adduced and tlie 
point to be established. 

One fjicb cannot prove anotlior unless the two are so 
a kind, tliat, oil the ground ot nature’s uniformity, we 
expect the second to happen exactly as the first has liappeiuecd- 
Tlie graA^itatiou ot tlie sun and planets is an argniment for tluo 
gTavitafion of tlje stars, because wo believe that the stars 
constituted with a sulHcietit amount of likeness to entail hlio 
gravitating property, nature being uiiitbrin. 

Of these two requisites, the first corresponds to the irxajox’ 
premise of the Logical Syllogism, the second to the mixiox*- 
The major (iu a regular syllogism of the 1 st Figure) lays dowxx 
a principle, the minor asserts the relevance, or identity of 1:111 B 

with the thing to be proved. ‘ Malter gravdtates (major) 

meteoric stone is matter (minor) — a meteoric stone gravitates.’ 
Mr. J. S. Mill has shown that the major need not be a gen.ex‘aji 
principle ; it may be a fact or series of fa,cts stated indiviclix- 
aliy ; ‘this, that, and the other material thing gravitat^^B 
(major) : a certain tiling — a meteor — resembles these in tlieix' 
coinm<.)U property of being inert ma.tter ; and so (nature 
uniform) resembles tlicm in the siiperadded property of giux- 
vitating.’ 

20. Arguments, or Proofs, are uf the following classes : 
— (1.) Deductive, Necessary, or liiii^licated ; that is, sxiclx 
as imply the thing to he proved. 

An assertion given to accredit its obverse, is an argum.exxt:- 
of Implication or Necessity, lb is merely viewing the s^mxxo 
fact irom the other side, and is little inoi’o than a chaiig'e of* 
language. ‘Such a race cannot be savages; for tlmj 

civiUzeil inHUtutuyiis,’ ‘’Yirtue favours happiness; 'vfat* 
catii-friH •iu-lserij.’ 

The logical converse of an assertiem (made by transposing^’ 
the subject and predicate with certain cautions) is the 
equivalent of the original, and is tlicreibre a case of mere iixx- 
plication. ‘No just man would make his cliildren a buxAen do 
others; no one that does this is just,’ — are dilferent forms of‘ 
the same assertion, and not different assertions; and to malice 
the one prove the other is to put forward an argument of iixx- 
piication. 
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Wlien a ^fi^eiieral statement is advanced as evidence of a 
particular included in it, the alignment is dednctive or impli- 
cated : ‘ we shall die, for all men are mortal.’ The syllogism, 
as already remaidied, is of this character; the major premise 
covers the conclusion, provided we have assurance of the re- 
levancy, as affirmed in the minor, It has only to be ascer- 
tained that ^ve are men (the minor) ; and the argument to prove 
that we shall die is necessary because it contains the fact as a- 
part of the meaning. 

This form of a deductive argument, is a prevailing type of 
argumentative reasoning. The mode of expressing it is a kind 
of inverted exposition ; instead of a general doctrine taking 
the lead of the particular examples or applications, a particular 
case is given first, and the principle is then adduced as the 
proof of it. To show that the Laplanders are not so miserable 
as we should expect from their climate, we bring forward the 
general principle that the mind of man shapes itself to his 
condition. 

21. (2.) Inductive ; sometimes called Contingent : as 
when from particulars observed, known, or admitted, we 
prove, through the medium of nature’s uniformity, other 
particulars unobserved, unknown, or unadmitted. 
t I The argument for the gravitation of the stars is inductive. 
The proof that quiiiine will cure ague is of the same class. 

Although a knowledge of tlie various modes of Inductive 
prcjof, as they are exhibited in Mill’s Logic of Induction, would 
serve the purposes of exposition and persuasion, as well as of 
science, I cannot transfer a complete ennmeration of these to 
the present work. A few select points may, nevertheless, he 
indicated. 

Tlie first species of Inductive proof is called the Method 
of Agreement. It is gTotinded on the uniform companionship of 
two facts tlirough a great variety of circamstances, which leads 
to their being considei’cd as cause and effect. We should prove 
by this method tliat extreme beat is a cause of deterioration of 
the human system ; for under all varieties of race, and of in- 
dividual cliarncter, a residence in the tropics is accompanied 
with enfeebleincut of liody or of mind, or of both. 

* Another wt'll-known typtj of Doductivo Koasoning, consists in fol- 
lowing ont a conditional assertion. ‘If tlio moon has no atmosphere, 
animals constituted like those on the earth cannot exist there (major) ; 
now the moon has no atmosphere (minor) ; thercjfore animals constituted 
like those on the earth do not exist in the moon,’ 
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ing, a resemblance of particulars ; but the accompanying dis- 
parity limits their application. 

23. (4.) Argument or proof is frequently no more than 
Prohahle. 

The nature of a probable assertion admits of being ex- 
plained in a very simple form. Every certain inference re- 
specting a particular case, implies that there is a law of nature 
absolutely uniform applying to tbat case. It is certn,iii thar 
every grown man now living will be dead within a luindred 
years. This inference reposes upon a natural law, authenti- 
cated by the universfil experience of mankind. But it is iioo 
certain that A. B., born in 1880, will be dead in 1980, altliongii 
highly probable. It is not a uniform law of nature that evcr\' 
man dies before attaining one hundred years of age — it hap- 
pens in a vast preponderance of instances, the exact minihei* 
being known by the bills of mortality. Supposing, tlien, thalj 
of those attaining the age of thirty-six, 9999 out of 10,000 die 
before a hundred, A. B.’s probability of living till tluit age is 
1 to 10,000. Thus, whereas an inference that is certain rests 
on a universal truth, or an induction that knows no break, a 
probable inference rests on an induction of the form — most 
X.’s are Y.’s ; and the degree of probability is expressed by 
the number of X.’s that are Y’s. If in a miscellaneous crowd 
of men, three out of every four will tell tlie truth wlien tisked 
without an oath, the probability of the testimony of any one 
of them is 3 to 1, or f . If the addition of an oath, lias such 
an effect, that on an experience sufficiently large, it is found 
that 19 men out of 20 can be i^elied on, that ratio is the 
measure of the value of a single testimony on oath.* 

The rules for combining probable inferences to calculate 
their approach to certainty are not difficult of appreliCMsioii. 
If two independent witnesses, whose separate testimony is 
valued at concur in the same statement, the combined pro- 
bability is 4; if one is valued at and the other at J, tlu' 
united value is f. The principle of ’ computation may be 
roughly stated thus :~A iDrobability of | is the same as 2 to 1 ; 
now, two such probabilities, are combined by multiplictition 
into the product 4 to 1, which is the same as Again, to 
combine | and f , we must multiply 2 to 1 by 8 to 1, wdiich 
yields 6 to 1, or f-. Hence, on the suiiposition that two wit- 
nesses on oath were separately valued at we slioiild ha,ve 
to multiply 19 to 1 by 19 to 1, and the '^product, olU to 1, 
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)r would be tlie value of tbeir concurring testimony; a 
degree of probability that, however obtained, would be re- 
-oived as sufficient either in historical evidence or in a court 
■j'f law. 

Idow, albliough, as already said, we cannot expect to put 
in exact numbers the probability of the proofs in historical, 
icgal, and practical questions, yet we do always form some 
-'ague estimate of what we consider the force of an inference 
■ bat is not certain ; and there would be no harm in our stating 
to ourselves the hgnre that would come nearest to that, esti- 
mate. We nse adjectives to express the degrees of our confi- 
donce, as — very slight, slight, tolerable, considerable, high, very 
high, almost certain; and we should not make our estimate 
less exact by condescending upon a number, being all the time 
aware that this is hut a rude approximation, although not more 
1 ‘udo than the estimate without the number. And we might 
fartlier revert to the ultimate criterion of probability, as above 
stated, namely, the number of cases out of the total happening 
in nature, 'where the supposed connexion holds. 

2 :1. By the foregoing methods of proof, fully complied 
wltlg we may establish truth, and bring home conviction 
to a rational mind. There are, however, various devices 
for .stilling their inflLience, constituting one department of 
sopliistry. 

(1.) As regards Deductive evidence, there are forms of 
iangruige containing error disguised as truth, the fallacies of 
cbo. syllogistic logician. These are not the most formidable 
umiipons of the sophist, there being a tendency in men to sus- 
[>ect the dexterities of the formal reasoner. This sentence 
!V*oni Po]:)e has a plausible, and no more than a plausible, 
:i]:)pe:ii;ance. ' Whoever has flattered his friend successfully, 
must at once think himself a knave, and his friend a fool.’ 

(2.) In the higher class of Inductive proofs, where there 
is a iiuaninious concniTence of the Four Methods, or enough 
to establish a conclusion as logically certain, it is seldom that 
any attempt is made to nullify the evidence. The laws of 
motion, gravity, heat, light, &c., are allowed to pass. 

(3.) It is in Analogies, and in mere Probability, or in the 
concurrence of Probabilities, that success may attend on 
sophistry and mystification. An argument fairly estimated 
may have a probability of two to one, or two-thirds ; an oppo- 
ELOiit will bring out prominently the exceptional cases, consti- 
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tnting tlie one-tliird ; will do his best to keep out of view the 
majority ; will cavil at and deny what he cannot conceal ; and 
so make it appear as if the probability inclined the other way. 

In a conrt of law, when a strong case of comhined proba- 
bilities is made ont, the opposing counsel will comment on the 
probabilities separately ^ showing their insufficiency in the de- 
tached state, and trying to prevent the jury from attending to 
their cumulative force. 

25. When we make use of a plurality of Arguments ^ 
we have to consider how to arrange them for effect. 

The first requisite is to adduce them separately. 

Besides avoiding the confasion of mixing up different 
topics, we give to each a distinct local habitation, whereby it 
abides better in the memory ; so that, if it be omitted in the 
reply, the hearer is aware of the void. The designating of 
the arguments numerically adds to the separateness. This, 
however, is a cooling application in impassioned address, and 
was seldom practised by the ancient orators. The cumulative 
. conjunctions can be employed for the same purpose ; as Again, 
Then, Now, Once more, &c. 

As with principles brought forward in Exposition, so with 
Arguments, a terse summary, or sharp epithet, engraves them 
on the mind. 

26. Next, as regards the Number and the Order of the 
Arguments. 

Number does not always give force. Not to speak of the 
danger of being tedious and prolix, it is better, in the prospect 
of opposition, to leave out such as are weak, and such as an 
opponent could effectively meet. 

The Order may be various, provided a good position is 
given to the strongest ; in which view these may be placed 
either first or last. Sometimes it is requisite to postpone an 
unpalatable topic, until the way is paved for its introduction. 

27. In Befutation, or Beply, there are many things 
to be considered. It is in this department that the train- 
ing in Logical method avails most. 

The purely Logical aptitude for detecting fallacious syllo- 
gisms, unsound inductions, and loosely defined notions, al- 
thongh not immediately concerned in giving plausibility to a 
first statement, is always efficacious in Beply. 
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28. It is advantageous to- set forth explicitly at the 
commencement, all tliat is admitted on the other side ; and 
to unfold whatever important inferences are fairly de- 
ducible from those admissions. 

Damaging contradictions are sometimes made to appear 
at once ; and, in any case, a foundation is laid both for refuta- 
tion and for argument. 

29. If, in the original statement, the arguments were 
mixed together, they should he disentangled by the re- 
spondent, and answered separately. 

A speaker accustomed to separate his own arguments will 
see the benefit of doing the same with his adversary’s. In 
this way, too, he will best encounter the practice alluded to in 
the following remarks on the oratory of Fox. ‘If, as is 
alleged, he was wont to repeat the same thoughts again and 
again in different words, this might be a defect in the oration, 
but it was none in the orator. For, thinking not of himself, 
nor of the rules of rhetoric, but only of success in the struggle, 
he had found these the most effectual means to imbue a popu- 
lar audience almost imperceptibly with his own opinions. 
And he knew that to the multitude one argument stated in 
five different forms is, in general, held equal to five new argu- 
ments.’ (Stanhope’s Life of Pitt, Yol. L, p. 247.) 

30. Eefiitation, or Disproof, necessarily takes place 
according to all the inetliods of Argumeiitj or Proof. 

Deductive Fallacies, or bad Syllogisms, can, with or with- 
out the lielj) of Logic, be shaped and presented so that their 
fallaciousness shall be apparent. Some parallel case, drawn 
from a familiar subject, will contribute to the refutation. 

The formal part of reasoning (treated of in the Formal or 
Scholastic Logic) is seldomer at fault than the premises. In- 
sufficiency may attach to the Major Premise, which (in the 
regular syllogism) affirms a general truth, or to the Minor, 
which declares tliat a particular case falls under the gene- 
rality; in the first case, the refutation is purely Inductive; 
in the other case, the relevancy of the minor, is closely related 
to DefmiUon. 

As regards the Major. The mode of refuting a general 
affirmation is to produce exceptions, or other admitted prin- 
ciples contradicting it. The refutation is effective in propor- 
tion as these incompatible facts and principles are well known 
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and understood. When any one affirms tliat^ all Bflmnlauts 
are bad, the respondent produces tea, coiree, wiiio and brandy 
in sickness, opium as a medicine, and .so on. 

Earl Montague’s defence of the Court of tlie Ijord High 
Steward for trying Peers, is a good example ot rebuttiiig a 
general charge by particulars. 

‘It would be easy to make oat a long list of S(|vn res, mer- 
chants, lawyers, surgeons, yeomen, artisans, jilonglnueti, who^e 
blood, barbarously shed during tlie late (jvil times, eeies for 
vengeance to heaven. Ihit what singio nuanbei* ol yota* 
House, in onr days, or in the days of our fat hm-s, or in tlic 
days of our g’randfVithers, suffered death unjust ly by stuitenee 
of the Court of the Lord Higli Steward P ILiirHh’eds of the 
common people were sent to the gallows by eoninii)ii juries 
for the Rye House Plot and the Western hisurreet ion. Oiic 
peer, and one alone, my Lord Delamei’C, was i)rought. at that 
time before the Court of the Lord High Stiuvard, and he was 
acquitted. You say that the evidence against him was hgally 
insufficient. Be it so. But so was the crideiua* against 
Sydney, against Coniish, against Alice Lisle: yei if.suiih,\'d to 
destroy them. Yon say that the peers, before whom my Ijord 
Delamere was bi^ouglit, were selected with sha.mel(‘ss unjair- 
nessby King James and by Jeffreys. Be it so. l>ut i liis only 
proves that niider the worst possible King, a, ml under < he worst; 
possible High Steward, a lord tried l)y loi'ds has a, better chance 
for life than a commoner who puts hiniseU’ on his (‘ountiy.' 

Many doctrines brought forwa,rvl in argument are not so 
much false as confused, being made up <,)f llUdt‘iiiUMi, incolu'rent 
notions. The assertion that ‘ Katiiro is a. sale gui(h‘ ' is ua- 
refutahle because unintelligible. Yet w(^ cannot stop to un- 
fold the ambiguities of the word nature, so as to (h‘priv'e 
proposition of the force of a venerable namca We rat her ptirry 
such an argument, by admitting that Nature, unenrrupted, 
left to herself, or with fair play, is a safe guide, and. by diUiYlug 
the application in the special instance. 

Probably the best way of dealing with a mysti lying and 
confused opponent, is to select a .s'/jccmc//, of his argumenls 
for a full and minute expOwSurc. In controversial warfari*, 
opponents of this kind are not nneornmon, ; and tluu-e area 
few illustrious examples of the method of replying to them. 
We may adduce Locke’s controversy with SlillinglU‘et : 
Hobbes’s defence ot his theory of the Will ag'ainsl itishop 
Bramhall; and, in our time, the reply of Robert Hall to 
Kinghorn on the subject of ‘ Free Coianmnion.’ 
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. The releyancy of the Minor enters into many disputes. 
Granting the principle, we refuse the application. Whether 
a particular case falls under a rule is often a nice determina- 
tion; both legal and moral right and wrong involve such 
questions. ‘ Falsehood is wrong ; is then the subscribing of 
the thirty-nine articles, without believing them, a falsehood ?’ 

To show that the subject of the Minor does, or does not, 
correspond with the subject of the Major (which is the mean- 
ing of the Minor), we must often resort to an examination of 
particulars, such as is required for Induction and for Definition. 

People readily agree to such generalities as, ‘ Religion was 
not intended to make our pleasures less,’ ^ Those actions of 
individuals that do not alfect others should not be interfered 
with by others but the carrying out of these into their ap- 
plications will show the widest discordance, so much so that 
the conceding of them settles nothing. The real battle must 
be fought on what seems the Minor premise, but is in fact 
another Inductive generality. 

The strict logical handling of those questions (however 
desirable in itself, and useful to the speaker) is too roundabout 
and abstruse for popular address ; the Rhetorician must con- 
tent himself with his usual resource, the starting of palpable 
contradictions ; for which end it is, that he has been above 
enjoined to master the admitted facts and principles of the 
other side. The citing of contradictory instances always dis- 
proves, and often silences, both bad Inductions and bad Defi- 
nitions, 

31. It is sometimes shown that an opponent is pre- 
cluded, by soinetliing in liis own special position, from the 
lieiiefit of a principle appealed to by him ; a special mode 
of Refutation by Inconsistency, called the Arguincntiim ad 
homincrii. 

It has been customary to meet those sceptics that maintain 
nothing to be certain, by replying that the very declaration of 
universal uncertainty must itself be uncertain. Cudworth, in 
encountering Protagoras, who denied ahsoluta truth, retorts 
that Protagoras’s own aiiirmation, ‘ Man is the measure of all 
things,’ is given by him as alisolute. 

Earl Russell, writing to the Government of Saxony, on the 
violation, by tlic G erman Powers, of the treaties with reference 
to Schleswig and ITolstcin, uses the ad lionilnemh argument : 

' Her Majesty’s Government is convinced that the Court of 
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Dresden will nnderstand that if sncli a line of argument (that 
advanced on the other side) were admitted as valid, every 
existing treaty would become waste paper. ^ (This is an argu- 
ment based on the common interest of nations ; what follows 
is special to the parties addressed.) I refrain from quoting 
cases in point in which such a light and inconsiderate mode of 
interpreting treaties ivoidd prove seriously prejiidicial to the 
Gennan Powers themselves' 

We may also quote Hooker’s interrogation, addressed to 
the atheistic profane swearer, ' Is there a God to swear by, 
and none to believe in, none to pray to ?’ When any one 
merits the reproach conveyed in the comparison, ‘ Satan re- 
proving sin,’ they come under the ad hominem argument. 

The reasonings against extending political privileges to 
women are met by the fact — a Woman is on the Throne. 

But as every mode of error, or of alleged error, must in- 
volve contradiction, or the appearance of contradiction. Refu- 
tation, hovever variously conducted, must always end by 
bringing on the clash of irreconcilable facts, principles, or 
opinions ; just as Proof must resolve itself into setting forth 
the consistency or agreement of facts or principles. 

32. Arguments from Analogy are refuted by exposing 
the defectiveness of the similarity. 

When a reason for the interference of government in the 
private tastes of the people, is adduced from the analogy of the 
parental relation, we deny that the two cases resemble to this 
extent. Plato, in the Republic, constitutes a State on the ana- 
logy of the three constituent portions of the human mind, as 
laid down by him — Reason, Energy, Appetite. Hostile critics 
deny the resemblance. Socrates put forth the analogy be- 
tween the practice of social duty and a special profession, both 
alike depending on knowledge or skiU ; it is replied, that the 
analogy fails in an essential point. There are sufficient in- 
ducements, in the shape of immediate reward, to make men 
exercise their professional ability ; there are no corresponding 
inducements to social virtue generally. 

33. By far the most frequent occasion of debate is the 
case of opposing Probabilities. 

The nature of probable evidence has already been pointed 
out ; and there is only one way of arguing the case, namely, to 
show that the amount of probahiHty contended for is no greater 
than the proportion of the instances in actual experience. The 
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probability of a life reposes on the statistics of mortality. The 
probability that education at a public school will increase the 
manliness (whatever that means) of a youth, is the proportion 
of those that have been so influenced to those that have not. 
If that can be ascertained with some approach to statistical 
estimate, the probability is established ; and an opponent must 
deal with the alleged statistics in order to do away with the 
probability. 

34. There are cases where a debater is allowed to lay 
the Burden of Proof upon the other side. 

The Burden of Proof is thrown upon any one proposing to 
infringe other men’s liberties, to inflict pains or penalties, or 
in any way to restrain the pleasures of mankind. It is thrown 
also, although in a less degree, on whoever endeavours to 
pull down an existing institution, to expel an actual possessor, 
to impeach a prevailing and long- sanctioned opinion. In 
these last cases, we have seen so many examples of the change 
of institutions, possessions, and opinions, that the presumption 
in favour of what exists is not necessarily very strong. In 
regard to the extension of the political franchise, it is held 
that the burden of proof lies upon those that would exclude 
any class from this privilege. ’ 

35. There are vaidous maxims appertaining to the 
Tactics of Argument and Debate. 

When strong opposition is encountered, it is often prudent 
to deviate from the strict methods of Argument. 

If a suflicienc}^ of conclusive arguments can be had, those 
of inferior force are not unwisely kept back, because the refu- 
tation of any part of the case is apt to make an unfavourable 
impression. 

A speaker contending against great odds, endeavours to 
cany to the utmost point, and to set forth with effect, his 
agreement with the other side. 

Chatham, in arguing for conciliation with America, took 
care always to show that he was not inferior to any one in 
zeal for the supremacy of the British crown : — ‘ Tliough he 
loved the Americans, as men prizing and setting the just value 
on that inestimable blessing, Liberty ; yet, if he could once 
bring himself to be persuaded that they entertained the most 
distant intentions of throwing off the legislative supremacy 
and great constitutional superintending power and control of 
the British legislature, he should be the very person him- 
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self who wonld be tbe first and most zealous mover for 
securing and enforcing that power by every possible exertion ■ 
this country was capable of making.’ 

The same policy will suggest the surrender, on some occa- 
sions, of positions fully defensible by argument. 

It is desirable to state, or appear to state, in tlieir fall 
force, objections that have got possession of the minds of the 
hearers. This was a characteristic of Fox. Whately remarks 
that, in combating deep-rooted prejudices, and in inaintaining 
unpopular and paradoxical truths, the point should be, to 
adduce what is sufficient, and not much more than sufficient, to 
prove the conclusion. There is danger in urging too forcibly 
what the hearer is not as yet fully prejiarcd to receive. 

The mistake of overdoing a case was committed in the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings. See, as an example, Burke’s 
Climax, p. 35. 

36. III. We must now advert to the Oratory of the 
Feelings. 

All Persuasion supposes that there are some feelings or 
human snsceptibilities to work upon. In Argurnent, no 
attempt is made to heighten or diminish the feelings tlieixi- 
selves ; it is considered only how to bring a case under 
them. 

The motives whereby human beings can bo impelled may 
come under five heads. 

(1.) Present, or Actual, Pleasures and Pains. Our sensi- 
bilities to pleasure and pain are either the Semci^ (taken along 
with Movement), or the Umotions, as. Tender Emotion, Power, 
Self-esteem, Anger, Fear, Knowledge, Fine Art Emotion, 
Moral Sentiment. Some of these, as the Senses, arc iiltiinate 
or fundamental ; others, as Knowledge, Fine Art, Moral Senti- 
ment, may be, in whole or in part, derived. 

The resources of the Orator are of little avail towards the 
pleasures and pains of the senses ; but he can stimahite and 
strengthen every one of the emotions. 

(2.) The Ideas of future Pleasures and Pains. We «‘ire 
moved by pleasure and pain to come ; taking steps to secure 
the one, and to avoid the other. Now to be so moved, we 
must have an idea or notion of the pleasure or tlie pain, 
obtained by adequately recollecting our past experience of 
each ; a feeble recollection is inoperative on the will. Hence 
Prudence is identical with a perfect memory for past good and 
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e-v^, wHcii enables fatnre good and evil to be effectively kept 
in view. 

The persuasive art is capable of bodying forth the future 
consequences of our actions, so as to urge us forward in one 
line of conduct, and deter us from another. 

(3.) Certain Objects representing Aggregates of Pleasures 
or Pains ; as Health, Money, Knowledge, Profession, Station, 
Reputation, Family, Society, Law, Morality, and all the subor- 
dinate institutions and arrangements branching out from these. 

The regard to these objects is an effect of their connexion 
with our ultimate or immediate sensibilities, and their pursuit 
accords with our sense of this connexion. 

It is a part of our moral education, to appreciate these 
several Aggregate and Intermediate ends at their true value 
as bearing upon the ultimate ends ; and the Orator may act as 
our instructor, raising our estimate when too low, and de- 
pressing it when too high. His instrumentality is the depict- 
ing of men’s experience in all that relates to the connexion 
between the two classes of ends. 

(4.) Impassioned Objects, or Ends. It is a fact of our 
constitution, that we are often seized with an ardour of pur- 
suit, or a degree of aversion, having no proportionate regard 
to pleasure secured, or pain warded off. In general, it is some 
highly exciting emotion that disturbs the even balance of the 
will : such are Fear, Anger, Ambition, Affection in a state of 
terror, or panic, people are said to lose self-command, they 
will even sacrifice pleasure and hasten towards ruin. 

Oratory has here a commanding efficacy. 

(5.) The Pleasures and Pains of others, or Sympathy. 

We can take on, in a manner, the pleasures and pains of 
others, and in doing’ so, we are moved to act for these as for our 
own. This is the nature of Pity, Compassion, or Fellow-feel- 
ing ; and it is the main spring of social duty and goodness. 
An Orator can inspire sympathy and benevolence by represent- 
ing in lively colours the pains of others. 

37. It will be sufficient for our purpose to exemplify 
the address to the Feelings under these three heads : — 1st, 
Our own Pleasures and Pains considered as remote ; which 
may include Aggregate or Associated objects or ends; 2d, 
Sympathy with others ; 3d,» the Emotions and Passions. 

To awaken us to act for our future pleasures, these must 
he described in adequate language, and with circumstances of 
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credibility. If tbe pleasures and pains liave been already; 
perienced, we sboiild need only to be reminded of tliern, 
lor the predominance of some present state, w'liicii will 
allow us to believe in their arrival. Feelings that have 
been experienced must be described by combining' those 
have ; attachment to an inanimate thing, as a house, ( 
garden, or a locality, may be pictured by refcrtmt^e to a; 
tion for a person. (See the arts of Subjective Description 

To induce the belief that from a certain course of ac 
future pleasures or pains will ensue, it is- rcquisiie t.o ii]} 
to something parallel in tbe experience of those adtlressed 
to tiro the imagination by means of lively descriptions, 
evils of disobedience, of sloth, of mendacity, of iuic!u])era 
are made intense by strong statements and lively coIoin-in<; 

Tiio incentives to Industry are future comhod , c^ase, 
dependence, opulence, with all its train; and the avoidaiu; 
the coiTes|‘)onding evils. Tlie means of securing convic 
are examples of successful industry of a kind to niakt^ an 
pressioii on the hearers, and the working up of their c.\'[)erit, 
so far as it lias already gone. 

The care of Health is urged as being a ''prime condit io] 
all enjoyment, and as able to make a small circjlc of sf inuih 
more satisfying than the greatest luxuries without it.- ; w 
disease and an exliaustcd frame are otlicr names for |):iln, ; 
life- weariness. The means to be employed arc ^rcmpiu'iu 
Exercise, due llemission of Labour, and the like; and tlu^se 
enforced by the weight of exporieiieo, example, and nut hori 

The motives to the pursuit of Knowledge an^ numer 
and various. Tiie applications of it to further all otiu^r ei 
the dignity it gives to the possessor, the gratifh.’ation of 
natural longings of the intellect, — when urged in all tlu^ . 
ness of detail, and expressed in graceful language, (amst-it 
some of the finest specimens of oratory. 

Tlic following passage, (from Sir John Herselud) adchuM 
variety of powerful incentives to the cultivation of know let 
and lit(.u*atnre — 

‘ If I wciv. to pray for a taste whicli should stand me in st 
under every variety of circinnstanees, and he a source^ of ha}>pii 
and cheerfuliic^ss tc, me throug'h life, and a shield against its i 
however things might go amiss, aiul the world frown upon nw 
would ho a taste for rciading. I speak of it of e.ourse only (i 
worldly advantage, and not in the slightcist degree as su])er.sed: 
or derogating from the higher oUice and surer and strongtrr pa, no 
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of ’religions principles, but as a taste, an instrument, and a mode of 
pleasurable gratification. Give a man tbis taste, and tbe means of 
gratifying it, and you can hardly fail of making a happy man, 
unless, indeed, you put into his hands a most perverse selection of 
books. You place him in contact with the best society in every 
period of history, with the wisest, the wittiest, with the tenderest, 
the bravest, and the purest characters who have adorned humanity. 
You make him a denizen of ah nations, a contemporary of all 
ages. The world has been created for him. It is hardly possible 
but the character should take a higher and better tone from the 
constant habit of associating, in thought, with a class of thinkers, 
to say the least of it, above the average of humanity. It is 
morally impossible but that the manners should take a tinge of 
good breeding and civilization from having constantly before one’s 
eyes the way in which the best-hred and the best-informed men 
have taDced and conducted themselves in their intercourse with 
each other. There is a gentle hut x^orfectly irresistible coercion in 
the habit of reading, well directed, over the whole tenor of a man’s 
character and conduct, which is not the less effectual because it 
works insensibly, and because it is really the last thing he dreams 
of. It civilizes the conduct of men, and suffers them not to remain 
barbarous.’ 

The gaining of Esteem, Friendship, and a good Name, like 
all other valuable ends, demands labour and self-denial. The 
inducements are the numerous benefits, direct and indirect, 
arising from the favour and good dispositions of others ; these 
are backed and enforced by examples and appeals to the direct 
experience of the hearers. 

Tlie higher flights of Wealth, Power, and Fame, that place 
a man on a glittering pinnacle, belong to the Impassioned 
Ends ; there being no necessaiy correspondence between the 
labour they cost and the happiness they bring. 

The Future Existence of man is the leading object of Reli- 
gious Oratory. Its nature, being unknown and unknowable, 
must be shaped by imagination; and the description of it has 
varied in different ages, being more or less accommodated to 
the views and feelings of tlic persons addressed. 

Almost all the Yirtiies have a self-regarding effect, and in 
so far may be included in the Aggregate or Associated ends. 
Truth gains for a in an esteem and reliance, enlarges his in- 
fluence, and facilitates his projects. Being just to others 
tends to make others just to us. Acts of kindness obtain for 
us kindness in return. Our own security is involved in social 
obedience, and in respect to law and government. This part 
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of the case ill favour of virtuous actions is alwiiys iiuuie pro- 
ininent iu the Oratory of Moral Suasion. 

38. Secondly, Sympathy ivitli the P]i‘a,suros and the 
Pains of others. 

When we enter into the pain of aiiothca* ])t*rson, we are 
prompted to work for the aiioviatiori ol that, paitp as ii we our- 
selves were the siillbrers. Alth(>Lii>;ii the oal a’onjLi’s (i tiiis 
tendency of our constitution are often .seit-re^-ardniu*, it must 
be viewed as containing a purely disiuter-esUHl iia pulse ; iimler 
it we ahsolutely give away a ]>oriiou ol our own labour, and 
resign a portion of our own happiness, witiumt. any return, or 
any thought of a retmii. 

The principle extends to pleasures also; ilie sight of an- 
other’s happiness would prompt us to aid in (‘out inning the 
blissful state; and this without any view to our t>wu good. 
But the alleviation of pain is tlic more ahsoi’hing intiU’esi. 

To rouse sympathy, or call into exorcist^ tlu^ disiuteresied 
impulses, an orator presents a strong and intelligihlo ease ot‘dis- 
ti*ess, misery, or sorrow. It is not every (.les(.*ri[>l ion of siilfei- 
ing, that will bring forth a jiitying r(\sp( )nso li-oin ('very class 
of hearers. Each one can best eiiii'i* into ilie inist'ries tliat 
they have oftenest experieiieed and felt most,; the pains that, 
find universal sympathy arc the ]>ains o! universal human 
nature — hunger, cold, physical divsal)ilil.ic*s, disi'ase, poverty, 
danger to life, loss of objects of ajiec*.tion, public sitaiiu'. H’ a 
misery, unfamiliar to those addressed, is to (^*di foi* pity, if; 
must be brought home by coinparLson witli something tiimiliur 
and known. 

The pleadings of philanthropy for the tlie out east, Ilie 
neglected, the degraded, the enslaved, are a serit's of delinea- 
tions of human misery. 

The awakening of sympathy towards snilering is also of 
avail in stimulating men to tullii their diitie.s and engagenu'nts 
to others. Hence this is a la.rge instriinu'iitaiity in .\h*ral 
Suasion. It is the mode of procuring the degree ot self-sacri- 
fice required in the ordinary ohliga.tions of life. 

The appeal to Pity was recognised in ancient cu-alory as 
the argument acZ oridsericorclnmi. It is the comm on resoin*e{‘ in 
the defence of criminals, and in saving people irom the <'(m- 
sequences of their own misconduct. 

39. Thirdly, The Emotions and Ikissioiis ; as h\*ur, 
Love, Self-esteem, Power, Aiigm*, liidicule, Hlstiiciic Emo- 
tion, Religion, the Moral Sentiment. 
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In one respect, these may he viewed as pleasure^# pains, 
and as attracting or deterring us, according to their ^^mten- 
sity, whether they he actual or anticipated. Such Iko 

pleasures of affection, of self-complacency, revenge. Fine '&t ; 
and the pains of sorrow, humiliation, remorse. In another 
aspect, they take on the character of Passion or inflammation, 
disturbing the fair calculations of the will, and inducing us to 
act without reference to our pleasures or our pains. 

(1.) Fear, Terror^ or Dread. Wliatever pains us is an ob- 
ject of avoidance, according to our sense of the pain. This is 
not fear, but the usual attitude of precaution against harm. 
But on certain occasions, imin in prospect is accompanied with 
a tremulous and unhinging excitement, under which the 
powers are enfeebled, and rational calculation interfered with ; 
every other interest being sacrificed to the morbid impulse. 

Terror is a powerful agent in overcoming the contumacious 
and self-willed disposition, and is made use of in Government, 
in Religion, and in Education. The passion may be excited 
by the mere prospect of great suffering, but still more effectu- 
ally by unknown dangers, uncertainties, and vast possibilities 
of evil in matters keenly felt by the hearers. The approach of 
unexperienced calamities is apt to engender panic ; under a 
plague, or epidemic, people may be easily frightened into mea- 
sures, that in cool moments they would repudiate. Religious 
and moral terrors can be readily inspired into the sick, and the 
depressed. 

History furnishes many examples of political oratory suc- 
ceeding through the excitement of terror. 

The dislike to innovation and to relaxing the severity of 
general rules, often takes the form of panic or dread, with ex- 
aggeration of the consequences. Hence it is a usual device of 
Rhetoiic, to paint future possibilities in cases where no great 
immediate evil can be proved. This is exemplified in the 
speech of Bratus : — 

And, since the quarrel 
Will boar no colour for the thing he is, 

Fasliion it thus ; that what ho is, augmented, 

W ould run to tlu'sc and the.so extremities ; 

And thorciforo think him as a serpent’s egg, 

Which, h.atchod, would, as his kind, grow mischievous ; 

And kill him in the shell. 

( 2 .) TemdcrncHfi, Affection, Admiration, Esteem. 

The outgoings of the Tender emotion add a new charm to 
what pleases us, and we are then said to contract Love, or 
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Affection, for persons or for things. A still higher mixiure of 
approving sentiment leads to Esteem, Admiration, and ileve- 
rence. To raise our affection, or cstcciu tor pm-sons, tlio 
orator labours to set forth everything that is aiuial)le and 
admirable, in their character, and connexions. Siicii eulogistic 
oratory has to be supported by evidence, enibellished hy suit- 
able illustration, and guarded agaiiiist tiie re-act ion oi envy. 

The following passage is a sample of the art oi‘ extolling 
by suitable circumstances. The tlieinc is ( b*e(‘(*i\ 

‘ The interest of Grecian history is nnexhausttul and inex- 
haustible. As a mere story, hardly any other poi*ti(>u of 
authentic history can compete with it. its eliin-acters, its 
situations, the vexy mai-cli of its incidents arc^ Kpie. It, is a 
heroic poem, of which the personages are pt'oples. li. is tilso, 
of all histories of which we know so niueh, tJie nmsi, ahoiiuding 
in consequences to us who now live. The triu? aiieestors of 
the European nations (it has been well said) a,rt‘ not those 
from whose blood they are spimiig, hut thost‘ IViuu whom i.luy 
derive the richest portion of their inhcriiaiice. The bat tle of 
Marathon, even as an event in English hisiorv, is tnoin^ im- 
portant than the battle of Hastings. If the issue ol* Iha.t day 
had been different, the Britons aaid tlie Saxons might still 
have been wandering in the woods.’ 

The ancients recognised, as a. depa.rimeni <»!’ oralory, t he 
Epideictic, or Demonstrative, hy which was nu'ani general 
commendation audits opposite, wdth no imnuHiiate aim except 
to excite the feelings and pcidiaps (uiltivaXe iht' moral semti- 
ments. It was a kind of moral suasion, the m'art‘s{, appmax^h 
to our pnlpit oratory, and, like it, in close all ia.net ; with pot‘trv. 
The subject-matter of the Epideictic a,(.ldresses inciudt'd both 
gods and men. The eulogistic funeral oration was a common 
example. 

The impulses of Pity, genei'osity, or disinicrcsitMliu^ss, a!*t‘ 
greatly strengthened, when the object oi* tlunn inspin\s our 
love or esteem; while, on the other hand, ihey arc maitrallzinl 
by positive had qualities. Accordingly, llie orator in calling 
for our sympathy and help, joins coinmendatioa of tin* suircrtn- 
to the recital of his sufferings. TIxe spcecli of Mark A ntony is 
a skilful union of both modes of appeal. 

To the present head belongs the stiiTing up of the strong 
affections of kindred or family, social frateimiiy, pai*ly, and 
country. The influence of the Family sentiments a^s an miginc ol 
persuasion is seen in the memorable incideut ul’ the con- 
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demnation of the ten generals at Athens. (Grote’s Greece, 
Chap. 64.) 

The love of Country is addressed and inflamed by the poli- 
tical orator. But this nsnally appears under the much stronger 
feeling of Party ; the political attachments of individuals taking 
the special direction of some one line of policy — Conservatism 
or Improvement, Aristocracy or Democracy. Still, an orator 
thinks it not altogether vain to appeal in a great emergency 
to the pure sentiment of country. ‘ Irksome as is my task 
this day,’ said the younger Pitt, in a critical moment of his 
career, Hhe necessities of the country call upon me not to 
shrink from it ; and I covfide in the good sense and the ^patrioU 
ism of the people of England.’ 

The sentiment of Esteem, Bespect, Admiration, or Reve- 
rence, towards any one, inclines us to defer to their opinions 
and views, and is in that way a means of persuasion ; being 
called, in ancient times, the argument ad verecundiam. Great 
men in the state acq^uire an ascendancy over the minds of a 
large number of people ; and it is enough, for ensuring a dis- 
position favourable to any measure, to cite Pitt or Fox, Wel- 
lington or Peel. When there is a hostile feeling, so strong as 
to refuse a hearing to what is proposed, the appeal to vene- 
rable authorities is of the greatest efhcacy. The dislike to 
innovation is often soothed down in this way. In the agita- 
tion for the repeal of the Corn Laws, a pamphlet was circu- 
lated quoting all the authorities in favour of free trade. 

The speaker’s own authority counts as an element. If he 
is held in esteem, his assertions have weight, apart from their 
evidence, and oWersely. A large proportion of speaking 
and writing consists of unproved assertions, and, unless a 
hearer’s dispositions or his information be adverse, some effect 
is produced by them. To this the tone or manner of the 
speaker, in respect of earnestness, emphasis, or energy, greatly 
contributes. 

The Religious Sentiment, containing Fear, Love, and 
Wonder or tlie feeling of tlie Sublime, is nourished by appeal- 
ing to these several emotions in connexion with the great ob- 
ject of worship. Pulpit oratory has varied the appeal in 
almost every possible way ; while many poets, as such, have 
adopted the theme. 

The whole of the present class of emotions may attain the 
passionate height, through mere natural intensity of feeling, 
excessive indulgence, or one-sidedness of character. We have 
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frequent examples in tlie mateimal fcelinpf, in licro-worsliipj 
party spirit, and in religion caiTicd to bigotry. 

(o.) Vanity^ Frkle, and the Senf/uiejif oj These 

feelings are distinct but allied, and coiij’oiiitly they inako up 
the of the human character. The orator appeals to 

them by compliment, pi*aisc, or llattery, I’egulattHl acctu’ding 
to the susceptibilities of the audieiua^ : lu' also ol)serves a 
courteous demeanour and the lorms oi politeiioss. 

Oratorical flattery is adininistcrtMl through siu^li counnou- 
places as — the natural equality' of men (addri'ssed to th()se in an 
inferior position), the natural g'oodiiess and dignltv' of liuinan 
nature, the sound judgment ot the feelings or fh(‘ lunii't ; the 
good sense of the common people, the adiniral)lc instincts of 
women, the innocence of childhood. 

The argument cod ccoytii/iidiun is either an. ap])eaJ it) some 
vulgar prejudice, or a strong* dose of ilattmy. 

The extreme and impassioned form of tlu^ egof isi.ie im- 
pulses is called Ambition, to wliich liiimun n;dnrt‘, and espe- 
chally youth, is easily inrlained by exaniph‘s ol’ num eh'vated 
to fame or power. By the iutoxicaiiing id(‘a. of' glory, many, in 
all ages, have been tempted to imnu- ihc‘ liazards of the ]»ro- 
fesKsion of arms. Napoleon stinnilated his ironps by tlio 
carnerG ouvertc, — tdie laying open of tiu^ hlgIu^st ra.nk to the 

hopes of the common soldier. The liiu* of* 1 buner- 

alei/ dpiarc-vciv icai hTreipo'^ou dttui fat u\\u'i> - 

has been often recited to lire the aml)iiion of* ardtad mimls. 

The high self-regarding sentiments of Pihha tlignify, inde- 
pendence, self-respect, may operate as aids to morality, and 
are therefore frequently appeaUul to in fJie oratory of moral 
suasion. 

(4.) Anger^ Indigimtlon., Jlatrcd^ AidtjuiUni. Angiir, or 
irascible emotion, is a state superadded it) inerts avm’sion, 
consequent on pain or suifering caused !)y some otiun* sentient 
being. The angry person is excited, to unusual muu'gy ; and 
also dei'ives pleasure from retaliating u])on the author of the 
pain. When we contract a permanent dis|>osii ion to inflict 
harm on those that give us pain, we ai'o said fo (mfertain 
malevolent affection, or Hatred. Wlien tiu^ hati*ed is intense, 
and aggravated by fear, or by'- disgust, it is (tailed Anlipalliy. 
In all its forms, the malevolent sentiment is sulFudeiit ly' power- 
ful to demand the consideration of the orator. 

By representing persons as having specially injunal us, or 
by attributing to them bad qualities, a speaker rouses against 
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XR the angry feelings of an audience. Yituperation, abuse, 
)reciation, calumny, find a place in the oratory of all ages, 
mostbenes, Cicero, Chatham, Fox, Bui’ke, Pitt, Sheridan, 
wielded the instrument, and probably to excess. In a jnry 
bl arising out of the impeachment of Warren Hastings, 
ikine describes the speeches against Hastings as ‘ a^iatlwmas 
superhuman eloquence.’ 

The American orator, Wendell Phillips, is unsurpassed in 
ce of invectiye. The following is directed against the 
•eer of the celebrated American statesman, Daniel Webster: — 

^ It is not often, in the wide world’s history, that you see a 
n so lavishly gifted by nature, and called, in the concurrence of 
nts, to a position like that which he occupied on the seventh of 
j'ch, surrender his great power, and quench the high hopes of 
race. No man, since the age of Luther, has ever held in his 
id, so palpably, the destinies and character of a mighty peo|)le. 

stood like the Hebrew prophet betwixt the living and the 
id. He had but to have upheld the cross of common truth 
1 honesty, and the black dishonour of two hundred years would 
70 been effaced forever. He bowed his vassal head to the 
Liptations of the flesh and of lucre. He gave himself up into the 
. of the Delilah of slavery, for the mere promise of a nomina- 
n, and the gi*eatest hour of the age was bartered away, — ^not for 
ness of x^ottage, but for the ^promise of a mess of pottage, — a 
)miso, thank God ! which is to be broken. I say, it is not often 
i,t Providence permits the eyes of twenty milHons of thinking 
ix^le to beliold the fall of another Lucifer, from the very battle- 
iiits of Heaven, down into that “ lower deej) of the lowest deep ” 
hell’ 

Besides craving for the sweets of ordinary revenge, men 
e x^ronc to special antipathies, by which they may be swayed 
acts of violent liostility. Such were the sentiments of the 
.■ws towards foreigners, the antipathy in the middle ages to 
heretic or a witch, the dislike towards the negro in America. 

Party feeling lias, at various times, as in the Boman Be- 
ihlic, and during the first French Be volution, reached a de- 
•ee of virulent liatred that nothing but the extermination of 
iponents would satisfy. In that state of feeling, to denounce 
man was to ensure his ruin. 

The most favourable aspect of the vindictive feeling is 
hat is termed moral, or righteous indignation. The orator 
3peals to it by making out a case of aggravated criminality. 

14 
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Such doubtless was the aim of Burke, Fox, and Sheridan, in 
the Hastings impeachment. 

(5.) liidicule. Derision^ Gontemp. It is chiefly under the 
malignant extreme, called Eidicule, that the Ludicrous is in- 
strumental in persuasion. Seeking out the mean and despi- 
cable side of an opponent, with a view to weaken and destroy 
bis influence, the orator brings to bear upon him a flood of 
degrading illustration. 

The Provincial Letters of Pascal are an example of the 
power of Irony, Humour, and Ridicule brought in aid of argu- 
ment. Swift and Yoltaire are pcrlmps the two greatest 
masters of the art. Paul Louis Courier and Sydney Srnitli, 
have more recently displayed powers of a high, order in. the 
same department. It is usual to combine, as in Junius, ridi- 
cule with vituperation. 

Comic and satiric poetry has in all ages been used as an 
oratorical weapony often more powerful t].mn s])eeclies. Aris- 
tophanes had no small share in the condemnation of Socrates. 

Extravagance and Sentimentality arc the mitunil ].)utt of 
derision and ridicule. Wc cannot wonder ai/ Fra.iicis’s reply 
to Burke’s passage on Mario Antoinette : — AX re you such a 
determined champion of beauty as to draw your sword in de- 
fence of any jade upon earth, })rovi(lcd she be handsome 

(G.) Tlie Emotion, s' of Fine A rt. The elenumts of Ihujby juay 
l:>0h*iitroduced to hcigiiten the ehcct of Oratory, wlien, the orator 
combines the genius of the poet. The po(.^i.ic charm or fa,scina- 
tiou thrown around a subject is a bribe to gain over the 
audience to the opinions of the speaker. A highly poeih^ai 
oratory may be seen in Jeremy Taylor, Burke, .Ilobt'rt Hall, 
Macaulay, Shiel, Chalmers, Carlyle, and in many others. 

The address to any of the feelings parlakes of the method 
of Poetry. The preacher, for example, who has to draw out 
and sh^engthen the religious and moral stuiiinuoits, must pro- 
ceed by appropriate descriptions, combinations, a.nd narrations, 
in the manner of an artist. 

The laws that regulate the appeal to tlie Peelings in a 
work of Art, apply to an Oration where feeling is to be stirrocl, 
or interest excited. Tiie cliief maxims arc two: — ■first, to 
proceed from the gentler to the stronger eflecis in ilut mannei* 
of a climax; and, secondly, to alternate the diilbrcujt emoti<,)ns, 
or kinds of interest. Tliere sliould also be a conccuiration of* 
the interest at points, or stages, as in the evolution of a story. 

(7.) The Mo7'al Sentiment. In so flir as the sentiment of 
right and wrong is made up (as it must he to a large extent 
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through, the kindred nature of the things) of our Prudence as 
regards self, and of our Sympathies as regards others, it is 
stimulated by an appeal to those principles of action. Any- 
thing that it may contain distinct or apart from these, in the 
shape of habits of acting according to the recognized rules of 
morality, is brought into play by a reference to the rule in 
each case, and to the weight of authority in its favour. 

It is a species of indirect flattery, not devoid of influence, 
to assume in the hearers a greater sense of duty than per- 
haps actually belongs to them. Still, it is desirable for the 
sake of keeping up a high tone of address, never to lose sight 
of the moral sentiment in the choice of weapons of persuasion. 

Much of the oratory of moral suasion operates chiefly in 
presenting to the mind ideals^ as in poetry ; there being no 
serious care or endeavour on the part of the hearers to adapt 
their conduct to the high-toned precepts of the orator. 

40. There are certain things to be noted respecting the 
management of the Feelings generally. 

(1.) As regards the speaker’s own manifestations of feeling, 
it is better that he should restrain himself until the audience 
begin to kindle, and then they will expect him to do the same. 

The orator’s display of his own feelings is a chief instru- 
ment of infecting others ; but his appearing to restrain him- 
self, will often make the hearers burst out all the sooner. 

(2.) There are allied groups of Feelings, and also opposi- 
tions among them. Thus Sympathy, Aflection, and Fine Art 
Emotion conspire to produce a favourable sentiment. They 
are opposed by the lijgotistic class, by the dilforent forms of 
Anger, and by Ridicule, these making a kindred group among 
themselves. There is also an opposition hefcweeii Anger and 
Fear, rendering them mutually incompatible. 

(o.) The Orator will occasionally seek to divert the feel- 
ings of tliG audience already roused. Intense eraotioa de- 
mands its appropriate vent ; indignation once excited requires 
a victim, and the only way of rescuing one is to provide 
another. A burst of ridicule is met by returning it. 

(4.) There is understood to be in every attempt at per- 
suasion a groundwork of Argument, or of the appearance <4* 
argument, whereon to rest the appeals to the passions. 

41. The DEME.vNOUii of the Speaker includes certain 
points atfecting an Orator’s success. 

By the 'Demeaiiour of the Speaker, arc signified liLs tone 
and manner in general, and, m particular, his choice between 
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the opposite methods of conciliation and vituperation, humi- 
lity and assumption. 

Conciliation is necessary in focing a strong opposition; 
hut the force of a conciliatory manner is inucli enhanced by 
the known power of the speaker to donoiince witli severity. 

So with regard to hmnility and (letercnce, as op])osed to 
assninption. There arc times wlien an ora hn.* can wiili safety 
assume the oracular and the vSeli-eoididont tone; as was so 
often done by Cliatham, and l)y tlic younger Pitt. It is 1)3' 
means of a more linmblc address, liowevm*, that n speaker 
contends against difficulties, and rises to a position enabling 
him to dispense with humility ot* doineanoiir. 

Persuasive address, wlien called Plotpieucc, iisiiall}' su])- 
poses a certain energetic doiiveiy, and elevation ol' marmer, 
which distinguishes oratory from common s])cech. 'Phe lan- 
guage and the thoughts of the speaker /ire more intense, and 
the hearer is roused to the like im])assioncd piich. .Men’s oi-di- 
nary motives are increased in power, and their deierniinatious 
are such as would not be come to in cool Ivlood. In Ibis im- 
passioned mode of address, the langnagc heenmes sirongly 
rhythmical, approaching to poei iy ; and is accompanied 
the music of the voice and the arts ot Eloc-utiou. 

r 0 E T ll Y. 

1. Poetry lias been alrc‘.a,(\y oi'Uni rolorrcMl to. 

Most of the Figures of’ Speecli have a poetii-al Ixtnring, 
The Order and the Number of Words are ri‘giii:if <'(1 in [lart 
by the aims of poetiy. Of the (^)ualitic.s of' Stvle, Sirengl.h, 
Feeling, the Ludicrous, Ilarmonvg uve uncouiuHdcxI with tlic 
conveyance of instruction to the understanding ; and, when 
combined with Exposition, arc an avownMlly tixira neons in- 
terest. Oratory likewise avails itself’ of the pocfi(‘ (dtarnis. 

2. Poetry is a Fine Art, operating ly immiis of tlnmglit 
conveyed iu Laiigiuigo. 

Poetry agrees gciieri cal ly with Thiinting, Sculpiiirc, Ai’clii- 
tectnre, and Music ; and its specific mark is derive<l from the 
instrmnentality crnp]o3md. IMinting is based on colour, 
Sculpture on form, Music on a peculiar class of sounds, Elo- 
cution on the vocal enunciation of articulate speech, and 
Poetry on the meaning and form of La,iigiiag(\ 

The definition now given supposes an ui iderstunding of 
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EiAe Art in general, or, as it is sometimes called, the Beanti- 
ml in its widest acceptation. 

The feelings of the Beautifal, or the Bine Art emotions, are 
included among our Pleasures, and the objects causing them 
differ from other agreeable things in the following points : — 

(L) Their primary and immediate intention is Pleasure; 
and they are contrasted with intermediate ends, as life, health, 
money, or woiddly rank. 

(2.) Works of Art are sources of pure or immixod plea- 
sure ; that is, they are kept free from whatever would offend 
any of our sensibilities. They have thus a certain superiority 
over our sensual enjoyments, llefinement consists in removing 
painful adjuncts from our various sources of delight. 

(3.) A work of Art, unlike the things that perish in giving 
delight to one individual, admits the ^partiei^adion of a multi- 
tude. A picture, a poem, or a fine building, can be enjoyed 
by successive generations of men. It is chiefly what appeals 
to one or other of the higher senses — Sight and Hearing — 
that complies with this demand. Objects of Gnstatory sensi- 
bility are consumed by the single user ; Odours affect a greater 
number, but are still limited ; things that gratif}^- the feelings 
of Touch and Muscularity — a bed or a chair — are monopolized 
for the time. It is the ennobling function of Art to draw 
human beings together in mutual sympathy and common en- 
joyment, instead of holding out occasions of strife and apples 
of discord. 

To Art we should thus oppose the Useful, in the meaning 
of objects of common industry, as food, clothing, houses, 
articles of convenience, public security. We should likewise 
oppose science, or the pursuit of Truth, whicii is not generally 
an end in itself, and whose study to the mass of men is more 
laborious than pleasurable. The Ethical, or the Good, is also 
contrasted with the Artistic, since duty is not necessaril}^ 
pleasure, and often the reverse. It must be noted, however, 
that the Useful, tlie True, and the Good, are all capable of 
occasionally lending themselves to Art. The objects of the 
inferior senses when set forth in idea are exalted into the 
class of the diffusible and the free. The fragrant bosom of 
Andromache, and of Aphrodite, finds a place in Homer’s poetry. 
Truth, when not painfully laborious, possesses the requisites 
of Artistic interest. The Good, or Duty, as a spectacle, 
or an ideal, is highly lesthetic. The existence of didactic 
poetry from the earliest times (Hesiod — Works and Days; 
Virgil — Georgies, &c.) is a proof that it is possible to ground 
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poetry on utility, and invest common occupations with artistic 
interest. All that is said about the poet as a teacher has 
sprang from the frequent poetic treatment of communicated 
Knowledge, and still more of Duty. 

3. There are certain subjects and a certain form that 
are typical of Poetry. Many (so-called) poems depart 
from the type. 

The elements characteristic of poetry will appear as we 
proceed. We may here indicate, as examples approaching to 
purity, the Elegy of Gray, the Faerie Queen, the plays and 
poems of Shakespeare, the Homeric poetry, the AEneid. 

These may be contrasted with the various mixed kinds ; 
namely, Didactic poems, as the ‘ Ars Poetica/ the Georgies, the 
Essay on Criticism; Moral poems, as the Night Thoughts, 
and the poetry of Cowper ; Philosophical or Scientific poems, 
as the poem of Lucretius, Pope’s Essay on Man, Darwin’s 
Zoonomia; Satirical poems, as the Satires of Juvenal, and 
the Dimciad. 

The feelings awakened by the typical form of poetry are 
the pleasures characteristic of Fine Art ; w e express them by 
the names — charm, fascination, delight ; they incline to pure 
feeling, or to the passive susceptibilities of our nature. The 
' Lotos-eaters ’ of Tennyson, the ‘ Endymion’ and ‘ Nightingale’ 
of Keats, the ‘ Cloud ’ of Shelley are extreme instances. A per- 
fect example is seen in the lines — 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 

Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears; soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica ; look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 

There 's not the smallest orb which thou beholdest, 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim. 

When a poem kindles enthnsiasm, fire, high and noble 
aspirations, it has touched the springs of action and become 
Elocpience. Much of Lyric poetry works in this manner. 
The quality of Strength, or the Sublime, which confers the 
elation of superior might, being akin to activity, always verges 
on Persua.sion. The greatest compositions are, not the pure 
poems, hut those that, without submei'ging Artistic beauty, 
can both exercise the intellectual powers, and stimulate the 
active dispositions of the mind. 
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pleasing emotions is freely adopted by the artist ; tbe hue of 
rosy health, the transparency of the iinpolliited stream, the 
quiet surface of the lake, are effects snperadded to the original 
impressions on the sight. The smoke of a distant cottage 
always affected Burns and Wordsworth with home associations. 

The suggestion of Eemoteness and vast Magnitude makes 
the sublime of the Alpine prospect, and the celestial expanse. 

The Associated Effects of Sounds are likewise numerous ; 
as the moan of the wind, the dashing of the torrent, the pur- 
ling of the brook, the roar of the sea, the boom of artillery, 
the merry note of the lark, the solitary cry of the owl, the 
deceptive voice of the cuckoo (Wordsworth). 

The associations of industry in the streets of busy towns, 
of rural quiet in the fields, of time, decay, and of past ages in 
crumbling and moss-grown walls, excite various and interest- 
ing emotions, sufficiently pleasing to be admitted into Art. 

These effects of outward things, whether intrinsic or asso- 
ciated, often chime in with feelings otherwise arising. Strong 
light and intense colours harmonize with gaiety of mind ; gloom 
and sombre hues are in keeping with depression and sorrow. 
The sound of the martial trumpet suits hilarious excitement ; 
the quietness of the country is sought for in repose. 

A susceptibility to the sensuous infiuences of nature, and 
to the emotions suggested by them — whether inclining to 
Power, or to Pathos — ^must exist in a high degree in the poet, 
and in a considerable, if less, degree, in the minds of such as 
receive delight from poetry. And as the poet’s instrument or 
material is language, a feehng for hTumbers must exist in 
addition. 

6. II. Out interest in Plumanity is made to enter 
largely into Poetry, as into the other Fine Arts. 

The interest in human beings is various and complex, 
while a certain portion of it extends to the lower animals. In 
so far as available in Art, it turns chiefly on the following 
points : — 

(1.) The contemplation of Might, Strength, Greatness, Su- 
periority, Admirable or Shining Qualities, — whether in indi- 
viduals, or in collective bodies. The frame and deeds of a 
Hercules ; the adroitness of Ulysses ; the skill of a great poK- 
tician, general, or other expert in practice and in affairs ; the 
energy and endurance of a strong will ; creative originality in 
science and in art ; high artistic excellence, — raise in the mind 
of the beholder that pleasurable elation already described as 
culminating in the Sublime. (Strength.) 
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Mere superiority of good fortune, as shown in wealthy 
splendour, rank, and power, fascinates the gaze of the specta- 
tor ; and the representation of it may be a source of pleasure. 

The unrestrained worship of strength, leads to the adula- 
tion of great conquerors — ^Alexander, Ceesar, hTapoleon — and 
prepares the mind for receiving the maxim, ^ Might is Eight.^ 

It is unnecessary to dwell again on the process of attribut- 
ing human energy to Inanimate objects, whereby the whole 
face of nature is rendered active, and overspread with an adventi- 
tious expression of feeling. Human sentiments are suggested 
to the poet in a thousand various forms. Thus in Lear : — 

I tax not you, ye elements, witii unlrindness, 

I never gave you kingdoms, called you daughters ! 

(2.) The displays of Sympathy, Tenderness, Affection, 
Devotedness, are a source of warm interest. The powerful 
attractions between human beings are largely dwelt upon by 
the poet. The love of the sexes, the parental tenderness, the 
attachments of kindred and of friendship, presented in descrip- 
tion or in story, are capable of awakening responsive echoes 
and interesting recollections in the hearer. (Pathos.) 

The picture of Devotedness is always affecting. The 
interest excited by it is peculiar, and not always free from 
self-regarding considerations. One man’s voluntary renuncia- 
tion of good things is the conferring of them upon somebody 
else. Ascetic self-denial is highly esteemed, partly from the 
moral energy implied in the restraint, and partly from its leav- 
ing unconsumed the individual’s share of gratifications. On 
similar grounds, the rigid observance of all the laws and cus- 
toms of society is pleasing to contemplate. 

(3.) The Littleness, insignificance, and worthlessness of 
human beings, when such as to arouse the emotions of the 
Ludicrous, gives an interest to our observation of the ways of 
men. See the Ludicrous. 

Characters too hateful for derision may be poetically 
interesting, provided our feelings of anger, antipathy, and 
detestation can be gratified by their condign punishment. 

(4.) Our Moral Sentiments determine us to look with 
pleasure upon those that fulfil their requirements. 

Prom these various considerations, the pourtraying of 
character, and the representation of human beings in action, 
belong pre-eminently to the Poetic department, although ap- 
pearing also in Narrative or History. 
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(). III. Concreteness and Combination, as opposed to 
tbe abstract and tlie isolated, are characteristic of Poetry. 

We have formerly seen that objects in the Concrete, that 
is, as they appear in nature to the senses, are easier to con- 
eeivc tlian their properties viewed abstractedly; a river is 
^dghly conceivable ; the abstractions — gravity, accelerated velo- 
city, bipiiciity, transparency — are notions laboriously acquired 
by scientific study. Tlic abstractions of science have a double 
disqualification for Poetry; they discard in a great degree the 
sensnons clement of colour, and entail intellectual effort. 

In tuldition i.o concretencvss, it is sought to multiply and 
t'luiihiiu: objects and effects ; while science proceeds by separa- 
tion, isolai iou, or analysis. Combination, or Crrntion, has al- 
ways entered into the notion of the poet (7ro/.7/T/}s-, a maJeer). 
In old ihiglisli, the same idea ap])ears. Thus, in Spenser — 

*■ And hatli he skill to make, so excellent—. As a |)ainter groups 
in a- landscape a.s many objects as ca.u enter into the general 
idfeet, so a poem is made to combine scenery, situations, cir- 
eiunstances, cliaracters, and incidents, subject only to the indis- 
])ei)sal)le condition of Harmony. 

it is enough, on this heiul, to refer to any known poem. 

< )bservc in tlie successive stanzas of the Plillegy’ an accumula- 
tion (.)[* cxa.in])les bearing on the main theme, and in every 
exainple :ui accumulation of ]>ieturcsquc ch'cnnistances. 

d’he Fj|)ithets a})plied in pt)et.ic description arc, in the first 
place, desiguetl to (amibine and accumulate intertisting parti- 
culars, ^i’hey arc farther ex]>ect.ed to be haniionionsly ad- 
Just<‘d. Ami, in. addition, their 3iovelty confers an interest 
and iVesliiK'ss on the thing they arc a])plied to. The Homeric 
poetry exemplifies largely the process of combining by descrip- 
tive epitliets;- — the many-tbuntained, s]) ring-abounding Ida; 
Steed-Laming Tlirac^e ; the wliitc-armed, large-eyed Juno; 
fluj e.loiid-cxnnpelling, AEgis-bearing J(.)ve; w.ingcd words; 
the s(‘a-bat.ird fort; storm-swift Iris; the ffshy deep. The same 
proi*ess has l)i.^en continned by siicceedoig poets. 

()b}(!cts and situations occurring in Poetry arc beset with 
e.ireuinstn.nccs and collaterals, ])rovidcd by tiie genius of the 
poet. Sometimes they arc iiappily selected from the com- 
plexity of tlic thing itself, a.s in the ‘seven ages.’ At other 
times, tliey are added on from without. Wliat follows under 
the next head will eiuhraco the present subject. 

7. IV. A Poem, or other work of Art, especially in- 
volves the pnnluction of llarinony. 
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. A plurality of tilings affecting the senses or tlie mind togetlier 
may be either in concord, or in discord ; the one gives plea- 
sure, the other pain. The pleasure of concord or Harmony Is 
often intense ; it is sought to be realized in all the Fine Arts. 
Mnsic is sweet sounds made sweeter by harmony ; Paintina^ 
harmonizes colour and form in the first place, and, next, the 
subjects expressed by them. 

With regard to the Language, or Diction, of Poetry, con- 
sidered as Sound, we have seen (Melody) that language may 
be both melodious in itself, and also expressive, that is, in har- 
mony with the feelings of the speaker. Both these effects are 
aimed at by the poet. 

(1.) In the poetic Description of outward things, all the 
particulars selected, the illustrative language, and the march 
of the verse, must conspire to support the emotion of the scene. 
Milton’s Eden may be studied as an example ; the ‘ Seasons ’ 
furnish numerous instances. See also the Lotos-Eaters. 

Pope’s Windsor Forest has been blamed as deficient in 
scenic harmony. 

In this, and in every other department of Poetry, and of 
Fine Art, the creating of harmony results from a keen sense of 
the emotional effect of the images and the language employed. 
Some writers are sensitive cMefly to the intellectual consis- 
tency of the thoughts; and others, having little feeling for 
either effect, display at best the genius of mere profusion. 

IS'umerous examples of Harmony have already occnrred. 
(See Figures of Similarity, Strength, &c.) The following is 
a short example from the opening of the ‘ Seasons’ : — 

Come, gentle Spring, ethereal Mildness, come. 

And from the tosom of yon dropping cloud, ^ 

While music wakes around, veil’d in a show’r 
Of shadowing roses,, on our plains descend. 

(2.) Scenery is harmonized with incident. In real life, 
events have rarely any suitable scenic accompaniments. The 
battle of Waterloo was fought in the flats of Belgium ; and 
the future of a nation may he settled in the monotony of a 
Government office. Bufc the artist provides a background 
chiming in with the action of the piece. See the example 
from Milton quoted under Personification, p. 15. 

Scott’s Pirate is a well known instance of harmony of 
Scenery and Characters. Senior remarks — 

‘ What could be done for Zetland he has done : he has painted 
mth his usual vivid accuracy the few natural objects which it 
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afforded, — tlie rocky promontory, the inland sea, the fierceness, of 
a northern ocean, and the caprice of a northern climate, with its 
misty calm and irresistible tempest ; and he has suited to it, witli 
admirable consistency, the habits and character of its inhabitants. 
The promise of his motto is fully performed — 

nothing of them 

But doth suffer a sea-change. 

Their furniture and their food are, almost wholly, the produce 
or the gifts of the sea; — all their language and conversation is 
insular, and almost fishy ; limited by the narrow experience, and 
full of the maritime superstitions and associations, of their situa- 
tion. In his usual pm-suit of national, as well as individual, con- 
trast, he has described his Zetlanders before they became assimi- 
lated in feeling to their Scottish proprietors and neighbours, and 
has attributed to them, in a mitigated degree, the hostility to- 
wards the new comers, which gives spiiit to his Saxons in 
“ Ivanhoe.” ’ 

(3.) The development of Character is rendered harmonious. 
The actions and sayings of each person have all a uniform 
bearing. The poet rejects not only the discordant, but also 
the irrelevant or indifferent. 

The Canterbury Pilgrims can hardly be too much extolled 
for the harmonious in character. 

The invention of unobvious doings and sayings in keeping 
with each character is required in an epic, a romance, or a drama. 

(4) . Harmony is observed in the incidents and plot of the 
Story. There is here as elsewhere an absence both of the dis- 
cordant and of the unmeaning. Hints, prognostications, 
omens, dark intimations, are never in vain. The characters 
are suited to the work assigned to them in forwarding the 
catastrophe of the piece. The Hames of fictitious persons 
echo their characters : Paithful, Hopeful, Despair, Bombastes 
Purioso, Overreach, Surface, Broadacres, Windbag, Dryasdust. 

(5) . The outbursts of Emotion require harmonious expres- 
sion and accompaniments. All Lyric poetry comes under this 
demand. Milton has expressly designed two contrasting illus- 
trations in the odes called L’j^legro and II Penseroso, Tenny- 
son’s Mariana and Lady Grodiva are strikingly harmonious 
throughout. 

Contrast is not a violation of Harmony ; it is another 
poetical effect following its own laws. (See Pigures of CoN- 
TKAST.) The incongruity of the Ludicrous is likewise a 
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different, and not incompatible, form of composition. In 
Ca^rlyle’s splendid description of the Battle of Dunbar, 
this passage occurs : — ^ Whoever has a heart for prayer 
let him pray now, for the wrestle of death is at hand. But 
withal let him heep his powder dry.'' This is a painful discord, 
unless the author intends it for a stroke of ludicrous degra- 
dation. 

The most frequent failure in harmony arises from the in- 
trusion of the cold operations of the intellect into the expres- 
sion of feeling. See Extract YI. 

8. Y. The Ideal is aimed at in Fine Art. 

The adoption in Art of what is presented in Kature is con- 
trolled, in the first place, by the requirements of Harmony 
now stated ; and to harmonize is to idealize. 

But farther. It is an object with the poet or artist to rise 
above the tameness of reality, to pourtray greater beauties and 
higher loveliness than we can find on earth. A poem is a sus- 
tained hyperbole. 

In Scenic delineation, besides completing the harmony, the 
poet goes beyond nature in the richness of the accumulation, 
and colours the language with glowing illustrations. 

Such are the chosen scenes of Eomance and of Fairy-land, 
the happy valleys and islands of the Blest, the gardens of the 
Hesperides, the Blysian fields, and the pictures of Paradise- 

The pourtraying of Characters likewise undergoes the 
idealizing process. Men and women are produced with larger 
intellects, greater virtues, higher charms, than life can afford ; 
it being agreeable to contemplate such elevated natures. The 
bright points of real character are set forth, with omission of 
the dark features; strong qualities are given without the 
corresponding weaknesses; and incompatible virtues united 
in the same person. Lofty aspirations and practical sense, 
rigid justice and tender consideration, the fortiter and the 
smviter^ are made to come together, notwithstanding the 
rarity of the combinations in the actual. 

The grace of the feminine character united to the force of 
the man — the manly, and not the masculine, woman — has 
been a favourite ideal in all ages ; it was embodied in Pallas 
Athene (Minerva) and in Artemis (Diana), and is reproduced 
abundantly in our Poetry and Bomance. 

Seeing that human society labours under a chronic want of 
disinterestedness and mutual consideration on the part of its 
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menibGrs, tliGiG is a dsjiiaiid for SGlect or licig*litcnGd pictures 
of love, devotedness, and sympathy, as an ideiil compensation. 

The Ideal of Story consists in assigning the fortunes aiui 
destinies of individuals with greater liberality and stricter 
equity than under the Eeal or Actual The miseries as well 
as the flatness of life are passed over, or redeemed; the 
moments of felicity are represented as if they were the rule ; 
Poetic Justice is supreme, and measures out to cacli man his 
deserts; mixed and bad characters arc admitted along witli 
the good, but all are dealt with as the poet’s, which is also the; 
reader’s, sense of justice demands. 

The severe and difficult virtues of Prudence, Jiulgmcid.-, 
and Calculation, are slighted; and success made to follow tlie 
generous and nncalcnlating impulses of the licart. 

Love, Beauty and Innocence, ai'e made triiimpluint over 
brute force and savage ferocity; as in the ‘ Una aiul tiie Lion ’ 
of the Paerie Queen. 

Poetic representations may be utterly and avowedly re- 
moved from truth, as in the tales of Fairy L:ind, tind the 
Eomances of Chivalry, in which case the plcjusaro is ])iirely 
ideal; or they may colour so lightly as to bo taken for triiili 
and reality, and then they inspire belief and iut{.).\'ica,te wit h, 
Hope. Dreams of future bliss, for the individual, or for tlu,i 
race, founded on sanguine feeling and plausible anticipation, 
exhibit the Ideal at the summit of its power, ‘^fiie goo(i 
time coming,’ poetically illustrated, and melodiously sung, will 
exhilarate the mind in the depths of depression. See Tenny- 
son’s Locksley Hall 

Putting together the three features — Gonereteiiess a.nd 
Combination (III.), Harmony (IV.), and Ideality (V.), wt' 
can understand what is signified by Imagination in the most 
correct meaning of the word. A poetically imagined st‘.en(,‘, 
character, or event, is concrete, as opposeil, to ai,)straeiions, 
harmonious in its parts, and, if need be, ideal i/.ed to satisiy the 
sentiments and feelings touched by works of Fine Art. 

9. VI. Poetry has certain limitations, as being an I uiita- 
tive Art, that is, as deriving its subjects i'lvm External 
Nature and from Human Life. 

Music, Dancing, Architecture, and Fanciful Decoration, can 
hardly be said to imitate anything, or to refer tlie mind to any 
natural object. But in Painting, in Sculpture, and, most ol* 
all, in Poetry, the subjects are derived from realities, and we 
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cannot avoid considering, among other merits, the agreement 
or disagreement with the originals. If Artistic effects are 
purchased at the expense of a great deviation from natural 
possibility or probability, although these effects are not less 
genuine in themselves, yet the work as a whole is marred by 
the offence given to our sense of truth. And, on the other 
hand, the skill shown by an artist in imitating or represent- 
ing objects of nature, on canvass, in marble, or in lan- 
guage, is a new and distinct effect that excites pleasure and 
admiration ; truth in Art is then a name for minute observa- 
tion, and the adapting of a foreign material to reproduce some 
original. This makes the E/ealistic school of Art ; Hogarth 
and Wilkie are examples in Painting; in Poetry, Crabbe is 
the most notable instance ; while in Pomance, the modern ten- 
dency is all in this direction. 

When Shakespeare is called the poet of nature, the mean- 
ing is that he abides more than some other poets (Spenser for 
example) by the limits of actual human life; although his 
representations are, in many ways, far from being close to the 
originals. It is essential to the interest that he gives, and a 
part of his greatness, to idealize beyond nature, in the inten- 
sity of the passions pourtrayed, in the one-sidedness of the char- 
acters, and in the intellectual power of the dialogue. 

It is a rule of criticism, on this subject, that the departure 
from nature should not extend to incompatibility, or contra- 
diction of the laws of things. It would be censurable to de- 
scribe a moonlight night as following a solar eclipse, to intro- 
duce a man 150 years old, or to assign to the same person the 
highest rank as a poet, and as a man of science. But rare and 
fortunate conjunctions may be made use of, and even such 
conjunctions as have never been actually known to occur, pro- 
vided they are such as might occur. Poetical justice is some- 
times realized in fact, and the only thing against nature would 
be to set it up as the rule. It was remarked by Hobbes : — 

‘ Por as truth is the bound of the historian, so the resemblance 
of truth is the utmost limit of poetical liberty.’ ‘ Beyond the 
actual works of nature a poet may go ; beyond the possibilities 
of nature never.’ 

Scott has been blamed by Senior for introducing lucky 
‘ coincidences’ beyond all the bounds of probability, and of 
admissible exaggeration. 

The dangerous tendencies of poetry being to over-stimulate 
the passionate impulses — such as love and ambition, to make 
us dissatisfied with reality, to discourage the calculations of 
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prudence, and to give a distaste for the severitj of sclonniu- 
metliod, — its cliaracter is improved as these tendencies an- 
kept within control. 

10. VII. The interest of Plot is adopted largely iue 
Poetry. 

That peculiar attitude of suspense whilcy on the guz(‘ ai 
some approaching, and as yet uncertain, cud, is a powerhii 
fascination, much sought after as a means of aanusciiient,. I; 
is the interest of story, and is obtainable tliroiigli tlio narrai i\a' 
kinds of Poetry — the Epic and the Drama. The poet, in caai- 
strncting his ideal narratives, considers best bow to fi-in ;• 
out and sustain this mode of interest. His men-ns a.re ihr 
studious concealment of the end, tlio introduction ol’ (‘ii’c'u in- 
stances to foster uncei'tainty, and the delay of the iinal 
by alternating the excitement of the way. 

It is in the Romance, or ISTovcl, that tlio iiianrigcnicnl: oi’ 
Plot, or Story, has been carried to the higliest 

The Drama contains a stoiy, like the 3ij[)ie; and, in iis 
more distinguishing peculiarity of the dialogue, gives addi- 
tional scope to the animation of plot. The spectator oldi pl:i\ 
is intent on watching the action and re-action of the ])ci’son- 
ages. 

The story is an important means of rousing the fc-idings: 
we are familiar with tales of distress, of wonder, of dtn'oii'd- 
ness, of perseverance, of heroism. It being the natiirt) uf u\\ 
such qualities to involve action, a narrative is the means of 
making them apparent. 

11. VIII. Whatever Paiiifid eifects a,r<‘. adinittiul indi 
Poetry should be fully redeemed. 

A work of Art is meant to give ns pleasure, and tlui onarr- 
rence of anything to cause pain must be j'usiified oratom d 
for. The chief example of the use of pain is seen in I'nigHMu . 
which is a representation of dire calamity ami ruin ovannakin-j; 
men without corresponding ill desert on their part. Surli 
events of themselves would necessarily shock our symp;i< hid'., 
and offend our sense of justice. They are justified or j-t*- 
deemed in various ways. 

(i.) They occur in actual life ; and, althongli we cx|)eet t hn ! 
Art should, as a rule, hold up the pleasing side of tlriiigs, yoi. 
we do not wish it altogether to shut out painful realities fi;oiK 
the view, 

(2.) The exercise of compassion is agreeable within limits. 
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We. are not indisposed to Tiave our sympatHes engaged with 
suffering and sorrow. We do not shrink from encountering 
oiir fellow beings even in their miseries. The combined force 
of sympathy and tender feeling is able to swallow up the pain 
that the sight of calamity would cause in us. 

But there is a line that divides pity from horror. That 
line has been passed by some of the greatest poets : as by 
Shakespeare in Lear, if not also in Macbeth, Othello, and 
Hamlet ; by Campbell in Lord Ullin’s daughter ; in Byron’s 
Shipwreck. Senior’s remarks on Scott’s Kenilworth are in 
point : — 

Ht is a fault perhaps of the conclusion, that it is too uni- 
formly tragical. In “Waverley” and the ‘‘Abbot,” the happi- 
ness of Bose and Waverley, and of Catherine and Boland, is 
entwined, hke the ivy of a ruined window, with the calamities of 
their unfortunate associates, and relieves us from one unvaried 
spectacle of misery. And even in the “ Biide of Lammermoor,’^ 
our author relents from what appears to have been his earlier in- 
tention, restores Bucldaw to health, and pensions Craigengelt, and 
suffers the whole weight of the catastrophe to fall only on his 
hero and heroine. Butin “Kenilworth,” the marriage of Way- 
land Smith and Janet (an event which scarcely excites any in- 
terest) is the only instance of mercy. The immediate circum- 
stances of Amy’s death, as she rushes to meet, what she supposes 
to he, her husband’s signal, almost pass the limit that divides pity 
from horror. It is what Foster calls it, “a seething of the kid in 
the mother’s milk.” All our author’s reiterations of Yarney’s 
devilishiiess, do not render it credible. Tressihan, Sir Hugh Bob- 
sart, Yariiey, Foster, Demetrius, Lambourne, almost every agent 
in the story, perishes prematurely or violently. Elizabeth is re- 
served for the sorrows of disappointed love and betrayed confi- 
dence, and Leicester for misery, such as even our author has not 
ventured to describe.’ (Essays on Fiction, p. 73.) 

(3.) Calamity brings out the force and grandeur of the 
human spirit ; and is thus an occasion of the sublime. The 
great tragedies of the Greek and of the modern drama, are 
exhibitions of lofty and heroic qualities of mind — endurance, 
daring, superiority to misfortune. Prometheus could defy, 
though he must succumb to, the might of Zeus. 

(4). The representation of painful scenes is an opportunity 
of showing the power of poetry. The influence of pleasure is 
manifested in subduing pain. The charm of imagery, the flow 
of numbers, and all the resom*ces of poetic genius, are employed 
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Tip on fictitious misery, that tliey may be at band in real dis- 
tress. Tragic situations call forth the energies of the poet 
bimself, as well as of bis heroes. It says much for the horrors 
of Lear, that the genius of the poet has not sufficed to redeem 
them. 

Poetry has especially endeaTOured to soften the terron^ 
of death. ‘ After life’s fitful fever he sleeps welV The Stoical 
mode of regarding death took a slightly different, but equally 
poetical turn ; it was a great, a sacred, an inviolable asylum, 
beyond the reach of human passion and injustice. 

The form of Metre has been always considered suitable 
to Poetry. 

Metre is an effect added to Melody ; being, in our language, 
the arranging of emphatic and unemphatic syllables on a mea- 
sured plan. 

Metre operates in several ways. 

(1.) In strong excitement, we are unable to adapt ourselves 
to the varying exigencies of a prose rhythm, and accordingly 
feel the simplicity of a poetic measure to be a great relief 
The greater the excitement, the more simple usually is the 
metrical scheme. 

(2.) In the effusion of hi tense feeling, the regularity of 
metre may act as a controlling or moderating power. The 
ebullition of excitement is made calmer and more continuous 
by the adoption of a measured step ; so that, when the sub- 
ject of poetry is of an impassioned nature, the proper accom- 
paniment is verse. On an occasion^of joy, the regularity of tlie 
dance protracts and husbands the pleasurable emotion, which 
might otherwise be soon exhausted by spasmodic violence. 

(3.) In the recurrence of beats at measured intervals, 
there is a positive pleasure. It is the pleasure of time in 
music, and of equal intervals in the array of objects to the eye, 
as when we place trees or pilasters in a row. Wo may con- 
sider it as an example of the principle of Harmony, so widely 
diffused in Fine Art. 

Verse, although a frequent adjunct, is not the essential dis- 
tinction of Poetry. Many compositions in prose are of the 
poetical type ; their design is to charm or please, and not to 
instruct or to persuade. Such is the Novel, or Prose Epic. 
Such also are many compositions having the form of instruc- 
tion or of persuasion, but using that form as a mere framework 
for ornament and elegance. History, criticism, the moral 
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essaj, tlie delineation of life and manners, in tlie hands of a 
man of poetic genius, may be written in prose, bnt they haye 
the effects of Poetry, and rank with it in the department of 
Polite Literatnre, or the Belles-Lettres/^ 


SPECIES OF POETRY. 

Poetry is divided into three principal species, the Lyric, 
Epic, and Dramatic. These kinds are marked off by certain 
leading pecnlarities, although few poems adhere purely to any 
one type. In modern compositions more especially, under 
whatever form, there is apt to be a mixture of all the modes 
of poetic effect. 


LYRIC POETRY. 

This species is represented by Songs, Hymns, and Odes. 
They are usually short, for which reason alone they are com- 
monly more concentrated and intense. 

The Lyric poem is an expression or effusion of some intense 
feeling, passion, emotion, or sentiment ; as Devotion, Love, 
Military ardour, &c. The metrical form deviates farthest from 
prose. The word ‘ Lyric ’ shows that these poems were ori- 
ginally sung o:^ pronounced with an instrumental accompani- 
ment. Music, however, is an auxiliary only, and is commonly 
dispensed with. Even the versification can be dropped, and 
the composition still retain a lyrical character. This is seen 
in the highly- wrought, impassioned prose of De Quincey (Con- 
fessions of an Ojpium-Bater, and Biisjpiria de Brofundis); of 
Carlyle (Death of Marie Antoinette in The Diamond Neolclace') ; 
of Richter ; of Lamennais (Paroles Bun Croija^it — an instance 
of a lyrical book) ; of Yictor Hugo, Michelet, and others. The 
passage from Milton’s Areopagitica, — ‘ Me thinks I see in my 
mind a noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks ; methinks 
I see her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kindling 

^ Prose is a more various and flexible medium tban verse, and adapts 
itself equally to the sublime and to the humble. What is elevated may 
be more fittingly expressed in metre, but much that would otherwise in- 
terest us is of necessity left out. (See Oxford Essays 1858, Conington on 
Pope; also Masson’s Essays on English Poets, p. 447.) 
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her undazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam ; pur^ng and 
unsealing her long-abused sight at the fountain itself of 
heavenly radiance,’ &c. — is Lyrical, being the effusion of in- 
tense feeling in strong, although unmetrical, language. 

Lyrical poems may be class! tied as follows : — 

(i.) The Song. A song is usually short ; simple in mea- 
sure ; broken up into stanzas, each complete in meaning, yet 
falling into a place in the arrangement of the piece. ; modified 
according as it is to be sung or merely pronounced ; in the 
first case, being more abrupt and more metrical. 

The varieties of the Song may be enumerated thus : — 

L The Sacred Song, or Hymn, expressing (a) awe, re- 
verence, fear ; (h) love, thankfulness, confidence ; (c) suppli- 
cation and intercession ; (d) self-abasement and contrition : 
or (e) being hortatory (a departure from -the strict poetical 
vein, almost peculiar to the Christian hymns) . 

The Psalms include all the varieties. The old Latin 
hymns (Dies Irce, &c.) may also be referred to. Luther’s 
hymns are remarkable outbursts of his own personality ; as in 
the tone of confidence displayed in — ‘ A great stronghold our 
God is still.’ The modern missionary hymn, ‘Prom Green- 
land’s icy mountains,’ is an example of the hortatory kind. 
The old Greek hymns to the Deities, generally sung by the 
choruses, are pure instances under a, h, and c. 

II. The Secular Song, corresponding to the more excit- 
ing occasions of common life. 

(a) The War Song partakes of the nature of Eloquence ; 
the means of persuasion being the impassioned excitement and 
burning words of the author. It may be composed for a 
special emergency, or for nourishing patriotic sentiment at all 
times. One need refer only to Tyrteus, Burns (‘ Scots wha 
hae — ’), the Marseillaise, Arndt’s and Komer’s German War 
Lyrics (War of Freedom, 1813). The sentiments bodied forth 
are defiance of the foe, disregard of death, the dishonour of 
cowardice, the miseries of defeat. 

It is of importance to remark, however, that narrative or 
Epic compositions, such as the ballads reciting heroic deeds of 
the past, have probably a still greater influence in rousing 
military sentiment. Dibdin’s songs have the narrative, and 
not the Lyric, form. It was to the Ballad of Chevy Chase that 
Sidney’s famous saying was applied (‘ It stirs the heart like 
the sound of a trumpet’). The explanation has already been 
alluded to. It is in the unfolding of action and incident, that 
the feelings can be most simely stimulated. The Lyric is 
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adapted .to a special want of the mind, namely, to giye vent 
to, ‘and to moderate, feelings once aroused. Incidentally it 
cultivates the feelings, but principally it gives them utterance. 

(b) The Love Song. Used in the various forms of Tender 
Teeling. Tirst is the Love of the Sexes. To this, in all its 
situations, the song adapts itself. In ancient times, Sappho, 
Horace, Catullus, gave choice examples. Ben Jonson’s 
‘ Drinlc to me only with thine eyes’ is probably unsurpassed. 
Shakespeare has numerous snatches. Suckling’s songs are 
exquisite. Burns, Moore, Campbell, Beranger, are a few of 
the host of composers of love songs. 

The other affections of kindred have had their share of 
celebration. Burns has sung of friendship. Expression 
has been given to Home, Country, and Patriotic Sentiment 
(Biule Britannia, &c.). 

(c) The Drinking Song. Sociality, genial feeling, and the 
praises of wine, have been the occasion of Lyrics both in 
ancient and in modern times. Burns and Moore have con- 
tributed a number of these. The German Burschen Songs 
may also be quoted. 

(d) The Political Song; as the Jacobite songs, and all 
outbursts of joartij feeling*. 

(e) The purely Sentimental Song : for example, Tenny- 
son’s ^ Break, break, break — .’ 

The Comic Song is generally a ludicrous narrative. Many 
so-called songs are in fact Ballads. 

(2.) The Ode. This is the loftiest effusion of intense feel- 
ing. It is not intended to be sung. The elaborate versifica- 
tion that constitutes its peculiarity, is intended partly to make 
up for this disadvantage, partly to accommodate the turnings 
and transitions natural to intense feeling. We may give as 
examples, Milton’s Hymn on the Hativity ; Collins’ Ode to 
Liberty ; Gray’s Bard ; Keats’ Ode to a Kightingale, and Ode 
to Liberty; Wordsworth’s Intimations of Immortality ; Cole- 
ridge’s Ode to the Departing Year. The ‘ Ode to the Pas- 
sions’ is an Ode only in form ; it is not so much the display, 
as the description, of feeling. 

(3.) The Elegy, with which we may connect, in sentiment 
at least, the Dhge. In the original form, in Greece, this was 
the expression of plaintive, melancholy sentiment, for which 
was devised that modification of the heroic metre, known as 
the Elegiac. It is now connected chiefiy with the expression 
of regret for the departed, removal by death being the pre- 
eminently mournful incident of humanity. Milton’s Lycidas 
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is a typical instance. Gray’s Elegy is a diffased expression of 
feeling on mortality in general, and also a sustained poetical 
exercise. The Adoncvk and In Memoriam interweave ethical 
and theoretical views with the images of the main sentiment. 

(4.) The Sonnet. This is sometimes descriptive, but most 
commonly a concentrated expression of a single phase of feel- 
ing ; the reference may, or may not be to something external. 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets are in a connected thread, being sup- 
posed the successive eJSusions of his own feelings growing out 
of a sentimental relationship. Wordsworth’s Sonnets are per- 
haps his most peculiarly Lyrical compositions. 

(5.) The simple or nondescript Lyric, comprehends a 
variety of effusions, wanting in any of the specific aims above 
mentioned. Many of them are mere utterances, designed to 
support poetic ornament. Reference may be made to Burns 
(The Mountain Daisy), Tennyson (St. Agnes’ Eve), Words- 
worth (To the Cuckoo ; ‘ 0 blithe new comer ’). Some have 
an ethical purpose, as Goethe’s ode (translated by Carlyle) — 

The mason’s ways are 
A type of existence, 

And his persistence 
Is as the days are 
Of men in this world. &c. 


EPIC POETEY. 

The Epic, in contrast to the Lyric, is a narrative of out- 
ward events contrived for poetic interest, by Plot or Stoiy, 
Scenery, Characters, Language, &c. The author appears in 
his own person ; lays the scenes, introduces the actors, and 
narrates the events. 

Of all modes of Poetry, the Epic has the widest compass ; 
not only is verse unessential, but there are varieties of story, 
genuinely poetical in their interest, and yet expressly suited 
for prose. Such is the Novel. 

The Epic is also the longest of all poetical compositions. 
Its many alternations and windings allow it to be protracted 
without exhausting the interest. 

The leading forms of Epic Poetry are these : — 

(1.) The Great Epic. 

This is the Epic, where supernatural agency is permitted, 
with a view of controlling the events according to the highest 
moral government of the world. It is mixed up therefore 
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with. Religion,' or else with, the great personified abstractions 
called Destiny, Fate, Justice, Right, the Evil Principle, which 
are supposed to take events out of mere human hands. 

The division into Sacred and Heroic is scarcely tenable ; 
the Greek Heroic Epic was thoroughly religious. The only 
important difference in this respect is between the Pagan and 
the Christian, and between these and the kinds that elimi- 
nate more and more the supernatui^al control. 

The conditions imposed upon the Epic in respect of sub- 
ject, place, and time, are resolvable into the necessities of the 
story or Plot, which must be intelligibly started, and con- 
ducted to a definite termination. The plot being for the most 
part, although not necessarily or universally, the element of 
highest interest, it must govern everything else ; or, at all 
events, be in harmony with the scenes, the characters, the 
sentiments, and the diction. Thus, the Trojan War was a 
subject for History; the wrath of Achilles was selected and 
treated as an Epic. 

The high Epic demands a Metre, of a less marked kind 
than the Lyric, although more marked than the Drama. Such 
was the Greek Hexameter, and such are our English Epic 
metres, as, for example, the Blank verse of Milton. 

The usual examples of the Great Epic are : — 

The Iliad and Odyssey. 

The Mn(M. 

The Mebelungen Lied. 

The Diviiia Comedia. 

The Lusiad. 

Jernstilcm Delivered, 
l^iradise Lost. 

The Pliarsalia of Lucan is lield up by critics as a warning 
beacon against tlie tendency of tlic Great Epic to degenerate 
into bombast, mere oratorical display, and prosaic feebleness. 

Pollok’s Course of Time is an P]pic of the high class. 

The real or serious ]i]pichas a counterpart or parody in the 
Mock Epic, as ‘ The btitUe of the Frogs and Mice,’ ‘ The Rape 
of the Lock,’ i%c. 

(2.) The Ruin,anc.‘e, or Narrative of Adventure, under a 
more purely huinaii control. Supernatural personages are 
still occasionally aLhnitted, but with a lower function. The 
element of love, re[)ressed in the Groat Epic, is now allowed 
greater scope. The nieire is of a lighter cast. 

As examples, w'c have the poetry of the Troubadours ; with 
which we may compare, as modern instances, Scott’s Marniion 
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and Lady of tlie Lake. The Faerie Queen, in its narrative 
handling, abstracted from the didactic pnrpose, is a Eomance, 
retaining the modified snpernatnral machinery of tlie middle 
ages. To the same class belong Hndibras and Don Jnan ; 
their peculiarity consisting in the addition of satire. 

(3.) The Tale, with complete story and denoiummf, love 
being predominant. Many of Chaucer's Tales (the Knight's, 
&c.) might be cited. Also the Eape of Lncrece ; Byron’s Cor- 
sair, Giaour, &c. ; Wordsworth’s White Doe of Bylstone; 
Keats’ Lamia and Eve of St. Agnes ; the Tales of Crabbe, dis- 
tinguished by his realistic manner; Enoch Arden. In the 
light and linmoroiis vein, we have examples likewise in 
Chaucer. The presence of intense humour dispenses with the 
love-interest, as in Tam o’ Shunter ; a remark of still wdder 
ap]_:)lication. 

(4.) The Ballad, genei’aHy made short and simple, by 
rapidity in the succession, of incidents, and by leaving many 
things merely suggested; hence less discursive than tlio Tale. 
The examples are Chevy Chase ; the Heir of Linno ; W ords- 
worth’s Euth ; Hoods Eugene Aram ; Lord Ulliri’s Daughter ; 
Macaulay’s Lay of Horatins ; Burial of Sir Jolm Moore ; Loss of 
the Eoyal George : Schiller’s Diver ; Goei-he’s Bride of Corinth. 
In a lighter vein, we have the otherwise-designated Comic 
Song; Thackeray’s Ballads; Hood’s comic |)ieces; Horace 
and James Smith’s parodies ; the Mock Heroic — Alonzo the 
Brave, and the Fair Imogen. 

(5.) The Historical Poem, or Metrical History, might be 
called a Karrativc Poem, with a didactic purpose : Barbour’s 
Brace; Blind Harry’s Wallace. The Annus Mirabiiis of Dry- 
den contains niucli tliat is properly Lyrical. 

(6.) The Mixed Epic : having a slighi. epic colicsion, with 
mixture of Sentiment, Satire, Moralizing, and other Ee flec- 
tions. Cliilde Harold is destitute of plot, Jind consists of a 
string of descriptions, reflections, and Lyrical outbursts of tlie 
author’s personality. Shelley’s Ecvolt of Islam contains an 
unbroken narrative, of the nature of the Eomance, but with a 
superabundance of Lyrical effusion. 

(7.) The Pastoral, Idyll, <&c. These have just suflicient 
traces of narrative to bring them under the Epic Division ; but 
they are distinguished by the prominence of poetic description, 
and this, either of External nature, or of Manners, In some, 
the Harrative is still supreme. In the Endymion of Keats, a 
mythical story connects a series of descriptions of nature. 
We may add Beattie’s Minstrel, the Cottar’s Saturday Night, 
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the Gardener’s Daughter, the Idylls of the King. In others, 
there is still contimions narrative, but only to famish subjects 
for the description ; as the Excursion, and the Princess. We 
might perhaps place the Minstrel here. A third class con- 
tain narrative only by way of episode to the Description, and 
that often in a small and vanishing quantity. Such are 
L’ Allegro and II Penseroso. In Thomson’s Seasons, the course 
of the year is the only succession of events. Cowper’s Task is 
very composite in its nature ; description alternates with 
didactic and satirical strokes. 

It might seem requisite to allocate a distinct head to De- 
scriptive Poetry ; in which case, we should have to trace its 
subdivisions according to the varying connexion with Narra- 
tive. But this would only give the previous classification in 
an inverted order ; and, moreover, for reasons more than once 
given, there can be no poetry of continued Description in the 
strict sense of the word. Action and succession must predo- 
minate ; and it is, therefore, the only proper course to make 
Narrative the genus, and Description the specific difference. 
The Task and the Night Thoughts contain much description, 
and little narrative, but it would not bring out their distinc- 
tive character to term them Descriptive poems. 

(8.) The Prose Fiction. This is a prose version of all the 
previous kinds, except the Grand Epic, which, from its nature, 
is rarely attempted, and demands the metrical adjunct. 

From the exceeding variety of the Prose Fiction, it is diffi- 
cult to assign well marked types. The Beligious Allegory of 
Bunyan is a distinct kind. Other species are the Pastoral 
Novel (Sidney’s Arcadia), the Sentimental Novel (Bichardson, 
&c.), the Satirical Novel (Swift), the Comic and also Satirical 
(Fielding, Smollet, Thackeray), the Historical Novel (Scott, 
Bulwer). But each writer of Fiction usually embodies all the 
kinds of interest suited to their genius, with slight refer- 
ence to a type. There is a real difference made in choosing 
the subject from the present or from the past ; the one tends 
to imitation and reality, the other to ideality. Also, the pre- 
sence of a didactic purpose gives a character to the novel. 
The Supernatural is rare in the prose fiction, and when at- 
tempted, is considered a doubtful experiment. 

DEAMATIC POETET. 

The Drama is guided in external form by its being acted 
on the Stage. There is a story as in the Epic, but the author 
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does not narrate, nor appear in his own person. He appoints 
and groups the cliaractcrs, lays tlio scenes, and provides the 
dialogue ; and, in the dialogue, aided only by stage directions, 
the whole action of the piece is contained. An ]<]})ic poet like 
Homer, who reduces his narrative to tlie sinaliest dimensions, 
and gives a large space to the dialogue, brings ihe epic close 
upon tlie drama; while the placing of an ev|)lan:itory pro- 
logue, at the beginning ol:‘ each act (as in Henry V.), makes 
the drama a p[) roach to the Epic. 

The peculiarly ilramatic interest consists iii watehing the 
turns of the ditdogno, the act ion and reaction of the speakers, 
l-lie merits of Mu; eomposition lie in the vivitiness of the im- 
pression that one personage ap[>ears to make upon another. 
Alonologno and solih)(|uy are irrelevant, unless iliey grow out 
of Mu; at;t ion, or pre[>are for it. 

ddierc is no kiiul of pocti(; ormimeut or elfecd that the 
Drama, does not admit of, in proportions suitetl to its nature. 

The division of the Drama, into d^rageily and (Joined}', is 
much more marked than the subdivisions of Mu; J^yrie or 
the E[)ic. 

(1.) Tragedy. This was (IcTuuhI liy Aristotle th(‘ reprc'senhi- 
tion (as opposed to the narration) of a, comphded action, com- 
manding or illustrious in its chara,ci<‘r ; the language ]x*ing 
])oetically plea, sing; and with the moral (‘{ha;!, ol’ ])urllying the 
passions g<.;nera,liy, l)y means of ihe two spc'cial ])assicuis — .Pity 
and Eear. 

The act-ion in Trag(;dy was originally takem from, those 
i;alamitous ineidents oi* human lil’e, whert; Mu; suifering in- 
tlicied is not in any ]»roporti()n to the desert of tlu' actors. 
The painful elfect oi‘ this spcu'tacle was redi'cmed, in D’agtM.lvj 
by Poetic arts ; liy Theoltgical explanations ; by Mu' displays 
of lumuiri nobleness in tmduring caJamity ; by inspiring IJity ; 
])V the moral lesson of Fear, circumspt^cl ion, ami subuii.ssiou ; 
and by sele{;Mug iiu;i(U‘nt.s not too horrihU; to b«‘ so reiieeiiu*d. 
In comnumting on ihe tU.linii-iuu ol’ Aristotle, Kanies remarks, 
tint the happii‘si,- subject of a, tragedy wouhl 1 h; a,- man o!‘ in- 
tegrity falling into a, grea,t misrortune by t he eommitial of some 
inuoct;ut action, which he is led in souu,; way to suppose 
(irimlnak ’'idu.; hci-o would inspire |)ity to the full, whik; his 
xnisrortune w-uuhl siinmlate a salutary (lrt;a.d rk’ t;vil possi- 
bilities. 

AristoihJs definition ajiplies best to what is (salkMi tiu; 
High Tragedy-~™a.ncient and modern; as (Edipus and iicar. 
Tho ancient Tragedy had a, Lyrical mixture, —tlie Idiurie por- 
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tions — ^but distinct tbrongliont, and not interwoven witli the 
action ; being uttered bj the chorus in the capacity of specta- 
tor, and giving vent to the feelings inspired by the action in 
its progress. This disappears in the modern drama; the 
lyrical portions in Shakespeare are incorporated with the 
piece. Alfieri, who, of all tragedians, kept most within a rigid 
type prescribed by himself, wholly rejected the lyrical ingre- 
dient. Goethe makes great use of it in Faust ; and Byron, as 
we might expect, brings it into especial prominence. The best 
modern reproduction of the classical type is Samson Ag'onistes. 
In the high Tragedy, the purpose is to show how men must 
bend to the stringerit conditions of humanity, and to the dis- 
pensation of the higher powers ; conse(][uently, there is no care 
for a happy termination. 

The more moderate Tragedy^ while retaining tragic ele- 
ments and situations, allows happy conclusions, when the 
actors have been sufficiently immersed, and all but over- 
whelmed, in trials and dangers ; thus permitting scope for 
poetical justice ; as in the Winter’s Tale, Measure for Mea- 
sure, the ISTew Way to pay old Debts, &c. 

The subjects of Tragedy are as wide as the Epic subjects : 
— the high Ideal, the Bomantic, the Historic, the Common- 
Life Tragedy. 

(2.) Comedy. Comedy is admitted on all hands to be the 
adaptation of the Dramatic form to yield the pleasures of the 
Ludicrous, in company with as many other pleasing effects as 
are compatible with it. This was substantially the view of 
Aristotle, as it is the practice of all comic poets. 

The Old Comedy among the Greeks, the earliest form of 
it, was coarse invective, broad farce and caricature, highly per- 
sonal, and turned to political purposes. The Middle and New 
Comedy dealt with characters and manners by types, classes 
or ranks ; a form repeated in modern times ; being well ex- 
emplified in Moliere and in Ben Jonson. 

The comic personages of Shakespeare are men rather than 
class-representations. Among the recognised varieties of 
Comedy, are the Genteel Comedy, the Low Comedy, the 
Farce, the Travesty or Mock Heroic. 

The English Drama has allowed the mixture of Tragedy 
and Comedy in the same piece. 

Another variety of the Drama is the Mask ; or Bomantic 
Adventure, with supernatural personages — Fairies, Giants, 
Monsters, &c. 
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Tlie Opera constitutes a distinct species modified by its 
being sung. 

The Dramatic element appears wherever the personages of 
a piece are in earnest, energetic, and responsive communica- 
tion ; and when the poet is able to make this apparent in a 
very marked way. An animated debate in a public assemljly, 
a polemic through the press, wherein the coutciiding parties 
decidedly act and re-act upon one another, to persuade, to 
conciliate, to teriify, to enrage, — contain the essence of the 
drama. 

Allusion has been made to Didacito Poktry, or poems witli 
the purpose of conveying Instruction, or of inculcating Mural 
Duty. Satire, or Satiric Poetry, is allied with Eloquence, the 
intention being to vituperate, to vilify, to lash, or it may bo 
also to refoinn, the victims. The Satiiast of antiquity con- 
ceived himself to be a moral imcacbcr or reformer, or as lifting 
a testimony against the vices of liis age. Such, were Horace 
and Juvenal. Erasmus and Bucliaiuin laid large S(;opc for 
satire in the ago of the Reformation. j\iajiy of our recent 
poets have plied the weapon. Wo need but name ] hitler, 
Dryden, Swift, Pope, Arbiitlmot, Chureliill, Ihunis, Jiyron. 
The subjects are various ; Religious Hypocrisjq Political ilere- 
lictioii, Literary Pretensions, and the failings ol mankind 
generally. 


VERSIFICATION. 


The true metrical character of English poetry depends 
upon the regular recurrence of similarly acc;euted syllables at 
short intervals. Also, it is notimpro})or to describe as metrical 
the much-used arts of Rhyme, Alliteration, <tc., but not being 
to the same extent indispensable to the poetic form, tliesc are 
better treated apart and in subordination. 


METRE. 

In Greek and Latin, the general rhytlim of tlic language, 
and the recurrence of emphasis at dcliiiite intervals consti- 
tuting metre, were to a great extent determined according to 
the length of the syllables. In English, the classical rules for 
fixing the length of syllables do "not hold, nor in any way 
affect the place of the accent in proimiiciation. When the 
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accent is found to recur at regular interyals within a number 
of words or syllables, as in these examples — 

He plants' [ Ms foot'|steps in' [ tlie sea' — 

What' though you | tell' me each | gay' little | rover — 

each of the groups receives the name of a Measure. We have 
different measures according to the extent of the groups and 
the place of the accent within them. 

Between two accented Syllables in English words, there 
can lie one, or two, but not more than two, unaccented 
syllables. This applies either to single words, or to groups or 
successions of words. Consequently, under any arrangement, 
the first accent must occur not beyond the third syllable ; and, 
if only one unaccented syllable intervenes, not beyond the 
second. Within these limits, five distinct positions, giving 
rise to five measures, are possible ; tw'O, where the accent re- 
curs on alternate syllables, three where the accent recurs on 
every third syllable. These positions and measures get the 
names Dissyllabic and Trisyllabic, and are typified by single 
words like these — (1) a'ble; (2) ago'; (3) pret'tily; (4) dis- 
cern'ing ; (5) reprimand'. 

The various regularly accented groups, or measures, which 
involve these different recurrences, are repeated to form verses. 
A verse (which commonly assumes the form of a siugle line, 
though not always) is determined in length according to the 
number of the repetitions. These, for practical purposes, are 
seldom less than two (the dimeter), or more than eight. Often, 
in the case of the 1st and 3rd measures, in which the accent 
falls on the first syllable, the last measure of the verse is 
shortened by the omission of the unaccented part; in like 
manner, the closing unaccented syllable of the 4th measure 
may drop away. On the other hand, the 2nd and 5th, accent- 
ing on the last, may be supplemented at the end by an addi- 
tional unaccented syllable forming no part of any new measure. 
Licenses are admissible in all. Occasionally it happens that 
one measure, as for example, the 1st, is introduced into a verse 
made up of the 2nd ; variety and greater emphasis being 
thereby obtained. This liberty is taken still more frequently 
in the Trisyllabic measures, where, too, the dropping out of 
unaccented syllables and the insertion of supernumeraries in 
any part of the verse, are far horn uncommon. The inter- 
change of dactyls, anapsests, and spondees in certain of the 
classical metres, is a parallel case. 
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Here follow some Examples of the most common verses in 
the different measures. The use of the ancient descriptive 
epithets is abandoned, because of their evident incongruity, 
except to designate in a genei-al way the measures themselves. 

I. Dissyllabic Measures. 

1. The Eirst, or Trochaic, Measure. 

Hope' is I ban'ish’d 
Joys' are | van'isb’d — 

Gea'tle | riv'er, | gen'tle | ri'ver 

Lo' tby I streams' are | stain’d' with | gore' — 

And'tbe I ra'ven, I ne'ver | flit'ting, | still' is | sifting, [ still' is | sifting 
On' the 1 pal'lid | bust' of \ Pallas ] jusf albove my ] cbam'ber | doof— 

The trochaic measure has a light tripping movement, and 
is peculiarly fitted for lively subjects, although the examples 
now quoted are of a different kind. It is employed largely in 
simple nursery rhymes. 

2. The Second, or lambic, Measure. 

The strains' | decay' 

And melf | away' — 

For in' | my mind' | of all' | mankind' 

I love' j but you' | alone' — 

0 Cal'ledon'lia, stem' | and wild' — 

And found' [ no end', | in wan'jd’ring ma'|zes lost' — 

Such as' I crea'|tion’s dawn' | beheld' | thou roll'|est now'— 

The spa'Icious fir'jmamenf 1 on high' | and all' | the blue' | ethe'lreal sky' 

The lambic measure, being the least elevated, is most easily 
kept up. It is therefore in very common use, and is pecu- 
liarly adapted for long poems. 

II. Trisyllabic Measures. 

1. The Third, or Dactylic, Measure. 

Take' her up | ten'derly 
Liff her with ] care' — 

Thou' who art ] beafing my j buckler and ) bow' — 

Strongly it | bears' us ajlcng' in 1 swell'ing and^ | lim'itless | biU'ows. 
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,2. The Pourth, or Amphibrachic, Measure. 

TEe black' bands j came o'ver 
The Alps' and | the snow' — 

IMy coirr'sers | are fed' with | the light'ning, 

They drink' with | the whirl'wind’s stream' — 

There came' to [ the shore' a | poor ex'ile | of E'rin, 

The dew' on | his thin' robe [ was hea-v'y | and chill' — 

3 . The Fifth, or Anapaestic, Measure. 

To the fame' | of your name' — 

See the snakes' | that they rear', 

^ How they hiss' j in the an^ — 

Shall vic'ltor exult/ | or in death' [ be laid low', 

With his back' | to the field', 1 and his feet' [ to the foe' — 

All the Trisyllabic measures have a quicker movement than 
b-B Dissyllabic, owing to the greater number of unaccented 
yllables ; they are characterized in the main by rushing impe- 
tiosity. Mention has been already made of their readiness to 
Amit irregularities, and to change places. Indeed, they can 
icarcely be called distinct measures ; thus the fourth, for 
jxample, shows clear traces of dactylic rhythm. We might 
scan the last-quoted specimen thus : — 

There I came' to the | shore' a poor | ex'ile of Erin, 

The I dew' on his | thin' robe lay | heav'y and chill' — 

snaking the first syllables of the lines unemphatic, on the prin- 
ciple of the anacrusis^ or back-stroke, of the classical metres. 
W e Have then verses of properly dactylic measure, the one 
Lime leading continuously on to the next. The rarity of the 
pure dactylic measure in English is no longer a matter of 
wonder, seeing it is thns found so often disguised. 

Coleridge’s Christabel, and some of Byron’s poems, are 
written in a metre disposed in lines varying in length from 
seven to twelve syllables, but always containing four accented 
positions ; thus : — 

I won'|der’d what' | might ail' | the bird'; 

Eor no'l thing near' | it could' | I see', 

Save the grass' | and green herhs' 1 underneath' | the old tree'. 

Though Coleridge called this a new. principle, the only thing 
new was the systematic execution. 

Alliteration. 

When Metre is understood in its most comprehensive sense 
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as ^ tlie recurrence within certain intervals of syllables similarly 
affected,’ Alliteration, which means the recurrence at short 
intervals of the same initial letter, may be described as a me- 
trical ornament. Attempted, more or less, in the poetry of 
almost all languages, it was especially used, ^s the main feature 
of versification, in the Old German, Anglo- feaxon, and Scandi- 
navian poetry. According to strict usage, two, or three, words 
in one line, and one word in the next, began with the same 
letter ; as is seen in this extract from the well-known poem of 
the 14th century. Piers Ploughman : 

There preached a joardoner 
As he a priest were ; 

.Srou^ht forth a Zitill 
With many bishops’ seals. 

Although the effect of alliteration cannot well have been con- 
sciously sought after in later English poetry, it is curious to 
note how often it is found, even to perfection, in tlie verses of 
Milton, Coleridge, Shelley, Tennyson, <fec. A few examples 
may be given : 

Of man’s /irst disobedience, and the/rmt 
Of that/orbidden tree, whose mortal taste — 

The /air freeze Z/lew; the white /oam /lew, 

The /arrow /ollowed free . — 

Like a .<7lowworm golden 
In a i^ell of dew — 

And on a sudden, lo ! the ?evel /ako 
And the Zong glories of the winter moon. 

That there is something naturally pleasing in sucli conjunc- 
tions, is evident from their frequency in current saying-s and 
proverbs. For instance : ‘Life and limb,’ ‘ Watch and ward,’ 
'Man and mouse,’ 'Far fowls have fair feathers.’ An ex- 
treme case of Alliteration is found in the line ; 

Let lovely lilacs line Lee’s lonely lane, 

where every syllable begins alike. (See Dr. Longmuir’s 
Edition of Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary, p. xxix.) 

Rhyme. 

Rhyme also can he called metrical in the wide sense, as 
determining a recurrence of sound in the closing syllable or 
syllables of different verses. It is a poetical ornament pecu- 
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iiar to poetry subsequent to tlie classical period, and by no 
means universally employed. The blank verse, in which so 
much of English poetry is written, discards it altogether. 
Possibly it was a sense of the comparative paucity of Bng~ 
lishr hymes, as well as veneration for classical models, that 
caused Ben Jonson, Milton, and others, to rebel against its 
fetters. Rhyme, however, is so pleasing- and so easily under- 
stood, as to stand higher than any other poetical artifice 
in popular estimation. The existence of so-called doggerel 
verses is a rude testimony^ to its power. Three conditions are 
required in a perfect rhyme of -two syllables. 

1. The vowel- sound and what — if anything — ^follows it, 
must be the same in both : lo?iy, song ; sea, free. 

2. The articulation before the vowel-sound must be dif- 
ferent : ^reen, spleen ; call, /all, all. The letter li is not con- 
sidered a distinct articulation ; /^.eart, art are improper rhymes. 

3. Both must be accented : try', sigh' ; not tnj\ bright'/y. 
As rhyme depends upon sound only, the spelling is of no con- 
sequence : bear, hare, are rhymes ; not so bear, fear. Rhymes 
are single : as plain, grain ; double : as glo-ry, sto-iy ; or 
triple^ as read-i-ly, stead-i-ly. In double and triple rhymes, 
the last syllables are unaccented, and are really appendages to 
the true rhyming sound, which alone fulfils the conditions laid 
down above : culminate, ful'minate. 

Rh}nnes are not confined to the close of separate verses, 
but are sometimes found in the middle and at the end of the 
same verse. Some lines from Shelley’s Cloud will illustrate 
both cases : — 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting 
From the seas and the streams ; 

I bear light sJiade for the leaves when laid 
In theii’ noon-day dreams. 

Repetitions of like vowel-sounds, where other conditions 
of perfect rhyme are neglected, get the name of Assonances. 
These have no regular place in English poetry, as they have 
in some other languages, hut they are occasionally found in- 
stead of rhymes in old ballads. ^ Eor example : — 

And Cloudosly lay ready there in a cart, 

East hound, both foot an^ hand; 

And a strong rope about his uec£, 

All ready for to hanf. 

Two lines or verses rhyming together in succession form a 
couplet ; three, a triplet or terceL Groups of four lines, which 

16 
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may rhyme in various combinations, are called quatrains. A 
stanza is the least group of lines involving all the peculiarities 
of metre and arrangement of rhymes characteristic of the 
piece where it enters. 


KINDS OP VEESE. 

The elements for constructing the various kinds of verse 
common in English poetry, have now been mentioned. They 
are the five measures repeated in lines of varying length ; 
not seldom compounded with one another \ occasionally made 
harmonious by alliteration ; and in most kinds of poetry fitted 
with a rhyming close. The Ehyme, by its very nature, de- 
manding at least two lines or verses, practically determines 
what special forms the versification shall assume ; in the ab- 
sence of rhyme, the versification is complete within the single 
line. 

This last case, of simple unrhymed metrical combination, 
is best disposed of by itself, before the more intricate rhymed 
forms are noticed. It is the Blank Verse, called also Heroic, 
and belongs to English literature. The name Heroic arises 
from its constant employment in the High Epic, where it 
takes the place of the classical hexameter. It is composed of 
five lambic measures, as seen in the appended extract from 
Milton — 

High on' I a throne' | of roy'jal State/ | which far' 

Out shone' | the wealth' | of Or'|muz and' | of Ind', 

Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric peaid and gold — 

Young, Thomson, Wordsworth, and Tennyson, also make 
use of Blank Verse, although the lines of each have a distinct 
ring or rhythm, dependent for the most part upon their 
management of the natural pauses. 

In the Drama, a somewhat looser form of Blank Verse is 
in common use, varied occasionally by rhyming couplets. 
Frequently the verse is hypermetrical by one, or even two 
syllables. Thus : — 

Most pojtent, grave, | and rev’ [rend Si|gniors ; 

My vejry nolble and | approv’d j goodmaslifers — 

The combinations that are formed to meet the necessities, 
or gain the advantage, of Ehyme, are so exceedingly nume- 
rous, that it will be impossible to allude to more than a few of 
the common forms, associated with well marked kinds of com- 
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position. In these the Iambic measure is found largely to 
preponderate. 

lambic Octosyllabics^ of four measures, or eight syllables, in 
couplets rhyming at the close. As — 

Lord Mar |mion turn’d/ | well was" | his need' 

And dash’d' | the row'| els in' | his steed' 

This form is employed in Byron’s Tales, in Hudibras, &c. 
Scott varies it often by lines of sir syllables, or runs it into 
triplets. Other poets write triplets in stanzas. Quatrains ‘in 
stanzas, rhyming by couplets or alternately, are exceedingly 
common. 

Heroic Couplets, five iambic measures rhymed. 

Know well 1 thyself | presume [ not G-od | to scan ; 

The pro I per stujdy of | mankind | is man. 

Chaucer, Dryden, Pope, Cowper, &c., use this metre. Like 
the last, it is occasionally run into triplets, which may form 
stanzas. 

Several more complex combinations are formed out of 
rhyming heroics. 

A stanza of four lines, rhyming alternately, is the Elegiac 
Metre, found in Gray’s Elegy, Dryden’s Annus MiTahilis, &c. 
Let not I Amhi|tion mock | their nse|ful toil, 

Their home |ly joys, | and des| tiny [ obscure; 

Nor granjdeur hear ] with a | disdain |ful smile. 

The short | and simlple an|Dals of j the poor. — 

Seven heroic lines, the first five rhyming at intervals and 
the two last in succession, give the Bhyme Royal of Chaucer 
and the Elizabethan writers. 

But, oh I the dole|ful sight I that then | we see 
We turned our look, and on the other side 
A grisly shape of Famine mought we see : 

With greedy looks, and gaping mouth, that cried 
And roared for meat, as she should there have died : 

Her body thin and bare as any bone, 

"Whereto was left nought but the case alone. — 

Eight heroics, the first six rhyming alternately and the last 
two in succession, compose the Italian Ottava Rima. This 
combination is found in translations, and in Don Juan. 

The othler father had | a weak|lier | child. 

Of a soft cheek, and aspect delicate ; 

But the hoy bore up long, and with a mild 
And patient spirit held aloof his fate ! 

Little he said, and. now and then he smiled 
As if to win a part from off the weight 
He saw increasing on his father’s heart, 

With the deep deadly thought that they must part. 
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The Sonnet consists of fourteen lines of ten syllables with 
a peculiar arrangement of the rhymes, not, however, always 
strictly observed. 

The S]:>enserian stanza of Spenser, Beattie, and Byron, is 
an English combination of eight heroics rhyming at intervals, 
and followed by a rhyming Alexandrine of twelve syllables. 

The liion would | not leave | her de Isolate, 

But with her went along, as a strong guard 

Of her chaste person, and a faithful mate 
Of her sad troubles and misfortunes hard : 

Still when she slept, he kept both watch and ward ; 

And when she waked, he waited diligent 
With humble service to her will prepared ; 

Trom her | fair eyes | he took 1 comman| dement, 

And evjer by | her looks | conceiv|ed her | intent. 

The Alexandrine^ of six iambic measures, and rhyming in 
couplets, is employed by itself in Drayton’s Polyolbion. 

Seven iambic measures, rhyming in couplets, form the 
common Service metre of ]}sahns and hymns, and also the 
Ballad metre. 

Lord, thou | hast been | our dwel|liDg place || in gen|era|tions all, 

Before | thou evlerhad’st | brought forth || the mounj tains great | or small. 

As the pause falls regularly after the fourth measure, it is 
customary to write the couplet as a stanza of four lines ; in 
the following example, the first and third lines are made to 
rhyme : 

Soft as the dew from heaven descends, 

His gentle accents fell ; 

The modest stranger lowly bends, 

And follows to the cell. 

A single example of Trochaic Combination may be qnoted. 

Onward, onward may we press 
Through the path of duty ; 

Virtue is true happiness, 

Excellence, true beauty. 

Minds are of celestial birth ; 

Make we then a heaven of earth. 

Great as is the number of existing models, English poets 
have still large scope for new and original combinations. 
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EXTEACTS ANALYSED. 


I. The following (from Forbes’s Ti'ayels through the Alps) 
is a striking example of the Allegory, or protracted compari- 
son (p. 17). I shall employ it farther in illustrating other 
points connected with style, and, in so doing, will suggest 
certain improvements in the expression. There is tinavoid- 
ably a frequent repetition of ‘ it ’ and ‘ its ; ’ but, in several 
instances, a slight alteration of structure will allow them to 
be omitted. 

1 . Poets and philosophers have delighted to compare the 
course of human life to that of a river ; perhaps a still apter 
simile might he found in the history of a glacier.” This 

sentence is well constructed for bringing out with emphasis 
the main subject — the glacier; the first half is preparatory, 
and properly ends with the balancing subject — a river. A 
few minute alterations might he suggested : — ‘ Poets and 
pkilosophers ’ are somewhat too prominently placed consider- 
ing their subordinate position ; and the clumsy addition ‘ that 
of’ may be dispensed with. “ It has been the delight [custom, 
habit, practice] of poets and philosophers to compare the 
course of human life to a river, &c.” 

2. “ Heaven descended in its origin, it yet takes its mould 

and conformation from the hidden womb of the mountains 
which brought it forth.” Or: — “In origin heaven de- 

scended, it yet takes mould and conformation from the hidden 
womb of the mountains that brought it forth.” 

3. “ At first soft and ductile, it acquires a character and 
firmness of its own, as an inevitable destiny urges it in its 
onward career.” “ At first soft and ductile, the mass ac- 
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quires a special character and firmness, as inevitable destiny 
urges its onward career/’ 

4. “ Jostled and constrained bj the crosses and ineqnali- 
“ ties of its prescribed path, hedged in by impassable barriers 
“ which fix limits to its movements, it yields groaning to its 

fate, and still travels forward seamed with the scars of many 
“ a conflict with opposing obstacles.” An example of strength- 
through the description of vast forces at work, rendered im- 
pressive by apt and unhackneyed metaphors. The participial 
construction is again happily made use of. The last words 
‘ with many opposing obstacles,’ add to the power of the pas- 
sage, only on the supposition that the previous word ‘ conflict ’ 
does not suggest the multiplicity and many-sidedness of the 
opposition that is encountered. 

5. “ All this while, although wasting, it is renewed by an 
“ unseen power — it evaporates, but is not consumed.” It 
might be hypercritical to object to the mixed metaphor, ‘ con- 
sumed,’ seeing that the original meaning is seldom thought 
of in its multifarious applications ; there is, however, a cer- 
tain discord in joining* it with the scientifically literal word 
‘ evaporate.’ In other respects, the clause is an agreeable 
iteration, and fills up the cadence of the sentence. 

6. “ On its surface it bears the spoils which, during the 
“ progress of its existence, it has made its own ; — often 

weighty burdens devoid of beauty or value, — at times pre- 
“ cious masses, sparkling with gems or with ore.” -A new 
circumstance to heighten the interest of the description, and 
add to the particulars of the comparison. In the first part, 
some changes might be made to save the repetition of the 
pronoun. “ On the surface are the spoils appropriated in the 
progress of (its) existence.” The second part illustrates one 
important use of the apposition clause, namely, to give special 
examples of a previous generality; it being desirable to in- 
clude such particulars, if possible, in the same sentence as 
the general. 

7. “ Having at length attained its greatest width and ex- 
“ tension, commanding admhation by its beauty and power, 
“ waste predominates over supply, the vital springs begin to 
‘‘ fail ; it stoops into an attitude of decrepitude ; — it drops 

the burdens, one by one, which it had borne so proudly 
“ aloft ; its dissolution is inevitable.” The language is well 
chosen for maintaining the strength of the description. Still, 
there is a certain looseness that might be remedied ; and the 
author has not escaped the snare, in grammar, of the partici- 
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pial construction. “ At lengtii attaining its greatest ampli- 
tude, commanding admiration by its power and beauty, it 
begins to decline ; tbe vital springs fail ; waste predominates 
over nourishment [‘ supply ’ is too literal] ; it stoops into de- 
crepitude, — drops, one by one, the burdens it had borne so 
proudly aloft, — approaches to dissolution.” 

8. “ But as it is resolved into its elements, it takes all at 
once, a new, and livelier, and disembarrassed form : — from 
“ the wreck of its members it arises, ‘ another, yet the same,’ 
— a noble, full-bodied, arrowy stream, which leaps rejoic- 
“ ing over the obstacles which before had staid its progress, 
“ and hastens through fertile valleys towards a freer existence, 
and a final union in the ocean with the boundless and the 
“ infinite.” The force of the description is here more remark- 
able than the suitableness of the comparison. A few minor 
amendments may be suggested. In being resolved into its 
elements, it takes of a sudden, a new, a disembarrassed, and 
livelier form : — from the wreck of its members it arises, ‘ an- 
other, yet the same as a noble, full-bodied, arrowy stream, it 
leaps rejoicing over the obstacles that had once hemmed it in, 
and hastens through fertile tracks [‘ valleys ’ too literal] to- 
wards a freer existence, and a final union with the element 
[‘ ocean’ literal] of the boundless and the infinite.’ 

The laws of the paragraph are here fully complied with. The 
opening sentence brings forward the subject. The other sen- 
tences -ai’e arranged on the parallel construction : the requisite 
variety being obtained without inverting the subject and pre- 
dicate. The close of each sentence is occupied with a phrase 
suitable to the place of emphasis. The whole paragraph moves 
on to a climax. 

II The following is part of Locke’s illustration of the decay 
of our mental acquisitions. It exemplifies figures of Simih- 
tude profusely applied to the mind ; the production of Feeling 
or Pathos, so as to impart human interest in scientific Exposi- 
tion ; and various minute points in the structure of the Sen- 
tence and the Paragraph. 

1. “The memory of some men is tenacious, even to a 
“ miracle [slightly hyperbolical] (but) ‘yet’ there seems to 

** A parenthesis occurring in the quotations means that the word or 
■words enclosed might he left out. The words in single inverted commas 
are words proposed to be inserted, sometimes in the room of others to be 
left out, and sometimes as a pure addition. The original text will be 
kno-wn by including the words in parentheses, and omitting those in in- 
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“ be a constant decay of all our ideas, cYen of those (which 
are) struck deepest, and in minds the most retentive ; (so 
‘‘ that) if they be not sometimes renewed by repeated exercise 
of the senses or ‘ by ’ reflection on (those kinds of objects 
“which) ^ on the objects that’ at lirst occasioned them, the 
“ print wears out, and at last there remains nothing* to be 
“ seen [pleonastic; omit last clause, or say hind at last no- 
“ thing remains.’]” 

Hero we liavo a variety of nieiaphors for expressing the 
intellectual function called memory. The scc(md .halt of tlio 
sentence, commencing alter the semi(‘olon, is a, mere ilei’ation of 
the other half, and should not ])o introduced l>y a, conjunction 
expressing consequence (hsotliat,’) or by any conjunetiou wliat- 
ever. 

2. “ Thus the ideas, as well as ‘ the’ clrildren of our youth, 
“often die before ns; and our minds i*epresent tons (those 
“ tombs to wliicli wc are approaching) M lie tomhs wc‘ are ap- 
“ preaching*,’ w* here thongli the brass (and) ‘or’ marble rc- 
“ main, (yet) the mseri])tions are ellaced by iinu‘, and tlio 
“ imagery moulders away.” .An a<linir(al str<»ke of fci'ling. 
It fullils all the condit ions of (‘tleciive pal lies. ^J'ho allu- 
sion, is to the ]K'rennia1 sulrjetd; of j)a,ihos; it is an originrd, or 
at least an nnliackneyi'd eonipaiison ; and tlu^ harmony orktH'p- 
ing is jierfeet. ‘And’ might, be dispeiisetl with, both al'ter tlio 
semicolon, tiiid hclbre the eonelading* clause, on the ground of 
iteration. 

o. “The picture's drawn in onr minds tire laid in fading 
“ colours, and, if not sonudimes refreshed, vtinlsh and disaj)- 
“ pear [tautology].” An additional illiisiraiion ; tlu^ keeping 
of the metaphors being still pr(‘servt‘d. d’he comma after 
‘ colours ’ iniglit be a semicolon ; tlio ‘and’ being (tmiit(*d on 
account of iteration. ‘ If not sometimes rt'freshed,’ might 1)0 
varied to ‘unless oc(;asionally i*efreslied, tln'v vanish- -.’ 

Tlie concluding long sentence passes utf into a physica.1 
explanation of the fact ol‘ decay. Ihfmg a distinct lla'iiu', of 
great im]joi*iniico and dilliculty, it sh(.)nld have been tlu^ sub- 
ject of a sc])arate paragra])h. “ Jiow much the constitution of 
“ our l) 0 (.lies, and tlu; m;d<o of our animal spirits ai*i' coma:u*iied 
“ in tliis, and, wliether the tc'inper ol' the In-ain malu's this ditfe- 
“ rence, that in some it retains the characters drawn on it like 
“marble,.!, shall not lierc; cmpiii’c; though it iiiay seem pro- 
“ bablc, that the constitiitiou of the laxly does soiiietinies 
“influence the memory; since wc ofteutinuis iiud a disease 
“ quite strip the mind of ail its ideas, and the flames of a fever 
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‘‘ iri a few days calcine all tliose' images to dust and coninsR)!!, 
‘‘ whicli seemed to be as lasting, as if graved oii marble. 
There are various defects in this sentence. It contauus inaiier 
for two. “ I do not here enquire how tar our Ijodily coii.Ntitu- 
tion and animal spirits [tautology to fill rip the ineania!^- j are 
concerned in the effect, or whether the temper of the hraiii is 
so various that in one man it retains the characters diaun tm 
it, as if on marble, and in another no better than on sand. \\ e 
may, however, consider it probable that the consiitutioii of f lu* 
body to a certain extent influences memory lor AVC uiten ob- 
serve that a disease will strip the mind, of all its ideas, and the 
flames of a fever in a few days calcine to dust ami coulusiou 
images apparently as lasting as if graved on marble. 

III. In the FJiUosojphj of Ehetorio, Campbell gives a good 
example of the Allegory, as it may be admitted into luodern 
composition. The passage may also be used to exe 2 iij>li!y other 
important features of style. 

1. These two qualities, therefore, Probaiuli'I v jind Pi/AUsi- 
BiLiTY, (if I may be indulged a little in the a-ik'gorie siylo)* 
I shall call sister- graces, daughters of the same lollito’ fb;- 

Avho is the progeny of Meynorij^ tlic iirsf.-bnrn and 
‘‘ heir of Sensed This sentence commences pro{)erly witli 
what is the principal subject both of the sentence and of f.lie 
enthe paragraph. The ending is not so good ; the f wo con- 
cluding clauses do not give the prominent featnro in IIk! pre- 
dicate (‘ sister-graces, daughters of Experience’) l)uf (‘crtain 
subordinate or explanatory facts. It might not/ fjc; easy (n 
remedy this entirely, but the following amondnieiifi goes a cn*- 
tain way : — “I shall call sister-graces, daughters of {he sanu* 
father Experience, himself the progeny of hienu)ry, ii'hn was 
the first-born and heir of Sense.” As the two clauses arc al 
present constructed, the second seems as if in ii]>posi{ion to flu* 
first. If it were not for the objection to rnul fipl viog paren- 
theses, the two clauses might he cast into the pa rent hot ic f’orng 
so as still to leave the place of emphasis to tiie essential pari 
of the predicate. 

2. ^ “These daughters Experience had by dilFeren!/ inoiliersd’ 
A suitable inversion to maintain the princijuvl subject, in its 
place; also a foim of explicit reference (p. lid.) 

3. “The elder is the offspring of Heasov, flm younger is 
“the child of FancyF The variation from ‘offspring’ to 
‘child,’ so obviously made for the sake of tlu^ vnrietv, un'chi 
have been avoided ; moreover, there is a defect in iH..lstatTug 

Author’s parenthesis. 
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wliicli of tlie two, — Probability or Plausibility — is tbe elder ; 
tbe reader is left to infer tbe autboPs intention from tbe fact 
that Probability is named first. We might say, “ Probability, 
tbe elder, is tbe child of Reason ; Plausibility, tbe younger, the 
child of Pancy.” 

4. “ Tbe elder, regular in (her) features, and majestic both 
in shape and ‘^in’ mien, is admirably fitted (for command- 
ing) ‘ to command ’ esteem, and even (a religious) veneration ; 

“ tbe younger, careless (?), blooming, sprightly, is (entirely) 
“ ^altogether’ formed for captivating tbe heart and (engaging) 

^ inspiring ’ love.” Tbe word ‘j^careless,’ as placed here, is out 
of harmony ; it would perhaps be better as a contrast or re- 
servation ; ^ tbe younger blooming and sprightly, but careless.’ 
Were not tbe two concluding expressions tautological (al- 
though an admissible tautology), ‘ engaging ’ should be pre- 
ceded by ‘ for.’ 

5. “ The conversation of each is entertaining and instruc- 
“ tive, but in different ways.” Otherwise, “ Both are in 
conversation entertaining and instructive, but in different 
ways ; ” the principal subject is ‘ both,’ and ‘ conversation ’ be- 
longs to the predicate. I conceive, however, that the emphatic 
part of tlie predicate is ‘ entertaining and instructive,’ which 
ought, therefore, to be placed last. (Sentence, § 22.) 

Sages seem to think that there is more instruc- 
“ tion to be (gotten) ‘ got ’ from the just observations of the 
elder ; almost all are agreed that there is more entertain- 
“ ment in the lively sallies of the younger.” There is an 
inversion of the order, in opposition to the Second Rule 
of the Paragraph, evidently for the sake of variety. To 
make the matter worse, the place of honour at the begin- 
ning is occupied by a subordinate word. It seems to 
be the opinion of sages, that the just observations of the 
elder contribute most to our instruction *, it is agreed by al- 
most all, that the lively sallies of the younger have more 
entertainment.” ‘Elder’ and ‘younger’ are stiU in the place 
of prominence. 

7. “ The principal companion and favourite of the first is 
“ Truth, but whether Truth or Fiction share most in the favour 
“ of the second it were often difficult to say.” The ‘ one’ and 
the ‘other,’ should be used, before having recourse to the 
‘ first’ and the ‘ second.’ Or it might be now allowable to re- 
peat the names, which would render easy the amendment of 
the order. “ Probability’s principal companion and favourite 
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is Truth; but it is often difficult to say wbetber Plausibility 
prefers Truth or FictionT 

8. “ Both are naturally well-disposed, and even friendly to 
“ Vi7iue, but the elder is by muck tbe more steady of the two 
“ [E-edundancy : ^ much tbe steadier’]; tbe younger, tbougb 
“ perhaps not less capable of (doing) good, is more easily 

corrupted, and bath sometimes basely turned procuress to 
“ vice.” Tbe order here is unexceptionable. 

9. “ Tbougb rivals, they have a sisterly affection to each 
“ other, and love to be together.” ^To each other’ appears 
pleonastic after ‘ sisterly affection.’ This sentence is a good 
example of variation of form, attained without violating tbe 
proper order of tbe parts, 

10. “ Tbe elder, sensible that (there are but) few (who) 
can for any ^long’ time relish her society alone, is generally 

“ anxious that her sister ‘ should’ be of tbe party ; tbe younger, 
conscious of (her own) superior talents (in this respect) ‘for 
“ amusement,’ can more easily dispense with tbe other’s 
“ company.” 

11. “ ITevertbeless, when she is discoursing on great and 
“ serious subjects, in order to add weight to her words, she 
“ often quotes her sister’s testimony, which she knows is 
“ better credited than her own, a compliment that is but 
“ sparingly returned by the elder.” This sentence is a con- 
tinuation of the second member of the previous sentence, and 
should have made part of that member. If, as the author 
probably felt, it was too much to append in that way, the 
alternative was to commence a new sentence with the second 
part of the previous one. There is no harm in occupying two 
successive sentences with a balanced comparison or contrast; 
■while tbe present arrangement contains an ambiguous refer- 
ence, and introduces a sentence not co-ordinate with the 
others. Taken by itself the present sentence is well arranged. 
A subordinate clause precedes the principal. The qualifying 
phrase ‘ in order to add weight to her words,’ precedes in close 
proximity the clause to be qualified. The relative clause 
‘ which she knows is better credited than her own,’ although a 
loose addition to the predicate, yet contains the gist and force 
of tbe assertion, and therefore comes properly last. The final 
clause, a compliment that is sparingly returned by the elder,’ 
is equivalent to a separate member — ‘ while the elder but 
sparingly returns the compliment,’ — important to be added, 
and, in its present form, given with a certain careless ease. 

12. 13. “Each sister hath her admirers. Those of the 
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“ younger are more numerous, tliose of the elder more con- 
stant.” The construction ‘that of,’ ‘those of’ should, in 
my opinion, if possible, be dispensed with. Moreover, it is 
not desirable to invert, as in this and in the following sentences, 
the order of naming the two sisters. “ Each is admired ; the 
elder with greater constancy, the younger by the larger circle.” 

14, 15. “In the retinue of the former, you will find the 
“ young, the gay, the dissipated ; but these are not her only 
“ attendants. The middle aged, however, and the thoughtful, 
“ more commonly attach themselves to the latter.” There is 
no harm in occupying two sentences with the comparison ; 
but, in the present instance, one would not have been too 
prolix. We now see the evil effect of inverting the order ; 
it takes a special and needless effort of attention to interpret 
‘ former ’ as the younger, and ‘ latter ’ as the elder. Besides 
correcting this mistake, we should need to amend the order 
in other respects. “ The one has among her retinue, the young, 
the gay,. the dissipated (although not them alone) [an awkward 
appendage, making the sentence loose, and occupying the place 
of emphasis without being the most important fact] ; to the 
other, are more commonly attached the middle-aged and 
thoughtful.” 

16. “To conclude ; (something may be learned of charac- 
“ ters) ‘ as characters may in some degree he known ’ from 
“ the invectives of enemies, as well as from the encomiums of 
“ friends, those who have not judgment to discern the good 
“ qualities of the first-born [an elegant variation] accuse her 
“ of (dulness, pedantry, and stiffness) ‘ stiffness, pedantry, 
“ and dulness those who have not taste to relish the charms 
“ of the second [does not tally with ‘ first-born,’] charge her 
“ with (folly, levity, and falseness) ‘ levity, folly, and false- 
“ ness.’ ” It would he more in conformity with the law’s of the 
sentence thus : — “ the first-born is accused, by such as have 
no judgment to discern her good qualities, of stiffness, pe- 
dantry, and dulness ; the other is charged, by those unable to 
relish her charms, of levity, folly, and falseness.” 

17. “ Meantime, it appears to be the universal [a word of 
“ too much emphasis for light composition, say ‘ general,’ or 
“ ‘ common’] opinion of the impartial, and ‘ of’ such as (have 
“ been) ‘are’ best acquainted with both, that though the at- 
“ tractions of the younger (be) ‘ are ’ more irresistible at sight, 
“ the virtues of the elder will be longer remembered.” To 
bring out a climax, the inversion of the two sisters may be 
here excused, especially when the designations are unmistake- 
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able. The order of the sentence is that recommended above 
for *6 and 15. 

The passage as a whole realizes most of the laws of the 
Paragraph ; the main subject is clearly stated at the outset ; 
by a few amendments we can bring out the Parallel construc- 
tion ; the adhering strictly to the main theme realizes Unity. 
The only point to be considered is whether the particulars have 
a natural and easy continuity, such as to aid the memory and 
the comprehension of the whole ; or whether, in any case, there 
be Dislocation. The order of topics is, — (1) Parentage, (2) 
outward appearance, (3) conversation, (4) choice of com- 
panions, (5) moral character, (6) sisterly affection and mutual 
deference, (7) characters of the admirers of each, (8) allega- 
tions of enemies, (9) intended summary and climax. The 
chief instance of dislocation is perhaps the moral character, 
(5) which is placed between choice of companions and sisterly 
affection ; a better situation might be between 7 and 8, after 
social qualities, and before the allegations of enemies. It 
might also be advisable to place sisterly affection earlier, say 
third (after outward appearance) ; the particulars connected 
with the social qualities generally, 3, 4, 7, . would then be 
brought together. 

lY. The next extract is from Cowley’s Essay on Cromwell, 
and illustrates various Rhetorical peculiarities. It is made 
impressive by the form of Interrogation, to which the only ob- 
jection is the length. The opening clause is an example of 
strength or elevation produced by an effective contrast and a 
powerful circumstance (‘ destruction of one of the most ancient, 
&c.’) ; it contains also an elegant condensation. Clauses 2, 3, 
4^ have the same union of contrast and circumstance. Clause 
5, ^ to trample upon them too ; ’ powerful metaphor ; a strong 
term (‘ spurn’) aptly used (Strength § 15). In 6, 7, we have 
keeping of metaphors, and these of a powerful kind : also ele- 
gant periphrasis (‘to set himself up,’ &c.) In 8, 9, 10, addi- 
tional particulars to aggrandize the picture, each containing a 
balanced statement. (11), ‘ to be feared and courted ’ illus- 
trates the vocabulary of strength (p. 62) ; the two expressions 
are tautological but add to the impression ; the second being a 
figure for raising the power of the first. (32), Strength by 
Metonymies. (13), Another striking contrast illustrating the 
Protector’s greatness. (14) The same : ‘ noble and liberal,’ 
admissible tautology. (15) The passage is now brought to 
a climax; the three remaining clauses rising in strength and 
grandeur of ideas and language to the close ; and bodying 
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forth in well-chosen terms the sublime of human greatness — 
reputation and immortality. 

Irrespective of the Rhetoric, the language is highly idio- 
matic and choice. It is also musical, and might be studied in 
connexion with the laws of Melody. 

‘ What can he more extraordinary than that a person of mean 

1 birth, no fortune, no eminent qualities of body, which have 
sometimes— or of mind, which have often— raised men to the 
highest dignities, should have the courage to attempt, and the 
happiness to succeed in so improbable a design, as the destruc- 
tion of one of the most ancient and most solidly founded mon- 

2 archies upon the earth ; that he should have the power or bold- 
ness to put his prince and master to an open and infamous 

3, 4 death ; to banish that numerous and strongly-allied family ; to 

5 do all this under the name and wages of a parliament : to tram- 
ple upon them, too, as he pleased, and spurn them out of doors 

6 when he grew weary of them ; to raise up a new and unheard- 

7 of monster out of their ashes ; to stifle that in the very infancy 
and set up himself above all things that ever were called sove- 

8 reign in England ; to oppress all his enemies by arms, and his 

9 friends afterwards by artifice ; to serve all parties patiently for 

10 awhile, and to command them victoriously at last ; to over-run 
each corner of the three nations, and overcome with equal fa- 
cility both the riches of the south and the poverty of the noifh ; 

11 to be feared and courted by all foreign princes, and adopted a 
^ 2 brother to the gods of the earth ; to call together parliaments 

with a word of his pen, and scatter them again with the breath 

13 of his mouth ; to be humbly and daily petitioned, that he would 
please to be hired, at the rate of two millions a year, to be the 
master of those who had hired him before to be their servant ; 

14 to have the estates and lives of three kingdoms as much at his 
disposal as was the little inheritance of his father, and to be as 

15 noble and liberal in the spending of them ; and lastly — for there 
is no end of all the particulars of his glory — to bequeath ah this 

16 with one word to his posterity ; to die with peace at home, and 
triumph abroad : to be buried among kings, and with more than 

17 regal solemnity ; and to leave a name behind him not to be ex- 
tinguished but with the whole world ; which, as it is now too 
little for his praises, so might have been, too, for his conquests, 
if the short line of his human life could have been stretched out 
to the extent of his immortal designs ?’ 

Y. The following passage from. Addison has often been 
commented on. 

1. “ Our sight is the most perfect and the most delightful 
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“ of all our senses.” As sight is the subject of the paragraph, it 
properly occupies the place of prominence at the beginning. 
The predicate is mere vague commendation ; such as it is, 
however, the stress does not fall upon the closing words ^ all 
our senses,’ but upon the previous epithets. Hence a better 
order would be “ Our sight is, of all our senses, the most per- 
fect and the most delightful,” or better still : — “ Of all our 
senses, sight is the most perfect and the most . delightful.” 
Moreover, this would be a good case for throwing the subject 
to the end of the sentence : “ The most perfect and delightful 
of all our senses is sight.” 

The sentence as it stands in the original is highly melo- 
dious. The melody is owing, first, to there being few abrupt 
consonants or harsh combinations. It arises, secondly, from 
the variety of the vowels. Thirdly, it depends on the rhythmi- 
cal construction, or the alternation of long and short, em- 
phatic and unemphatic sounds. Between every two emphatic 
syllables, there are two or three unemphatic to relieve the 
voice, while some of these may receive a partial emphasis at 
discretion. And, fourthly, the word ‘ senses ’ makes a good 
falling close. The word ‘ all ’ might be dispensed with as far 
as concerns the meaning ; but it is a great addition to the 
melody; having a liquid consonant as well as a vowel not 
already contained in the sentence, and supplying the want of 
a long emphatic syllable. ^ Our ’ is not strictly required by 
the meaning, but it helps the sound, and gives a slight unction 
of personality to the subject. 

2. “It fills the mind with the largest variety of ideas, con- 
“ verses with its objects at the greatest distance, and continues 
“ the longest in action without being tired or satiated with its 
“ proper enjoyments.” 

The principal subject is in its place, at the beginning. The 
three predicates are a series of balanced clauses, arranged as 
a climax ; the greater length of the last is one of the marks of 
its superior importance. The sentence explains and amplifies 
the foregoing, and needs no conjunction to introduce it ; the 
parallel construction makes the reference easy ; the ‘ it ’ has 
only one possible antecedent. The words are for the most 
part aptly chosen. As a metaphor for the occasion, ‘ fills the 
mind ’ is good and expressive ; ‘ largest variety of ideas ’ ought 
in strictness to be ^greatest variety,’ or ‘largest number J 
‘ Converses with its objects ’ is a slight personification. The 
concluding phrase, if rigidly scanned, shows tautology — ‘ tired 
or satiated,’ and redundancy — ‘with its proper enjoyments.’ 
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The melody may also be remarked on. There is a studied 
variety in the sound of the balanced clauses ; the verbs -are 
‘fills the mind,’ ‘ converses with/ ‘continues in action;’ the 
only fault is the sameness of ‘ converses ’ and ‘ continues.’ The 
nouns — ‘ideas,’ ‘distance,’ ‘action’ — are sudiciently varied. 
The closing words are an easy cadence — ‘ its proper enjoy- 
ments.’ 

o. “ The sense of feeling can indeed give us a notion of 
“ extension, shape, and all otlier ideas that enter at the eye, 
“ except colours ; but, at the same time, it is very much 
“ strained and eonfined in its operations to the number, bulk, 
“ and distance of its particular objects.” 

This is a contrasting or obverse statcraeiit, so nmcli valued in 
Exposition. Sight has been previously declared the most per- 
fect of the senses; and the aflirmatioii is now iterated l)y pat- 
ting forward one of the less perfect in contrast. In such 
obverse iteration, tlic rule of parallel construction still holds : 
‘feeling’ receives the ])lace corresponding to ‘sigiit.’ The 
connecting word ‘indeed’ is not a conj’ miction, but an ad- 
verbial qualification to prepare ihc way (by a certain amount 
of admission) for repc‘atiiig the main tiiesis on the olivcrse 
side. It is however mis])laced; it should follow ‘ ’rhe sense of 
iceling.’ Tlic whole clause might run thus : “ The sense of 
touch, indeed, e;vn give us ilui luitions of extension, shape, and 
ail other itlc.is that enter tlie eye, with the exception of colour.” 
The author’s piirase ‘except colours’ is too short for the im- 
portance of the exception. The ])i-epos!tiou ‘of’ should in 
strictness bo repeated before ‘shape,’ and lieforo ‘all other 
ideas hut tins would bo too cumbersome for Addison’s ta,stc. 
In such instances, it is good to evade the dilfieulty, liy adopt- 
ing a form that does not need a preposition ; as “ The sense of 
touch can ivipart extension, shape, and all ofhor ideas in 
which form, however, the expression is loss aceturate, as it is 
the “ 7/o//h;7.s’,” and not the properties that are iiujiarted. 

To pass to the second member. Tlie words ‘])iitatt]ie 
same tiTno ’ arc the correlative or answering phrase to ‘ indeed.’ 
We have nuiny such coiijfies: ‘ True ’ is answiu'cd by ‘still;’ 
‘ althougli ’ by ‘yet,’ ‘nevertheless,’ A-c. In the words, ‘ it is 
very much, strained and confiued in its o])era.tions,’-— tlic last 
pbra.se is happy ; but ‘ strained ’ is not an admissible tauto- 
logy, heing unsiiited to the moaning. The words that follow, 
^numheTj lnd!c.j and dldancc of its particular olijects’ consiitiitc 
a series of abstractions close together, wliich, although un- 
avoidable in scientific style,, is necessarily diliicult to compre- 
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hend, and therefore •unsuitable in popular composition. The 
claiit^o might hav-e been dispensed with ; or a little more am- 
plification might have been given to it, so as to afford time for 
realizing the abstractions : “ confined to things few in number 
small in size, and (near) ‘limited’ in distance.” As it stands,^ 
the palliating circumstances are, the great simplicity of the 
abstractions, and the iteration and expansion of them in the 
next sentence. 

4. “ Our sight seems designed to supply all these defects, 
and may be considered as a more delicate and diffusive kind of 
touLch, that spreads itself over an infinite multitude of bodies, 
comprehends the largest figures, and brings into our reach 
some of the most remote parts of the universe.” 

This sentence returns to the principal subject, and works 
up the contrast point by point ; also rising to a climax. After 
‘ diffusive kind of touch,’ we might have a semicolon ; what 
follows, is an explanatory opposition, and would be better com- 
raenced,. ‘ spreads itself;’ the relative ‘that’ is not suitable 
to the case. A few verbal changes might be suggested ; “ and 
may be considered a more delicate and diffused touch ; it 
spi’eads itself over an infinite multitude of bodies, comprehends 
the greatest atnplitudes, and brings within reach the remotest 
parts of the universe.” I omit ‘ some of the remotest,’ because 
rigid qualifications have a cramping effect when the feelings 
a^re to be roused. The author’s terms are well chosen, the 
variety in the balanced phrases, as well as the rhythm of the 
whole, contributing to the melody. 

5. “ It is tbis sense (which) ‘that’ furnishes the imagina- 
“ tion with its ideas ; so that, by the pleasures of the imagina- 

‘ tion or fancy^'^ (which I shall use promiscuously) I here mean 
such as arise from visible objects, either when we have them 
“ actually in our view, or when we call up their ideas into our 
minds by paintings, statues, ‘or’ descriptions, or any the 
like occasion.-” We here see the uses of our idiom ‘ it is,’ 
in imparting emphasis to a principal subject, and in varying 
the form of the sentence, so as to save the parallel construction 
of the paragraph. The ‘ so that ’ is too abrupt an inference : 
the transition might have been smoothed thus ‘ so much so 
that when we speak of the pleasures of the imagination, we 
really mean such as arise from visible objects.” The paren- 
thetic clause would be better thus : — “ imagination or fancy 
(I here use those terms promiscuously.)” The concluding 
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portion may be sligbtlj changed : “ either when we have them 
actually in view, or when we call up the ideas of iJicm, by 
paintings, statues, or descriptions.” ‘Them’ and ‘ tbe ideas 
of them’ are a better balance than ‘them’ and ‘their ideas.’ 

6. The next sentence is not well connected with the pre- 
vious. 

“ We cannot (indeed) have a single image in the fancy that 
“ did not make its first entrance through the sight ; Init (we 
“have) ‘what we have is’ the power of retainmg, altcriiig, 
“ and (compounding those images, which wo have once re- 
“ ceived) ‘ compounding the images once received ’ into all 
“ the varieties of picture and vision that arc most agreeable to 
“ the imagination: (for) ‘so that’ by this faculty a mau in a 
“ dungeon is capable of entei-taining himself with scenes and 
“ landscapes more beautiful than any that can be found in (lie 
“ whole compass of nature.” 

This is an explanatory or amplifying iteration of the first 
member of the previous sentence (‘It is this .sense Unit 
furnishes the imagination with its ideas’): tlio intervening 
portion is dislocated. But to suit the plan of the ])resent 
sentence, the one preceding should have boon comnieneed 
thus, “ Our imagination derives its ideas from this sense.” 
The drift of the new paragraph is no longer to illusii’afe, as a 
principal subject, Sight, but to explain imagination hy a 
reference to sight. This being supposed, the sentence now- 
quoted is a suitable expansion of the tlicmc. The (iisleeaied 
portion of the 5th sentence might he j^ut at the end of tlu? dth, 
as an inference or application, thus : — “ Wheu thert^fbr'e we 
speak of the pleasures of imagination or fancy, wt? mean svndi 
as arise from visible objects,” &c. Tlic two scntom;e.s would 
then be a continuous paragraph according to the author’s 
intention. 

The last member of the sentence is an Examph', under the 
theme of the paragraph, made forcible by contrast, and alto- 
gether calculated to impart pleasure, elation, and surprises 

YL The present passage is from Eobert Hall’s sermon en- 
titled Reflections on War. It illustrates various Figures, the 
structure of the Sentence, and some of the coiiditions oi‘ 
Strength and of Pathos. 

1. “ Though the whole race of man is doomed to dissolution, 

“ and we are all hastening to our long home ; yet;, at otieli 
“ successive moment, life and death seem to divide beiwi^en 
“ them the dominion of mankind, and life to have the largest 
“ share.” A preparation by contrast for what is to ibllaw. 
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The iteration in the first memlber, ‘ doomed to dissolution,’ 

‘ hastening to our long home,’ is intended to work up our 
pathetic feelings ; the effect depending not upon originality, 
but upon suitability to the occasion, and on variety, or our 
not having had the thought in our mind for some time previ- 
ous. The second member might be -slightly curtailed and 
more emphatically concluded : yet at each (successive) 

moment life and death hold a divided dominion, and the 
largest share seems owned by life.” 

2. “ It is otherwise in war; death reigns there without a 
‘‘ rival and without control.” Better perhaps thus : ‘‘ In war 
it is otherwise; there the reigning and uncontrolled power is 
death.” 

3. “ War is the work, the element, or rather the sport and 
“ triumph of death, (who glories) ‘ enabling him to glory ’ not 

only in the extent of his .conquest, but in the richness of 
“ his spoil.” This sentence is well formed for strength, in the 
choice of the words, in the variety of the sound, and in the 
alternation of the abrupt predicates at the commencement, 
with the lergthened clauses that conclude. 

It should be observed on these two last sentences, that 
while the author probably intended pathos, he really produces 
strength. Death is personifiled as a vast power and a great 
conqueror, and if we fancy ourselves out of the reach of his 
operations through war, we are little affected by terror ; hence 
the picture to us is pure sublimity (Strkngth, § 5). 

4. “In the other methods of attack, in the other forms 
“ which death assumes, the feeble and the aged, (who at best 
“ can live but a short time), are (usually) the victims ; here it 
“ is the vigorous and the strong.” The sentence is intended 
to be a contrast in itself, but it is wordy, and full of prosaic 
limitations, while the antithetic members are carelessly un- 
balanced. “ In the other forms of death, the victims are the 
feeble and the aged ; here they are the vigorous and the young,” 

5. “ It is remarked by an ancient historian, that in peace 
“ children bury their parents, in war parents bury their chil- 
“ dren ; nor is the difference small.” The interruption here 
is not out of keeping, and it detains the mind from hurrying 
too fast to the climax. It contains a good example of Balance 
coupled with true Antithesis. The mention of the ‘ ancient 
historian ’ adds nothing to the force and is somewhat formal ; 
“ It has been said,” “ It was anciently remarked.” The con- 
cluding member would stand better as a new sentence. The 
curtness is a good variety. “ The difference is not small.” 
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6. “ Cliildren lament tbeir parents, sincerely indeed, but 
with moderate and tranquil sorrow, which it is naturah for 

“ those to feel who are conscious of retaining many tender 
ties, many animating prospects.” Otherwise ; — “ Children 
lament their parents, sincerely indeed, hut with a tranquil 
sorrow^, becoming those that still own many tender ties, many 
animating prospects.” ^Moderate sorrow’ gives the un- 
pleasant effect of a stinting and perfunctory duty. 

7. We have now a sentence, the obverse or the antithesis 
of the former, full of pathos. “Parents mourn for their 

children with the bitterness of despair; (the aged parent), 
“ the -widowed mother, loses, when she is deprived of her 
“ children, everything (hut the capacity of suffering) ; her 
“ heart, withered and desolate, admits no otlier object, che- 
“ rishes no other hope,” The first member is powerfully 
expressed. The second is burdened with the repetition ‘ aged 
parent,’ which is unable to add pathetic force to ‘widowed 
mother,’ unless it could have been rendered ‘aged father,’ 
which would have changed the design of the sentence. It 
may be donbted if the phrase ‘but the capacity of suffering,’ 
is a real addition to the effect : it is too subtle and subjective 
to touch the feelings, unless by giving' occasion to bring in the 
term ‘ sufiering.’ The concluding member is intensely i^athetic. 
Tile vocabulary of feeling is well exemplified in this sentence ; 
with the loeculiarity, to be seen better in what follows, of a 
■celici lienee somewhat too great for the highest pathos. 

8. “It is Eachel weeping for her cliildren, and refusing 
“ to be comforted, because they are not.” A climax on the 
ground of the speciality, or concreteness, and also as citing the 
highest authority. The effect would be still better, if the 
word ‘ children’ did not occur in the previous sentence. 

The author properly considers his paragraph now com- 
plete. The next paragraph takes up his theme on a new 
point, presenting a different pihase of the miseries of war. 

1. “ But to confine our attention to the number of the 
“ slain, would give us a very inadequate idea of the ravages 
“ of the sword.’’ Too intellectual and latinized ; too much 
on the plan of arithmetical numeration, which is a cold business 
process, inimical to feeling. Scarcely a tinge of pathos at- 
taches to any of the words ; ‘the ravages of the sword’ is, if 
anything, a figure of strength, and may excite terror and re- 
vulsion, but not pathos. 

^ 1. I he lot of those who perish instantaneously may be 

“ considered, apart from religious prospects, as comparatively 
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happy, since they are exempt from (those) lingering diseases 
“ aiid slow torments (to which others are liable).” The first 
danse not well selected for feeling ; ‘ instantaneously’ is a long 
unpronounceable word, used only in science or in business. 
We might say “ The lot of those stricken in a moment.” ^The 
qualification, ‘apart from religious prospects,’ is unfortunate, 
being clearly official, to save objections. Either it should be 
left out, and the whole given as merely the terrestrial side ; or 
it should be put in with becoming emphasis, “ if we were able 
to put out of view their eternal prospects.” The clause ‘ since 
they are exempt from lingering diseases and slow torments’ is 
better without the relative clause ‘ to which the others are 
liable.’ It is like the rest, energetically pathetic. The tauto- 
logy is admissible for impressiveness. 

3. “ We cannot see an individual expire, although a 
“ stranger or an enemy, without being sensibly moved, and 
“ prompted by compassion to lend him every assistance in our 
“ power,” ‘Individual’ is not a name in the vocabulary of 
feeling ; ‘ expire’ has not the pathos cf ‘ die.’ ‘ Sensibly 
moved’ and ‘ prompted by compassion’ are not touching phrases. 
Moreover, it is seldom that general maxims of human nature, 
so frequently invoked in preaching, contribute to strength of 
emotion. They have the double disqualification of subjectivity 
and generality. We should rather state the truth in the con- 
crete, or as an individual fact : “ Stand by the death-bed of 
one human being, and behold the throes and struggles of a 
closing career. A stranger, or even an enemy, melts you to 
compassion.” The prosaic limitation ‘ to lend him every as- 
sistance in yonr power,’ is enfeebling. 

4. “ Every trace of resentment vanishes in a moment ; 
“ every other emotion gives way to pity and terror.” The 
same objectionable generality. ‘Every trace of resentment 
vanishes,’ might he changed to “your hatred as an enemy is 
subdued at once” ; “your enmity disappears.” The terms in 
the second danse are well chosen. 

5. “( In these last extremities) ‘At such a moment,’ we re- 
“ member nothing but the respect and tenderness due to our 
“ common nature.” It is now requisite to consider the author’s 
language as oratorically contrived, and not as the pure charm 
of pathos, which he does not often realize. The present sentence 
is an oratorical appeal for pity or sympathy on the ground of 
our common humanity. 

6. “ What a scene, then, must a field of battle present, 
“ where thousands are left (without) ‘with no’ assistance, 
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‘‘ and (witliout) ‘ with no’ pity, (with) their wonnds exposed to 
“ the piercing air, while the blood, freezing as it hows, binds 
them to the earth, amidst the trampling of horses, and the in- 
“ suits of (an enraged) ‘ the’ foe.” Out of many possible ways of 
giving form to this terriblest of subjects, the author has selected 
a few impressive points. The particulars are coherent vvith 
the exception of the last, which, although sufficiently strong* to 
suit the climax, is a change of the figure, and might have been 
expanded as a distinct element of the deseription. The phrase 
‘ their wounds exposed to the piercing air' is probably less sug- 
gestive than their wounds exposed and unstaunched.” 

7. “If they are spared by the humanity of the enemy, and 
“ carried from the field, it is but a prolongation of torment.” 

“ If they are spared to lie taken from the field, it is but to pro- 
long their sufferings.” “ If they are spared by the enemy, it 
is but to prolong their sufferings.” 

8. “ Conveyed in uneasy vehicles, often to a remote dis- 
“ tance, through roads almost impassable, they are lodged in 
“ill-prepared receptacles (for the wounded and the sick), 
“ where the variety of distress baffles all the efforts of humanity 
“ and skill, and renders it impossible to give to each the atten- 
“tion he demands.” The variety of the participial commence- 
ment is here well-timed. The first member contains pertinent 
and impressive circumstances ; the second member (‘ where 
the variety of distress’) is powerfully worded, but the last 
clause is an anti-climax. “ Conveyed to a distance in uneasy 
vehicles, they are lodged in unsuitable tenements ; and the 
variety and amount of the distress are such as to baffle the 
skill, and oveipower the energies of the physician.” 

These two sentences ai*e purely oratorical. By a strong 
picture, containing nothing to redeem the horror, they strip 
war of its glorious pomp and circumstance, and substitute a 
feeling of energetic revulsion. 

9. 10. We have now the language of genuine pathos. 
“ Far from their native home, no tender assiduities of friend- 
“ ship, no well-known voice, no wife, (or) mother, or sister, is 
“ near to soothe their (sorrows) ‘ agonies,’ relieve their thirst, 
“ or close their eyes (in death) ‘at last.’ Unhappy man ! and 
“ must you be swept into the grave unnoticed and unnnm- 
“ bered [?], and no friendly tear be shed for your sufferings, 
“ or mingled with your dust ?” The figurative turn of the 
last sentence is well-timed for varying the language and con- 
stituting a climax, where it was hardly possible by increasing 
the strength of the phraseology. 
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The next paragraph changes the subject to the after-scenes 
of war, and riots in the author’s strength of language. 

1. ‘‘If we consider the maxims of war which prevailed in the 
ancient world, and which stiU prevail in (many) barbarous 
nations, we perceive that those who survived the fury of 

“ battle and the insolence of victory, were only reserved for 
“ more durable calamities.” The forms ‘if we consider,’ ‘we 
perceive ’ are unnecessary. “ According to the maxims of war 
prevailing in ancient times, and among barbarous nations at 
the present time, those that survived the fury of battle and the 
insults of victory, were but reserved for calamities more en- 
during.” 

2. “ Swept into hopeless captivity, exposed in markets, (or) 
“ ‘ and’ plunged in mines, with the (melancholy) distinction 
“ bestowed on princes and warriors, after appearing in the 
“ triumphal procession of the conqueror, of being led to in- 
“ stant death “ swept into hopeless captivity, exposed in 
markets, and plunged in mines, while to princes and warriors 
were accorded the distinction of appearing in the triumphal 
procession of the victor, to be then conducted to death.” 

3. “ The contemplation of such scenes (as these) forces on 
“ us (this awful) ‘ the ’ reflection, that neither the fury of wild 
“ beasts, the concussions of the earth, nor the violence of 
“ tempests are to be compared to the ravages of arms “ the 
reflection that the fury of the wild beasts, the violence of the 
tempests, the devastion of the earthquake, are not to be com- 
pared with the ravages of war”: — 

— and that nature in her utmost extent, or more pro- 
“ perly, divine justice in its utmost severity, has supplied no 
“ enemy to man so terrible as man.” Iteration and summing 
up of the idea to form a climax ; ‘ utmost extent ' is an inhar- 
monious union, and might be changed to ‘in all her extent,’ 
‘ in her widest compass ‘ divine justice in its utmost severity ’ 
is a somewhat questionable employment of divine justice ; the 
conclusion echoes ‘ the proper study of mankind is man,’ and 
is highly effective in its melody. 

YII. I now give a passage from G-ibbon, to exemplify 
Description, and incidentally the laws of the Sentence, and of 
the Paragraph, as well as minor points of style. 

1. “In the vacant space between Persia, Spua, Egypt, 
“ and Ethiopia, the Arabian peninsula may be conceived as a 
“ (triangle of spacious but irregular dimensions) ‘ spacious and 
“‘irregular triangle.’” The prefatory expression fixes the 
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“ By far tlie greater part, however, has been justly stigma- 
tised, &c.” 

6. The features indicated are now to be shown in detail. 
The present sentence gives an illustrative contrast. “ Even 
“ the wilds of Tartary are decked by (the hand of) nature with 
“ lofty trees and luxuriant herbage, (and) the lonesome tra- 
“ veller derives a sort of comfort and society from the pre- 
‘‘ sence of vegetable life.” The ‘ and ’ within parentheses is 
proposed to be left out as coming close after another ‘and’ 
used to connect two phrases ; it is better, in such cases, to 
leave the connexion of the two members of the sentence to be 
indicated by a semicolon pause.'^ The second member merely 
iterates the first, and is somewhat feeble from wordiness : 
“ the lonesome traveller is cheered by the sight of vegeta- 
tion.” There is an omission in not explaining* wherein the 
wildness consists, if abundant vegetation be the characteristic 
of the country. 

7. But in the dreary waste of Arabia, a boundless level 
of sand is intersected by sharp and naked mountains ; and 

‘‘ the face of the desert, without shade or shelter, is scorched 
“ by the direct and intense rays of a tropical sun.” The main 
subject is in the place of prominence, although not as the sub- 
ject of the verb ; this is one of the means of varying what 
might be considered the monotony of the parallel construction. 
The comprehensive feature is well given in the main clause, ‘ a 
boundless level of sand intersected by sharp and naked moun- 
tains ; ’ ^ naked ’ is a highly suggestive epithet. The second 
member is also good in continuation ; ‘ face ’ is a comprehensive 
figure ; ‘ direct and intense ’ has no fault but an accidental 
similarity to the common phrase ‘ direct and inverse ; ’ ‘the 
intense rays of a tropical sun ’ is quite enough. 

8. The author adds new circumstances to the picture of the 
desert, Instead of refi^eshing breezes, the winds, particu- 
“ larly from the south-west, difiuse a noxious and even deadly 
“ vapour; the hillocks of sand which they alternately raise 
“ and scatter, are compared to the billows of the ocean, (and) 
“ whole caravans, whole armies, have been lost and buried in 

^ Ambiguity may arise in. the reference of a conjunction witiiin a sea- • 
tence. Byron says — 

Restore tne the rocks where the snow flake reposes. 

Though still they are sacred to freedom and love. 

He means the ‘ though ’ to qualify the subordinate clause ' where the 
snow flake reposes,' but it is more naturally referable to the principal 
clause ^ Restore me the rocks.’ 
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‘‘ the whirl wind,’’ The contrasting phrase ‘ Instead of re- 
refreshing breezes ’ is not here required ; the main expression 
‘ noxious and deadly vapour ’ is enough. The qualifying ex- 
pression to ‘ winds ’ — ‘ particularly from the south-west ’ — ^is a 
piece of extra information that noway fits into the picture. 
The second member of the sentence, ^ the hillocks of sand, &c.,’ 
is not in its place ; it belongs to the description of the surface, 
and the connexion with the wind regards mechanical violence 
and not poisonous qualities. If the point must come in here, 
it should be in full subordination to the main subject of the 
sentence, the muds ; “ such too is their violence, that the 
hillocks of sand alternately raised and scattered by them, are 
compared to the billows of the ocean; whole caravans, &c.” 
Preperly, this should have preceded the other member of the 
sentence. 

9. The common benefits of water are an object of desire 
“ and contest ; and such is the scarcity of wood, that some art 
“ is requisite to preserve and propagate the element of fire.” 
Or, “ Water is an object of contest ; and wood is so scarce,” &c. 

VIII. I quote, from Sir Walter Scott, three short passages, 
also bearing upon the Descriptive Art. 

The first is a description of Staffa. 

“We visited Staffa and Iona. (The former) ‘Staffa’ is 
“ one of the most extraordinary places I ever beheld. It is a 
“ cathedral arch, scooped by the hand of Mature [this stock 
“ metaphor has here a certain keeping], equal in dimensions 
“ and in regularity to the most magnificent aisle of a Gothic 
“ cathedral.” This is a stroke of comparison that gives the 
general view at once. “ The sea rolls up to the extremity in 
“ (most) tremendous majesty, and with a voice like ten thou- 
“ sand giants shouting at once.” A very powerful description, 
both to the eye and to the ear. “ It exceeded, in my mind, 
“ every description I had heard of it ; or rather, the appear- 
“ ance of the cavern, composed entirely of basaltic pillars as 
“ high as the roof of a cathedral, and running deep into the 
“ rock, eternally swept by a deep and swelling sea, and paved, 
“ as it were, with ruddy marble, baffles all description.” 
This is a repetition of the sketch, with new particulars, making 
the description as a whole somewhat loose, although redeemed 
by the effectiveness of those particulars. Subjective effects 
are largely made use of. The author might have combined 
the two separate descriptions into one compact picture, such 
as the reader would more easily realize and remember, instead 
of these desultory flashes. “ You can walk along the broken 
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‘‘ pillars, with some difficultj, and in some places with a little 
“ danger, as far as the farthest extremity.” The ‘broken 
pillars ’ are made more vivid to the fancy, by the individualizing 
circnmstance of walking upon them. “ Boats also can come 
in below when the sea is placid, which is seldom the case.” 
Another individualizing aid to the description. This sentence . 
would be improved by a periodic ari’angement, which would 
also place the qualifying clause first. “When the sea is 
placid, which is seldom, boats also can come in below.” 

The next extract is a Panoramic Sketch of Edinburgh. 

“ If I were to choose a spot from which the rising or ‘ the ’ 
‘‘ setting sun could be seen to the greatest possible advantage, 
“ it would be that wild path winding round the foot of the 
“ high belt of semicircular rocks, called Salisbury Crags, and 
“ marking the verge of the steep descent which slopes down 
“ into the glen on the south-eastern side of the city of Edin- 
“ burgh.” The separate features in this description — ‘ wild 
path,’ ‘ winding round,’ ‘high belt,’ &c , are vividly expressed, 
but the arrangement is not suited to put the reader in posses- 
sion of a definite picture. Before introducing a ‘ wild path,’ 
it was requisite to assign its whereabouts. So with nearly all 
the other particulars ; they are here set up in a vacuity, and 
we have to wait for what follows to give them a place. The 
author should have started from the ground where Edinbui'gh 
is built, given the relation of Arthur Seat to the town and the 
surroundings ; he might then have figured the hill, and, in the 
order of detail, he would have come upon Salisbury Crags, 
and the winding path. 

“ The prospect, in its general outline, commands a close- 
“ built, high-piled city, stretching itself out beneatli in a form, 
“ w^hich to a romantic imagination [the author’s own,] may be 
“ supposed to resemble (that of) a dragon ; — now a noble arm 
“ of the sea, with its rocks, isles, distant shores, and boundary 
“ of mountains ; and now a fair fertile country, varied with 
“ hill, dale, and rock, and skirted by the picturesque ridge of 
“ the Pentiand Mountains.” The same remarks apply here ; 
the individual features are strikingly given, but with an absence 
of cohering plan. The view is not a ‘ prospect ’ but a panorama. 
The author begins well from Edinburgh itself, and sketches its 
aspect with his usual happy touches. The language that 
follows is suited to a mountain-top prospect, the spectator re- 
maining still, and allowing his gaze to wander here and there 
irregularly. The reader is left to infer, by putting all things 
together, what is not expressed, that, in following lie path, the 
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view of Edinbnrgli disappears, and is followed by the Firth of 
Forth ; while, by moving still farther, the prospect is changed 
to the varied plains on the south, terminating in the Pentlands. 

“ But as the path gently circles around the base of the 
cliff, the prospect, composed as it is of these enchanting and 
sublime objects, changes at every step, and presents them 
“ blended with, or divided from, each other in every possible 
variety which can gratify the eye and the imagination.” 
It is hard to divine the author’s purpose in writing this sen- 
tence. It may be that to the actual spectator, the blending of 
the scenes, or the variety of the groupings, gives pleasure ; 
but no description can transfer to the readers such a concep- 
tion as to enable them to thinlc of it with pleasure. It is a 
mistake in art to suppose that the pleasing effects of descrip- 
tion can be produced by means of the language of associated 
feelings, without a basis of vivid intellectual conception. 

“ When a piece of scenery so beautiful, yet so varied, — so 
“ exciting by its intricacy, and yet so sublime, — is lighted by 
the tints of morning or of evening, and displays all the va- 
‘‘ riety of shadowy depth exchanged with partial brilliancy, 
which gives character even to the tamest of landscapes, the 
‘‘ effect approaches near to enchantment.” The same criticism 
is applicable here. It is impossible, by the help of the lan- 
guage given, to realize the scene so as to be affected in the 
manner stated. Morning tints, shadowy depth and partial 
brilliancy, abstracted from any real scene in the mind’s grasp, 
cannot be expected, by the mere mention of them, to cause 
any enchantment ; nor does it supply the deficiency to say that 
if we saw the reality we should be enchanted. The author 
has ventured into the province where the pa;inter operates 
with ease, and the poet with difficulty — the province of 
minute landscape description ; and he has neglected the pre- 
cautions whereby a poet can hope to attain the success possible 
to his art. 

We shall give another quotation from Scott ; the vivid de- 
scription of an Interior by the help of Individualizing circum- 
stances. It is a hovel, the retreat of Balfour of Burley. The 
principal aim of the passage is evidently to delineate Balfour 
himself; but, in so doing, the author sketches, with great force 
and distinctness, some parts of his chamber : — 

“ Upon entering the place of refuge, he found Balfour 
‘‘ seated on his humble couch, with a pocket Bible, open in his 
“ hand, which he seemed to study with intense meditation. 
“ His broadsword, which he had unsheathed in the first alarm, 
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at tlie arrival of fhe dragoons, lay naked across kis knees, 
and tke little taper tliat stood beside him on the old chest, 

“ which served the purpose of a table, threw a partial and im- 
“ perfect light upon those stern and harsh features in which 
“ ferocity was rendered more solemn and dignified by a wild 
“ cast of tragic enthusiasm. • His brow was that of one in 
“ whom some strong o’ermastering principle has overwhelmed 
‘‘ all other passions and feelings, — like the swell of a high 
“ spring-tide, when the usual cliffs and breakers vanish from 
“ the eye, and their existence is only indicated by the chafing 
“ foam of the waves that burst and wheel over them.’' 

The objection urged against the previous passage holds to 
some extent against this attempt at portraiture. There is very 
little of the actual outline, shape, and complexion, of Balfour’s 
face — the visual representation ; too much being left to the 
language conveying his expression to the beholder — ferocity, 
enthusiasm, over-mastering principle, <fec. The closing simile 
is in itself striking and powerful, but the thmg compared is 
shadowy and uncertain, and demanded a similitude to en- 
lighten the understanding, rather than one solely to stir the 
feelings. 

It will be seen, from our next example, that the defects of 
Scott, in description, may be avoided by a man little, if any- 
thing, his inferior in the poetic accompaniments of the art. 

IX. The present extract is a specimen of Carlyle’s de- 
scriptive method. His peculiarities are, to bring forward in 
strong relief the comprehensive aspects, to impress these by 
iteration and by picturesque comparisons, to use the language 
of the associated feelings heautifiol country,’ ‘ lonesome pine- 
woods’), and, in the shape of harmonious groupings (‘multi- 
plex industry, besung by rushing torrents ’) to introduce some 
of the elements of poetry. 

“ Schlesien, what we call Silesia, lies in ellijptic shape, 
spread on the top of Biirope, partly girt with mountains, like 
the cToivn or crest to that part of the Earth ; — highest table 
laoicl of Germany, or of the Cisalpine countries ; and sending 
rivers into all the seas. 

“ The summit or highest level of it is in the south-west ; 
longest diameter is from north-west to south-east. From 
Crossen, whither Friedrich is now driving, to the Jablunka 
Pass, which issues upon Hungary, is above 250 miles ; the 
axis, therefore, or longest diameter, of our Ellipse we may call 
250 English miles ; — its shortest or conjugate diameter, from 
Friedland in Bohemia (Wallenstein’s old Friedland), by Breslau 
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across tlie Oder to the PoKsh Frontier, is about 100. The 
total area of Schlesien is counted to be some 20,000 square 
miles, nearly the third of England Proper. 

Schlesien, — will the reader learn to call it by that name, 
on occasion ? for in those sad Manuscripts of ours the names 
alternate, — is a fine, fertile, useful and beantifnl Country. It 
leans sloping, as we hinted, to the East and to the North ; a 
long curved buttress of Mountains Riesengehirge, Giant 
Mountains,” is their best-known name in foreign countries) 
holding it up on the South and West sides. This Giant- 
Mountain Eange, — which is a kind of continuation of tlie 
Saxon-Bohemian “ Metal Mountains (JErzgehirge) ” and of tlae 
straggling Lansitz Mountains, to westward of these, — shapes 
itseif"^like a hUl-hooJc (or elliptically, as was said): handle and 
hook together maybe some 200 miles in length. The precipi- 
tous side of this is, in general, turned outwards, towards 
Bohmen, Miihren, Ungarn (Bohemia, Moravia, Hungary, in 
our dialects); and Schlesien lies inside, irregularly sloping* 
down, towards the Baltic and towards the utmost East. From 
tlie Bohemian side of these Mountains there rise Two Eivers : 
Elbe, tending for the West; Morawa for the South; — Morawa, 
ei’ossing Moravia, gets into the Donau, and thence into the 
Black-Sea; while Elbe, after intricate adventures among tbe 
riioiintains, and then prosperously across the plains, is out, 
with its many ships, into the Atlantic. Two rivers, we say, 
from the Bohemian or steep side: and again, from the Silesian, 
side, there rise other Two, the Oder and the Weichsel {Vistula); 
which start pretty near one another in the South-East, and, 
after wide windings, get both into the Baltic, at a good dis- 
tance apart. 

"‘For the first thirty, or in parts, fifty miles from tbe 
Mountains, Silesia slopes somewhat rapidly ; and is still to be 
plied a Hill-country, rugged extensive elevations diversifying- 
It : blit after that, the slope is gentle, and at length insensible, 
or notieeabie only by the way the waters run. From tbe 
central part of it, Schlesien pictures itself to you as a plain ; 
growing ever flatter, ever sandier, as it abuts on the monoton - 
oas endless sand-flats of Poland, and the Brandenburo- 
territories; nothing but Boundary Stones with their brass 
iperjptioiis marking where the transition is ; and only some 
hortilied Town, not far off, keeping the door of the Country- 
secure in that quarter. 

“ On the other hand, the mountain part of Schlesien is 
very picturesque ; not of Alpine height anywhere (the Schnee- 
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Koppe itself is under 5,000), so tliat verdure and forest wood 
fail almost nowliere among tlie Mountains; and multiples 
industry, besung by rusMng torrents and tbe swift young 
rivers, nestles itself bigb up ; and from wbeat-busbandi'y, madder 
and maize husbandry, to damask-weaving, metallurgy, cbar- 
coal-burning, tar- distillery, Scklesien Las many trades, and 
has long been expert and busy at them to a high degree. A 
very pretty Ellipsis, or irregular Oval, on the summit of the 
European Continent; — ‘^like the palm of a left hand well 
stretched out, with the Eiesengebirge for thumb !” said a cer- 
tain Herr to me, stretching out his arm in that fashion towards 
the north-west. Palm, well stretched out, measuring 250 
miles ; and the cross ways 100. There are still beavers in 
Schlesien ; the Katzbach lliver has gold grains in it, a kind of 
Pactolus not now worth working ; and in the scraggy lone- 
some pine woods, grimy individuals, with kindled mounds of 
pine branches and smoke carefully kept down by sods, are 
sweating out a substance which they inform you is to be tar.” 

X. An extract from Robertson’s Charles V. will afford ex- 
amples of the rules of Narrative composition. 

1. “ While the Christian princes were thus wasting each 
other’s strengh, [reference, by summary, to what went before,] 

‘‘ Solyman the Magnificent entered Hungary with a (numerous) 
“ ‘ large ’ army, and investing Belgrade, which was deemed 
“ the chief barrier of that kingdom against the Turkish arms 
“ [explanatory clause interwoven with the narrative], soon 
“ forced it to surrender.” There are here three separate facts, 
in sufdciently close connexion, to be included in one sentence. 
The structure of the sentence is in every way excellent. The 
participial phrase ‘ investing Belgrade ’ contributes to the ele- 
gance, and aids in the periodic structure. 

2. ‘‘Encouraged by (this) ‘his’ success, [Demonstrative 
“reference, p. 113] he turned his victorious [epithet giving 
“ strength from suitability to the fact] arms against the Island 
“ of Rhodes, the seat, at that time, of the Knights of St. John 
“ of Jerusalem.” A well-turned sentence. The participial 
form is employed to begin the sentence ; there is only one fact 
stated, room being wanted for the concluding explanation. 

3. “ This small state [reference by demonstrative phrase 
“ combined with inversion] he attacked with such a numerous 
“ army as the lords of Asia have been accustomed, in every age, 
“ to bring into the field.” This sentence serves only to intimate 
the general fact that the conquerors of Asia were able to muster 
enormous armies ; which is a mere ‘ aside ’ in the present nar- 
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rative. That Solyman attacked Bhodes was sufficiently stated 
by the words ‘ turned his victorious arms and the size of -the 
army was given before by the same adjective ^ numerous^’ and 
is to be given again in exact numbers. 

4. “ Two hundred thousand men, and a fleet of 400, sail ap- 
“ peared against a town defended by a garrison consisting of 

5000 soldiers, and 600 knights, [here he makes a stealthy tran- 
“ sition] under the command of Yilliers de LTsle Adam,, the 

grand master, whose wisdom and valour rendered him worthy 
“ of that station at such a dangerous juncture.’' The com- 
mencing statement of the sentence might have filled up the 
emptiness of the previous sentence ; — He brought a force of 
200,000 men and 400 sail against the town.” The most 
notable defect, however, is the passing over from the attack to 
the defence without stop or break (p. 134). A new paragraph 
should have been devoted to the operations of the besieged 
thus : — “ The town was defended by a garrison of 5000 soldiers, 
and 600 knights ; the commander was Villiers de LTsle 
Adam, the grand master, whose wisdom and valour, &c.” 

5. “Ho sooner did he suspect the destination of Soly man’s 
“ vast armaments, than he despatched messengers to all the 
“ Christian courts, imploring their aid against the common 
“ enemy.” On the author’s plan, the principal of this sentence 
does not refer to the principal of the foregoing, but to the 
subordinate clause at the end ; another reason for the division 
of that sentence. The concluding phrase ‘ the common enemy,’ 
is a good example of varying an expression (p. 66), with an 
apparent reason besides the mere variety. Solyman, for the 
purpose of the sentence, was the common enemy. 

6. “ But though every prince in that age acknowledged 
“ Bhodes to be the great bulwark of Christendom in the East, 
“ and trusted to the gallantry of its knights as the best security 
“ against the (progress of the) Ottoman arms ; though Adrian, 
“ with zeal (which became) ‘ becoming ’ the head and father 
“ of the church, exhorted the contending powers to forget 
“ their private quarrels, and, by uniting their arms, to prevent 
“the infidels from destroying a society (which) Hhat’ did 
“ honour to the Christian name; yet so violent and implacable 
“ was the animosity of both parties, that, regardless of the 
“ danger to (which they exposed) all Europe, they suffered 
“ Solyman to carry on, ^unmolested,’ his operations against 
“ Bhodes (without distobance).” A good example of a 
period, formed by placing qualifying clauses before what they 
qualify. As Harrative, it is a sentence of explanation, inter- 
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i*iipting tke main action, by collateral circumstances bearing 
upon it. The next sentence resumes the thread. 

7. “ The grand master, after incredible efforts of courage, 
of (patience) ‘ endurance,’ and of military conduct, during a 
siege of six months; after sustaining many assaults, and 
disputing every post with (amazing) obstinacy, (was) at 
last (obliged) ‘ had ’ to yield to numbers, and having 
obtained an honourable capitulation from the Sultan, who 
admired (and respected) his virtue, he surrendered the 

‘‘ town, (which was) reduced ‘as it was ’ to a heap of rubbish, 
and (destitute of every resource) ‘ in a state of utter destitu- 
tion.’ ” The subject ‘grand master,’ needs not have been sepa- 
rated from its verb : — “ After incredible efforts . . . after 

sustaining . . . the grand-master had at last to jdeld to 

numbers ; obtaining an honourable capitulation from the 
Sultan, who admired his virtue, he surrendered the ruined and 
destitute town.” 

8. ‘‘ Charles and Francis, ashamed of (having occasioned) 

“ ^ occasioning’ such a loss to Christendom by their ambitious 
“ contests, (endeavoured to throw) ‘threw’ the blame on each 

other ; (while) all Europe, with greater justice (imputed it 
“ to) ‘ threw it on ’ both.” A good specimen of the narrative 
sentence, as containing a distinct action, although made up 
of several parts. 

9. “ (The emperor) ‘ Charles,’ by way of reparation, granted 
“ the Knights of St. John the small island of Malta, in which 
“ they fixed their residence, retaining, though with less power 
“ and splendour, their ancient spirit and implacable enmity to 
“ the infidels.” Shorter: — “By way of reparation, Charles 
granted the Knights of St. John, for residence, the island 
of Malta, where, in diminished power and splendour, they 
retained their ancient spirit and implacable enmity to the 
infidels.” 

XI. The present extract from Hobbes, and the four that 
follow, will be examined chiefly with a view to Exposition. 
The rules of the Sentence, and of the Paragraph, will also be 
attended to. 

1. “ There is a passion that hath no name ; but the sign of 
“ it is that distortion of the countenance which we call laughter, 
“ which is always joy ; but what joy, what we think and 
“ wherein we triumph when we laugh, is not hitherto declared 
“ by any.” An awkward and cumbrous sentence, although 
intelligil3le enough. ‘ There is a passion that hath no name,’ 
might be ‘ a passion without a name the emphasis in ‘ hath 

18 
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no name ’ is too strong for the occasion/ In the next member 
‘ but the sign of it,’ ‘ but ’ is not the proper conjunction. 
Amend the whole thus : “ The outward sign of it is that dis- 

tortion of the countenance called laughter, which is always an 
expression of joy.” The concluding member is forcibly put ; we 
might, however, modify it slightly : — “ but what joy, what we 
think of, and what we exult in, when we laugh, has yet to be 
determined.’ The inverted order would have also given 
emphasis by propounding the question at the end ; but a 
certain advantage is gained by connecting it with the previous 
clause — ^ always joy ; but what joy.’ The first member might 
have been made a distinct sentence. 

2. “ That it consisteth in wit or, as they call it, in the jest, 

“ experience confuteth ; (for) men laugh at mischances and 
“ indecencies, wherein there lieth no wit nor jest at all.” An 
inversion of the same natui-e, and for the same reason, as in 
the last member of the previous sentence, yet not absolutely 
necessary. The author’s plan is to state and refute the usual 
explanations before putting forward his own ; but he should 
have disentangled the two operations more completely than he 
has done; each should have been distinctly announced and 
handled in a paragraph, or a series of paragraphs, apart. We 
give an amended version of the sentence. “ It is said to con- 
sist in wit, or jest, but this is not in accordance with experience ; 
men laugh at mischances and indecencies, in which there is 
neither wit nor jest.” The last meinber might also be turned 
thus : — there is neither wit nor jest in mischances and inde- 
cencies, and yet men laugh at these.” The form ‘ me7i laugh ’ 
is somewhat antiquated, but ought to be retained, as one of 
the forms of announcing truths of human nature from an oh- 
jective side ; the other forms are ‘ we laugh,’ ‘ a 2 ^erson laughs,’ 

^ one laughs,’ ^ jpeojole laugh,’ ‘there is a disjposition to laugh’ 
(subjective). 

3. “ And forasmuch as the same thing is no (more) ‘longer’ 
“ ridiculous when it groweth stale or usual, whatsoever it be 
“ that moveth laughter, it must be new (and) ‘ or ’ unex- 
“pccted,” This sentence begins the author’s own method of 
approaching the enquiry, namely, by an inductive process, and 
should not have been joined, by a cumulative conjunction, to 
the preceding. He would have done well to start a new para- 
graph thus : — “Let us now examine the various occasions of 
laughter. In the first place, -anything stale or common, ceases 
to be ludicrous ; in other words, what causes laughter must 
be new or unexpected.” 
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4. “ Men laugh often — especially sucli as are greedy of 
applause from everything they do well — at their owii ac- 

“ tions performed never so little beyond their own expecta- 
tions ; as also at their own jests ; and in this case it is 
manifest that the passion of laughter proceedeth from a 
sudden conception of some ability in himself that laugheth.” 
He now comes to the jist of his own theory, and should have 
g’iven a decided intimation to that effect, “ The essential 
circumstance, however, in the production of laughter is found 
in such facts as these. Men laugh (the more so if they are 
greedy of applause) at everything they do well ; at their own 
actions, &c. ; in all which cases, it is apparent that the laugh- 
ter proceeds from a sudden conception of some ability in the 
laugher’s own self.” 

5. “ Also, men laugh at the infirmities of others, by com- 
p)arison wherewith their own abilities are set off and il- 
lustrated.” An additional fact in favour of the inductive 

inference of the previous sentence. 

6. Also, men laugh at jests, the wit whereof always con- 
sisteth in the elegant discovering and conveying to our minds 
some absurdity of another ^ man’ ; and in this case also the 

“ (passion of laughter) ‘laugh’ proceedeth from the suddeu 
“ imagination of onr own (odds and) eminency ; for what is 
“ else the recommending of ourselves to our own good opinion, 
by comparison with another man’s infirmity or absurdity ?” 
Might be amended thus, “Farther, men laugh at jests. Now 
tbe wit of a jest always consists in elegantly suggesting some 
absurdity in another person ; in which case also, the laugh 
proceedeth from a sudden perception of onr own superiority ; 
for what is the effect of comjDaring ourselves with another 
man’s infirmity or absurdity, hut to raise our estimate of self ?” 

7. “ For when a jest is broken upon ourselves, or friends, 
“ of whose honour we participate, we never laugh thereat.” A 
confirming fact from the obverse side, the situation wherein, 
instead of laughing, we are laughed at. The arrangement is 
imperfect. “.On the other hand [or Obversely], we never 
laugh at a jest broken upon ourselves, or upon our friends, in 
whose dishonour we participate.” This restores the parallel 
construction. 

8. “I may therefore conclude, that the passion of laughter 
“ is nothing (else) but sudden glory arising from a sudden 
“ conception of some eminency in ourselves, by comparison 
“ with the infirmity of others, or with our own formerly ; for 
“ men iangb at tbe follies of themselves past, when they come 
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snddenlj to remembrance, except they bring with tbem (any) 
‘‘ present dishonour.” 

This is the summing np of the facts in the general doctrine, 
TV-hich, however, was announced in connexion with the first 
instance adduced. It must, therefore, be held as an allowable, 
or even commendable, iteration, of the doctrine after all the 
facts have been given. We must remark a serious dislocation 
in the way that the last member comes in. The expression ‘ or 
with our own formerly’ is an after-thought; it was not present 
to the author’s mind when he started, or throughout the de- 
tail ; and he has not taken the pains to go back and embody it 
in the previous exposition. The new fact should have found 
its place among the other facts, the principle being qualified so 
as to admit it. 

9. “It is no wonder, therefore, that men take heinonsl}^ to 
“ be laughed at or derided ; that is, triumphed over.” In the 
scheme of Exposition, this would be called an Application of 
the principle, and might have been expanded in a separate 
paragraph. Accepted as a passing remark, it may be put 
thus : — “ ISTo wonder men take ofience at being derided, that is 
triumphed over.” 

10. “ Laughing without offence, must be at absurdities and 
‘‘ infirmities abstracted from persons, and when all the com- 
“ pany may laugh together ; for laughing to one’s self putteth 
“ all the rest into jealousy and examination of themselves.” 
A new and difficult aspect of the subject (Humour), demand- 
ing nn examination apart. A serious defect attaches to the 
present arrangement of the sentence. The second member, 
instead of qualifying the main subject of the first member, 
qualifies only a subordinate clause (‘when all the company may 
laugh together ’). The remedy for this is to constitute three 
distinct sentences. “ Laughing without offence must be in 
such circumstances as these. It must be at absurdities and 
infirmities ap‘:-rt from persons. And farther, it must he lolieu 
all the compaTty may laugh together ; for laughing to one's self 
putteth all the rest into jealousy and examination of them- 
selves.''' 

11. “ Besides, it is vain glory, and (argument of little 
“ worth) ‘ argues a little mind,’ to think the infirmity of 
“ another sufficient matter for (his) triumph.” This sentence 
seems connected with the first of the two modes of laughing 
without offence, — ‘ at absurdities and infirmities apart from 
persons,’ — although completely dislocated from it. It is un- 
necessary to take the trouble of restoring the connexion- 
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XII. The next extract is Dry den’s criticisms of Shake- 
speare and Ben Jonson. 

-I, “ To begin then with Shakespeare ; he was the man who 
‘‘ of all modern, and perhaps ancient poets, had the largest 
and most comprehensive sonl.” A full stop should have 
followed Shakespeare. The other member needs amendment. 
“ He was the man that, of all modern poets, perhaps of all 
poets, ancient and modern, had the largest and most compre- 
hensive soul [mind, intellect?].” The first of these two sen- 
tences propounds the subject ; the second announces what is 
evidently the leading predicate, or general view that the author 
takes of Shakespeare’s intellect. 0 

2. “ All the images of nature were still present to him, and 
‘‘ he drew them, not laboriously, but luckily ; when he describes 
“ anything, you more than see it, you feel it (too). A place 
of prominence should be given to ‘the images of nature,’ but 
it should be the place of the predicate and not of .the subject. 
We might say : — “ There were (still) ‘ ever’ present to him all 
the images of nature, &c.” The second member exemplifies 
the absence of the conjunction from clauses of explanation. 
(Sentence, § 24.) 

3. “ Those who accuse him to have wanted learning, give 
“ him the greater commendation; he was naturally learned ; 
“ he needed not the spectacles of books to read nature ; he 
“ looked inwards and found her there.” The first member 
should be a sentence apart. The prommence of the subject is 
overlaid by ‘ those who accuse ; ’ better perhaps say : — ‘‘ The 
accusation that he wanted learning is a greater commenda- 
tion;’' “To accuse him of wanting learning is to give him 
greater commendation.” The remaining members will con- 
stitute a new sentence, explanatory of the other, and not need- 
ing a conjunction. “ He was learned by birthright ; he needed 
not to read nature through the spectacles of books ; he saw 
her by direct vision.” The occurrence of ‘ nature ’ in two 
senses is objectionable. 

4. “I cannot say he is everywhere alike ; were he so, I 
“ should do him injury to compare him with the greatest of 
“ mankind.” The phrase, ‘I cannot say’ scarcely interferes 
with the prominence of the chief subject. 

5. “He is (many times) ‘ often ’ flat, insipid ; his comic wit 
“ degenerating into clenches, his serious swelling into boin- 
“ bast.” The second member explains or amplifies the first, 
and the participial construction is an elegance. 

6 . “ But he is always great, when some great occasion is 
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presented to Mm.” “But he is always great, on great oc- 
casions.” “ But on great occasions, lie is always great.” 

With the few slight amendments above suggested, the laws 
of the paragraph are here fully complied with. Also, the suc- 
cession of particulars is in the main orderly, which cannot be 
said of the next passage. 

1. “As for Jonson, to whose character I (am) ‘ have’ now 
“ arrived, if we look upon him whilst he was himself — for his 
“ last plays were (but) his dotages — I think him the most 
“ learned and judicious writer (which) ‘ that ’ any theatre ever 
“ had.” Although a little cumbrous, this sentence is unobjec- 
tionable in aip'angement. The principal subject of the para- 
graph is in the place of prominence at the beginning, and the 
principal predicate at the end. “As for Jonson, who comes 
next,” would have been a simpler commencement. The two 
epithets ' learned ’ and ‘judicious ’ are intended as the compre- 
hensive designations, to be unfolded in detail. It will be seen, 
however, that he begins the detail by what refers to judi- 
cious.’ 

2. “He was a most severe judge of himself as well as 
“ others.” “ He judged both himself and others very severely.” 

3. “ One cannot say he wanted wit, but rather that he was 
“ frugal of it. 4. In his works you find little to retrench or 
“ alter.” The order of these two sentences ought to be re- 
versed. “ In his works you find little to retrench or alter. 
Without being devoid of wit, he was frugal of it.” 

5. “ Wit and language, and humour also in some measure, 
“ we had before him ; but something of art was wanting to the 
“ drama till -he came.” The principal subject is supplanted 
needlessly. “ Before him, we had wit and language and some 
measure of humour also ; but, until he came, there was a want 
of art.” 

6. “ He managed his strength to more advantage than any 
“(who) ‘ that’ preceded him — “than any of his predecessors.” 
A suitable remark in farther illustration of his judiciousness. 

7. “ You seldom find him making love in any of his scenes, 
“ or endeavouring to move the passions ; his genius was too 
“ sullen and saturnine to do (it) ‘ either ’ gracefully, especially 
“ when he knew that he came after those who had performed 
“ both to such a height.” This remark belongs to a distinct 
feature of Jonson, not included either in his Learning or in 
his Judgment ; it is properly his Geuins, as distinct from 
either of those qualities, and deserves to he specified, and 
handled by itself. The next sentence also bears upon it, after 
wMch the author passes to Jonson’s Learning. 
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8. “ Humour was Hs proper sphere, and in that he delighted 
'‘m’ostto represent mechanic people.” “ His proper sphere 
was Humour ; and his delight was to represent artisans.” 

9. “He was deeply conversant with the ancients, and he 
“ borrowed boldly from them ; there is scarce a poet or his- 
“ torian of (those times) ‘ antiquity ’ whom he has not trans- 
“ lated in Sejanus and Catiline.” A sentence with two 
members ; the second a specifying iteration of the first (p. 103.) 

10. “ But he has done his robberies (so) openly, ^ so ’ that 
“ one may see he fears not to be taxed by any law. 11. He 
“ invades aathors like a monarch ; (and) what would be 
“ theft in other poets, is only victory in him.” These two 
sentences are an agreeable play upon Jonson’s peculiarity, 
being the kind of style whereby criticism becomes itself Bine 
Art. The last member admits of another arrangement to pre- 
serve the parallelism, and to increase the closing emphasis : — 

“ what in other poets would be theft, is in him victory.” 

12. “ With the spoils of these writers he so represents old 
“ Borne to us, in its rites, (ceremonies,) and customs, that if 
“ one of their poets had written either of his tragedies, we 
“ had seen less of it, than in him.” He deviates once more to 
the consideration of his genius. The sentence is not well 
poised. Yarious ways of improving it might be suggested. 
Under, protest against the manner of bringing in the subject, 
we may express his meaning thus. “ ISTo one of Borne’s own 
poets, writing his tragedies, could have so thoroughly repre- 
sented the Roman rites and customs, as he has done.” 

13. “If there was any fault in his language, ’twas that he 
“ weaved it too closely and laboriously, in his comedies espe- 
“ dally ; perhaps, too, he did a little too much Romanize our 
“ tongue, leaving the w'-ords which he translated, almost as 

much Latin as he found them ; wherein though he learnedly 
“ followed their language, he did not enough comply with the 
“ idiom of ours.” This would come under the head of his 
Judgment, or else form a theme apart, the consideration of his 
Diction. It is brought in upon no principle of arrangement, 
hut merely on a casual association with his following ancient 
authors, and choosing ancient subjects. The sentence is loose 
to an excessive degree. There is matter for two sentences. 

14. “ If I would compare him with Shakespeare, I must 
“ acknowledge him the (more correct) ‘ correcter ’ poet, but 
“ Shakespeare the greater wit.” A perfect balance. 15. 
“ Shakespeare was the Homer, or father of our dramatic poets ; 
“ Jonson was the Yirgil, the pattern of elaborate writing ; I 
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admire him, but I love Shakespeare.” The change of order 
here, in so simple and obvious a comparison, does little harm ; 
it was probably necessary to cite Homer before Yirgil. 
Equally admissible is the inversion in the concluding member, 
although the parallelism might still have been adhered to, 
without disagreeable monotony. “ He raises admiration ; 
Shakespeare inspires love.” (Exposition, § 27). 

The greatest fault of the passage is the dislocation of the 
topics. The force of the writing would be in no degree im- 
paired by observing a strict method in laying out and illus- 
trating the attributes commented on ; while the reader’s power 
of comprehending und remembering the criticism would be 
most materially enhanced. 

XIII. The next Expository Extract is from a short Essay, 
by Mr. Samuel Bailey, on ‘ Some points connected with Edu- 
cation.’ It expounds certain doctrines, chiefly with a view to 
practical Applications (p. 166). It also exhibits the case 
where a principle is unavoidably burdened with qualifying 
clauses. 

1. “ Children without any design imitate the language, the 
“ tone, the pronunciation, the looks, the gestures, the gait, the 
“ movements in general of those (with whom they live) ‘ they 
‘‘ live with ;’ and if the imitation be continued sufficiently long, 
“ no efforts in after life can overcome the effects of it, the 
‘‘ flexibility, or docility, so to speak, of the tissues or organs 
‘‘ concerned seeming to diminish rapidly with the approach to 
“ maturity, or the cessation of growth.” As the enunciation 
of a principle, this appears a long and burdensome statement ; 
when, examined, however, it is seen to contain the principle 
(undesigned imitation), a series of examples (imitation in 
tone, &c,), and a consequence or application. The principle is, 
as it were, at once embodied in its leading examples. This 
mode is adapted to a practical treatise. If the intention had 
been more purely theoretical, the proposition would have been 
stated in general language, and the examples dwelt upon in 
detail. The author might have made a semicolon pause after 
^ overcome the efiects of it ;’ what follows ‘ the flexibility, or 
docility, so to speak, of the tissues, &c.’ — would then be a 
participial member containing a reason or explanation. 

2. “ This unintentional imitation [Demonstrative reference] 
“ is commonly mixed with (that which) ‘ what ’ is designed ; 

and separate or together, they lead the child to a high 
degree of personal assimilation with those (who have the 
immediate charge of him, or in the midst of whom he grows 
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np) ‘that have the immediate charge of him [it?], or that 
he grows up among.’ 

This adds another mode of imitation to what was pre- 
viously stated, with the view of making a conjoined total 
to be applied to practice. In the subsequent exposition, the 
author keeps them for a time separate, and then drops the 
second to confine himself to the first. It is a somewhat trying 
operation to carry on the exposition of two principles together. 
The concluding clause — ‘ they lead the child to a high degree 
of personal assimilation, <fec.’ — is a summary, or short iteration, 
of what goes before, and is the form intended to be used in the 
subsequent applications to practice. In this view, it might 
have been shortened with advantage (on Whately’s principle, 
p. 154), or a shorter form might have been added, — something 
aphoristic or epigrammatic. The next sentence begins an- 
other short paragraph, devoted to clearing np still better the 
distinction of tl,ie two kinds of imitation. 

I. “ Although we cannot always discriminate the effects of 
“ unintentional from those of intentional imitation, yet the 
‘‘ predominance of either may in many cases he readily dis- 
“ tinguished.” “ Yet we may in many cases distingnish the 
predominance of one or other.” 2. “ In the particulars (which 
“ I have) mentioned above [phrase of reference] unintentional 
“ imitation obviously prevails.” 

A new paragraph. I. “ The persistence of habits thus un- 
“ designedly acquired, so as scarcely to be affected by lapse of 
“ time or change of circumstances, may be observed very 
“ plainly in national and ‘ in ’ provincial peculiarities, and is in 
“ nothing more remarkable than in speech.”'^' A new aspect 
of the general principle is now propounded for exemplification ; 
and is the aspect that brings the author to his practical appli- 
cations ; namely, the inerasible persistence of habits acquired 
by uniutentional imitation. In this sentence, he states the ex- 
amples generally, and in the following sentences becomes more 
specific. 2. “ Ev’ery nation has modes of utterance impossible 
“ for the most part to be shaken off, and as impossible to be ac- 
“ qnired by foreigners.” 3. “ A child brought up in Scotland 
“ till the age of seven or eight, will scarcely ever be able in after- 
-life to get quit of the Scotch accent.” The ‘ever’ in the 
phrase ‘ will scarcely ever be able,’ i-eally qualifies the whole sen- 
tence, and ought in strictness to be at the commencement : — - It 
scarcely eiJer happens, that a child brought up in Scotland, &c.” 

There is here a license often unavoidable — a verbal noun qualified 
by an adverb as if it were a verb — ‘persistence so as.’ 
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The author now passes, in another paragraph, to a new 
phase of the operation of the principle. 1. ‘‘In such cases, 

“ we sometimes see a sort of antagonism between inteu- 
“ tional and unintentional imitation.” Here he states the 
general doctrine ; in the next sentence he repeats it in an 
embodied or concrete form. 2. “ The mature man, in the de- 

“ sire to get quit of [vary the phrase, ‘ overcome ’] a national 
“ or provincial peculiarity, attempts an imitation, in which he 
“ is prevented from succeeding by the lasting consequences of 
“ the unintentional imitation into which he had glided when a 
“ child.” 

“ The same truth may be shown by (converse) ‘ obverse ’ 

“ instances.’' He now proceeds to give examples of the diffi- 
culties of the late learner. 

“ A German educated at home rarely learns to pronounce 
“ the th in the article the^ nor does an Englishman, confined 
“ till manhood to his own island and his own tongue, succeed 
“ better with the guttural in sicli or tag^ 

Then follow his practical applications ; and by these, the 
author farther elucidates the general principles. We quote 
only apart. 

“Erom these familiar facts, illustrating the irresistible 
“ tendency to personal assimilation and the durability of its 
“ effects, we may deduce the high importance of placing chil- 
“ dren with people who are easy, natural, and graceful in their 
“ deportment, who speak with coirectness and purity, and are 
“ free from objectionable habits. 

“ jXo Dominie Sampsons should be permitted where it is 
“ possible to exclude them. The once prevalent pz-actice of 
“ committing children to the care of the lame, the deformed, 
“ the rough, the uncouth, the ungainly, the rickety either in 
“ body or mind, is now indeed generally abandoned. It is be- 
“ coming understood that aninstimctor is all the better for be- 
“ ing a favourable specimen of his own race, even in physical 
“ qualities and accomplishments. 

“As a rule, do not confide 3^our childi’en to any one whose 
“ habits, manners, speech, play of countenance, and deportment, 
“ you would not like them to imitate. It is doubtless extremely 
“ difficult to act on such a imle ; a compromise between wel- 
“ come and unwelcome qualities is, in general, the only prac- 
“ ticable resource.” 

It will now be seen what is the expository value of practical 
applications of principles. It may also be seen, that, as ex- 
position is not the chief end in view, the practical writer does 
not confine himself to following out any single principle, but 
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introduces allusions to every doctrine that he thinks has any 
hearing on his subject. It is not often that a practical discus- 
sion contains so much clear elucidation of general principles, 
as is contained in the present passage ; for althouglithe author 
lays down four or five different generalities, he provides a cer- 
tain amount of methodical exposition for each. 

XIY. The following passage, from Macaulay’s History, is 
an expository and moralizing episode, occurring after the inti- 
mation that the Revolution was accomplished. 

1. “ It is the nature of man to overrate present evil, and to 
underrate present good; to long for what he has not, and to 
be dissatisfied with what he has.” The announcement of a 

doctrine of human nature, with obverse statement, iteration, 
and balanced structure. The subject of the paragraph is 
thrown to the end of the sentence (p. 100). 

2. “ This propensity, as it appears in individuals, has often 
“ been noticed both by laughing and by weeping philosophers. 
“3. It was a favourite theme of Horace and of Pascal, of Vol- 
‘‘ taire and of Johnson.” These two sentences might, with 
propriety, be made one ; the second is merely the specification 
of what, in the first, is stated generally. 

“4. “To its influence on the fate of great communities 
“ may be ascribed most of the revolutions and counter-revolu- 
“ tions recorded in history.” There is here another reason for , 
joining the two forcgomg sentences ; in the expression ‘ fate of 
great communities ’ a balance lies with the phrase ‘ as it ap- 
pears 111 individuals ’ in sentence Ho. 2. How an intervening 
sentence is an impediment to the perception of the parallelism. 
The second sentence might have started thus : — “ ajrpearinrj 

in incUviduals, this propensity — ” ; and the present sentence 
might liave answered to the construction; — “ /Is manifested in 
C07nvmidtk‘s^ to it may be ascribed — ”. 

5. “A hundred generations have passed away since the 
“ first great national emancipation, of which an account has 
“ come down to us.” The last clause is a specimen of the dis- 
jointing effect of our prevailing relative construction. The 
sentence is unnecessary ; the parade of ‘ the hundred genera- 
tions ’ does not add to the force of the passage ; still less 
should it have the prominence of the subject of a sentence. 

6. “ We read in the most ancient of books that a people 
“ bowed to the dust under a cruel yoke, scourged to toil by 
‘ ‘ hard taskmasters, not supplied with straw, yet compelled to 
“ iurnish the daily tale of bricks, became sick of life, and raised 
“ such a cry as pierced the heavens.” A well managed pic- 
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ture of distress. It passes the limits of poetic pathos, , to 
answer an oratorical purpose. 

7. ‘‘ The slaves were wonderfully set free ; at the moment 
of their liberation they raised a song of gratitude and 

“ triumph ; but, in a few hours, they began to regret their 
“ slavery, and to reproach the leader who decoyed them away 
“ from the savoury fare of the house of bondage to the dreary 
“ waste which still separated them from the land of milk and 
“honey.” Well-formed in every respect; the increasing 
length, and growing impressiveness of the members, together 
with the flowing cadence, are such as to realize Addison’s best 
ideal of a sentence. 

8. “ Since that time the history of every great deliverer 
“ has been the history of Moses re-told. 9. Down to the pre- 
“ sent time, rejoicings like those on the shore of the Eed Sea 
“ have ever been speedily followed by murmurings, like those 
“ at the Waters of Strife.” Excepting the gross exaggeration 
of historical facts, nothing could be more happily expressed 
than these two sentences. The balanced arrangement is per- 
fect, and yet not painfully obtrusive. 

10, 11. “ The most just and salutary revolution must pro- 
“ duce much suflering. The most just and salutary revolution 
“ cannot produce all the good that [not ‘ which’ for a wonder] 
“ had been expected from it by men of uninstructed minds and 
“ sanguine tempers.” Exemplifies Macaulay's commendable 
defiance of the old conventions against repeating the same 
words- 

12. “ Even the wisest cannot, while it is still recent, weigh. 
“ quite fairly the evils which it has caused against the evils 
“ which it has removed.” But for the parallelism with the 
sentence following, the burdensome relative ‘which’ might 
have been omitted. Even as it is, the participial form could 
be chosen ; ‘ the evils caused by it,’ ^ the evils removed by it.' 

13. “ Eor the evils (which it has caused) ‘ caused by it ’ 
“ are felt, and the evils (which it has removed) ‘ removed by 
“ it ' are felt no longer.” 

This passage comes under the popular and interesting ex- 
position of truths imperfectly defined and therefore serviceable 
for ‘Rhetorical effect (p. 100). 

XV. A short extract is next given to show the nicety re- 
quired in stating a chain of reasoning (p. 169). It is from 
Campbell’s Rhetoric. He is discussing the circumstances in- 
strumental in operating on the passions. 

“ The first is p'obahility, which is now considered only as 
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an expedient for enlivening passion.’’ The second clause is 
merely to guard against supposing that probability is here 
considered in all its bearings ; it would be better dispensed 
with ; the complexity of the exposition requiring the dismissal 
of all superfluous statements. 

Here again there is commonly scope, for argument. Pro- 
“ bability results from evidence, and begets belief. Belief 
invigorates om' ideas. Belief raised to the highest becomes 
certainty. Certainty flows either from the force of the evi- 
dence, real or apparent, that is produced : or without any 
evidence produced by the speaker, from the previous notoriety 
“ of the fact. If the fact be notorious, it will not only be 
‘‘ superfluous in the speaker to attempt to prove it [confusion 
of ‘ it-s ’] but it will be pernicious to his design. The reason 
“ is plain. By proving, he supposes it questionable, and by 
“ supposing, actually renders it so to his audience ; he brings 
“ them from viewing it in the stronger light of certainty, to 
‘‘ view it in the weaker light of probability ; in lieu of sun- 
“ shine he gives them twilight.” Considerable study is re- 
quisite to disentangle this train of argumentation. The reason- 
ing appears to return to itself. We at last discover the 
author’s real thesis to be, the importance of Belief, or Convic- 
tioB, in making people feel ; whence it is desirable to do what- 
ever will give conviction, and avoid whatever will shake it. If 
we have only probability, we should nourish, and not impair, 
that probability. And with this view, he indicates a nice stroke 
of management on the part of a speaker, namely, not to dis- 
turb a settled conviction by adducing reasons, since to do so 
implies that the point is unsettled. 

XYI. The following passage from Adam Smith shows the 
Expository Method as applied to Moral Suasion. The theme 
is one that the author has often and earnestly expounded, — 
the acquiescence in irremediable misfortunes. 

1. “In the misfortunes for which the nature of things ad- 
“mits, or seems to admit, of a remedy, but in which the means 
“ of applying that remedy are not within the reach of the suf- 
“ ferer, his vain (and fruitless) attempts to restore himself to 
“ his former situation, his contiimal anxiety for their success, 
“ his repeated disappointments upon their miscarriage, are 
“ what chiefly hinder him from resuming his natural tranquillity, 
“ and frequently render miserable, during the whole of (his) 
“ life, a man to whom a greater misfortune, but which plainly 
“ admitted of no remedy, would not have given a fortnight’s 
“ disturbance.” Although composed on an intelligible plan, 
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The author now passes, in another paragraph, to a new 
phase of the operation of the principle. 1. such ca'ses, 

“ we sometimes see a sort of antagonism between inten- 
“ tional and unintentional imitation.” Here he states the 
general doctrine ; in the next sentence he repeats it in an 
embodied or concrete form. 2. “ The mature man, in the de- 
“ sire to get quit of [vary the phrase, ‘ overcome ’] a national 
“ or provincial peculiarity, attempts an imitation, in which he 
“ is prevented from succeeding by the lasting consequences of 
“ the unintentional imitation into which he had glided when a 
‘‘ child.” 

The same truth may he shown by (converse) ‘ obverse ’ 

“ instances.” He now proceeds to give examples of the diffi- 
culties of the late learner. 

“ A German educated at home rarely learns to pronounce 
“ the til in the article the, nor does an Englishman, confined 
“ till manhood to his own island and his own tongue, succeed 
“ better with the guttural in sich or 

Then follow his practical applications ; and by these, the 
author farther elucidates the general principles. We quote 
only a part. 

“Erom these familiar facts, illustrating the irresistible 
“ tendency to personal assimilation and the durability of its 
“ effects, we may deduce the high importance of placing chil- 
“ dren with people who are easy, natural, and graceful in their 
‘‘ deportment, who speak with correctness and purity, and are 
“ free from objectionable habits. 

“ Ho Dominie Sampsons should be permitted where it is 
“ possible to exclude them. The once prevalent practice of 
“ committing children to the care of the lame, the deformed, 
“ the rough, the uncouth, the ungainly, the rickety either in 
“ body or mind, is now indeed generally abandoned. It is be- 
“ coming understood that an instructor is all the better for be- 
“ ing a favourable specimen of his own race, even in physical 
“ qualities and accomplishments. 

“ As a rule, do not confide your children to any one whose 
“ habits, manners, speech, play of countenance, and deportment, 
“ you would not like them to imitate. It is doubtless extremely 
“ difficult to act on such a rule ; a compromise between wel- 
“ come and unwelcome qualities is, in general, the only prac- 
‘‘ ticable resource.” 

It will now be seen what is the expository value of practical 
applications of principles. It may also be seen, that, as ex- 
position is not the chief end in view, the practical writer does 
not confine himself to following out any single principle, but 
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introduces allusions to every doctrine tliat he thinks has any 
bearing on his subject. It is not often that a practical discus- 
sion contains so much clear elucidation of general principles, 
as is contained in the present passage ; for although the author 
lays down four or five different generalities, he provides a cer- 
tain amount of methodical exposition for each. 

XIV. The following passage, from Macaulay's History, is 
an expository and moralizing episode, occurring after the inti- 
mation that the Revolution was accomplished. 

1. ‘‘ It is the nature of man to overrate present evil, and to 
underrate present good; to long for what he has not, and to 
be dissatisfied with what he has." The announcement of a 

doctrine of human nature, with obverse statement, iteration, 
and balanced structure. The subject of the paragraph is 
thrown to the end of the sentence (p. 100). 

2. “ This propensity, as it appears in individuals, has often 
been noticed both by laughing and hy weeping philosophers. 

^‘3. It was a favourite theme of Horace and of Pascal, of Yol- 
taire and of Johnson." These two sentences might, with 
propriety, be made one ; the second is merely the specification 
of what, in the first, is stated generally. 

“4. “To its influence on the fate of great communities 
“ may be ascribed most of the revolutions and counter-revolu- 
“ tions recorded in history." There is here another reason for , 
joining the two foregoing sentences ; in the expression ‘ fate of 
great communities ’ a balance lies with the phrase ‘ as it ap- 
pears -in individuals ' in sentence Ho. 2. Now an intervening 
sentence is an impediment to tbe perception of the parallelism. 
The second sentence might have started thus : — “ ds* ajopearing 
in indwidiials, this propensity — ” ; and the present sentence 
might have answered to the construction ; — ds manifested in 
comimmities, to it may be ascribed — ". 

h. “A hundred generations have passed away since the 
first great national emancipation, of which an account has 
come down to ns.” The last clause is a specimen of the dis- 
jointing effect of our prevailing relative construction. The 
sentence is unnecessary ; the parade of ‘ the hundred genera- 
tions ’ does not add to the force of the passage ; still less 
should it have the prominence of the subject of a sentence. 

6. “ We read in the most ancient of books that a people 
“ bowed to the dust under a cruel yoke, scourged to toil by 
‘‘ hard taskmasters, not supplied with straw, yet compelled to 
furnish the daily tale of bricks, became sick of life, and raised 
“ such a cry as pierced the heavens," A well managed pic** 
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ture of distress. It passes the limits of poetic pathos,, to 
answer an oratorical purpose. 

7. The slaves were wonderfiilij set free ; at the moment 
of their liberation they raised a song of gratitude and 

‘‘ triumph ; but, in a few hours, they began to regret their 
“ slavery, and to reproach the leader who decoyed them away 
“ from the savoury fare of the house of bondage to the dreary 
waste w’hich still separated them from the land of milk and 
honey.” Well- formed in every respect; the increasing* 

length, and growing impressiveness of the members, together 
with the flowing cadence, are such as to realize Addison’s best 
ideal of a sentence. 

8. Since that time the history of every great deliverer 
“ has been the history of Moses re-told. 9. Down to the pre- 
“ sent time, rejoicings like those on the shore of the R-ed Sea 
‘‘ have ever been speedily followed by murmnrings, like those 
“ at the Waters of Strife.” Excepting the gross exaggeration 
of historical facts, nothing could be more happily expressed 
than these two sentences. The balanced arrangement is per- 
fect, and yet not painfully obtrusive. 

10, 11. The most just and salutary revolution must pro- 
duce much suffering. The most just and salutary revolution 
cannot produce all the good that [not ‘ which’ for a wonder] 
“ had been expected from it by men of uninstructed minds and 
sanguine tempers.” Exemplifies Macaulay’s commendable 
defiance of the old conventions against repeating the same 
words. 

12. Even the wisest cannot, while it is still recent, weigh 
quite fairly the evils which it has caused against the evils 

'' which it has removed.” But for the parallelism with the 
sentence following, the burdensome relative ‘which’ might 
have been omitted. Even as it is, the participial form could 
be chosen ; ‘ the evils caused by it,’ ‘ the evils removed by it.’ 

13. ^ “ Eor the evils (which it has caused) ‘caused by it ’ 
‘‘ are telt, and the evils (which it has removed) ‘ removed by 
‘‘ it ’ are felt no longer.” 

This passage comes under the popular and interesting ex- 
position of truths imperfectly defined and therefore serviceable 
tor 'Rhetorical effect (p. 100). 

^ XV.^ A short extract is next given to show the nicety re- 
quired in stating a chain of reasoning (p. 169). It is from 
Campbell s Rhetoric. He is discussing the circumstances in- 
strumental in operating on the passions. 

The first is ^whahility^ which is now considered onlv as 
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an expedient for enlivening passion.” The second clause is 
merely to guard against supposing that probability is here 
considered in all its bearings ; it would be better dispensed 
with ; the complexity of the exposition requiring the dismissal 
of all superfluous statements. 

Here again there is commonly scope, for argument. Pro- 
“ bability results from evidence, and begets belief. Belief 
invigorates our ideas. Belief raised to the highest becomes 
certainty. Certainty flows either from the force of the evi- 
“ dence, real or apparent, that is produced : or without any 
“ evidence produced by the speaker, from the previous notoriety 
of the fact. If the fact be notorious, it will not only be 
superfluous in the speaker to attempt to prove it [confusion 
of ‘it-s ’] but it will be pernicious to his design. The reason 
is plain. By proving, he supposes it questionable, and by 
“ supposing, actually renders it so to his audience ; he brings 
them from viewing it in the stronger light of certainty, to 
“ view it in the weaker light of probability ; in lieu of sun- 
‘‘ shine he gives them twilight.” Considerable study is re- 
quisite to disentangle this train of argumentation. The reason- 
ing appears to return to itself. We at last discover the 
author’s real thesis to be, the importance of Belief, or Convic- 
tion, in making people feel ; whence it is desirable to do what- 
ever will give conviction, and avoid whatever will shake it. If 
we have only probability, we should nourish, and not impair, 
that probability. And with this view, he indicates a nice stroke 
of management on the part of a speaker, namely, not to dis- 
turb a settled conviction by adducing reasons, since to do so 
implies that the point is unsettled. 

XVL The following passage from Adam Smith shows the 
Expository Method as applied to Moral Suasion. The theme 
is one that the author has often and earnestly expounded, — 
the acquiescence iu irremediable misfortunes. 

1. “In the misfortunes for which the nature of things ad- 
“mits, or seems to admit, of a remedy, hut in which the means 
‘‘ of applying that remedy are not within the reach of the suf- 
“ ferer, his vain (and fruitless) attempts to restore himself to 
“ his former situation, his continual anxiety for their success, 
“ his repeated disappointments upon their miscarriage, are 
“ what chiefly hinder him from resuming his natural tranquillity, 
“ and frequently render miserable, during the whole of (his) 
“ life, a man to whom a greater misfortune, hut which plainly 
“ admitted of no remedy, would not have given a fortnight’s 
“ disturbance.” Although composed on an intelligible plan, 
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this sentence is excessive in length, and admits of retrench- 
ment. It may he looked npon as stating and exemplifying a 
principle at the same time (Ex. XIII. Sent. 1.) We have next 
a series of interesting and impressive examples. 

2. In the fall from royal favour to disgrace, from power 
to insignificancy, from riches to poverty, from liberty to con- 

“"'finement, from strong health to lingering, chronical, and 
perhaps incurable disease, the man who struggles the least, 
who most easily and readily acquiesces in the fortune which 
“ has fallen to him, very soon recovers his usual and natural 
“ tranquillity, and surveys the disagreeable circumstances of 
‘‘ his actual situation in the same light, or perhaps, in a much 
less unfavourable light, than that in which the most indif- 
‘‘ ferent spectator is disposed to survey them.” The latter 
part of this sentence also is wordy and diffuse. The examples 
given are not yet sufficiently concrete for effect. Better are to 
come. 

3. ^‘Faction, intrigue, and cabal, disturb the quiet of the. 
unfortunate statesman.” The parallel construction should 

now be attended to, The statesman, under misfortune, is 
disquieted by faction, intrigue, and cabal.” 

4. Extravagant projects, visions of gold mines, interrupt 
“ the repose of the ruined bankrupt.” The author seems aware 
that the placing of the prmcipal subject at the close gives it 
an empjhasis. Still, we must continue to invert his order. 
‘‘ The ruined bankrupt has his repose interrupted by extrava- 
gant projects, and visions of gold mines.” 

5. “ The prisoner, who is continnally plotting to escape 
from (his) confinement, cannot enjoy that careless security 
which even a prison can afford him.” Either by accident, 

or for variety, the parallel order is here attended to. A more 
emphatic brevity is attainable. ‘‘The prisoner, continually 
plotting to escape, misses the satisfaction he might gain in 
the careless security of his prison.” 

6. “ The medicines of the physician ai-e often the greatest 
torment of the incurahle patient.” “ Under incurable disease, 

the medicines of the physician tantalize and torment the 
patient.” 

7. “ The monk who, in order to comfort Johanna of Castile, 
“ upon the death of her husband, Philip, told her of a king, 
“ who, fourteen years after his decease, had been restored to life 
“ (again), by the prayers of his afflicted queen, was not likely 
"‘to restore sedateness to the distempered mind of that un- 
“ happy princess.” A most plausible period, yet radically dis- 
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arranged. “ Jolianna of Castile, driven to distraction bj the 
death, of her husband, Philip, was not likely to have lier mind 
quieted by the monk that told her of a king restored to life, 
fourteen years after his decease, by the prayers of his afflicted 
queen.” 

8. “ She endeavoured to repeat the (same) experiment in 
hopes of the same success ; resisted for a long time the burial 
of her husband, soon after raised his body from the grave, 
attended it almost constantly herself, and watched, with all 
“ the impatient anxiety of frantic expectation, the happy nio- 
^^ment when her wishes were to be gratified by the revival of 
her beloved Philip,” This incident is perhaps too much 
made of ; the harrowing efflect of it on the reader is not 
favourable to the author’s lesson of tranquillity and content- 
ment. This is a state of mind, to be nourished, through the 
same precautions as courage, by not exposing the subject to 
the opposite condition more than he can bear at the time. The 
sentence might be improved by changing the first member to 
the participial form. “ Endeavoux*ing to repeat the experi- 
ment, &c.” 

Excepting the mistake of giving too exclusively the cases 
of persons failing to achieve contentment, the passage is a good 
instance of expository persuasion by example. The style of the 
author, here and elsewhere, would be greatly improved, by 
mixture with the short and balanced sentences of Macaulay. 

XVII. In connexion with Oratory, we quote the celebrated 
Adjuration' of Demosthenes, in the speech on the Crown ; pro- 
bably the greatest efibrt ever made to soothe and reconcile 
men under calamity and defeat. Demosthenes had himself 
been the chief adviser of strenuous resistance to Philip ; the 
resistance had been unsuccessful, and yet he claimed honour 
for the intentions and the exertions of those engaged in it. 

If I then undertook to say that it was I that brought you 
to entertain sentiments worthy of your ancestors, there is no 
man hut could justly blame me. [Delicate insinuation; he 
would be blameable if he claimed the credit of infusing patri- 
otic sentiments; these existed independent of him.] I assert 
that such tendencies are your own ; I declare that before my 
time the Athenian State was thus minded. Yet I do say, that 
I too have had a share in the several transactions themselves. 
But this man (JEschines), by censuring everything’, and urging 
yon to bitterness against me as the author of the alarms and 
dangers of the State, seeks to rob me of my present honour, 
and deprives you of your everlasting fame. For if ye con- 
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demn Ktesiplion, on the ground that my policy has not been 
for the best, ye will then appear to have committed error, and 
not merely to have suffered reverses by the nnkindness of 
Fortune. But ye cannot, ye cannot have erred, 0 Athenians, 
in braving peril for the safety, the liberty of all. NTo 1 By 
your ancestors who fronted danger at Marathon, and stood 
arrayed at PlataBa, by those who fought on sea at Salamis, and 
at Artemisium, and by the many other gallant men, lying in- 
terred in the puldic sepulchres ; whom all alike the city held 
worthy of honour and buried; and not alone the successful 
and the victors ! With justice ; since all did the work of 
brave men, though each had the fortune that the Deity assigned 
him.” The orator has here skilfully touched the most power- 
ful chords in the minds of his audience, and, trusting to the 
effects of his address, has dared the highest fight of figurative 
boldness. 

XVIII. The following lines from the ‘ Pleasures of Hope ’ 
exemplify the Poetic Figures and Qualities. I select for 
notice the more important points. 

At summer’s eve, •when Heaven’s aerial bow 
Spans, with bright arch, the glittering hills below, 

Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 

Whose sun-bright summit mingles with the sky ? 

These lines contain a description individualized by the 
point of time given (‘at summer’s eve ’), and enlivened by cir- 
cumstances of action — ‘ s'^ans with bright arch,’ ‘ turns the 
rmising eye,’ ^ mingles with, the sky.’ The touches conveyed in 
‘ bright arch,’ ‘ glittering hills,’ ‘ sun-hright summit,’ are graohi- 
cally selected, and can be easily realized ; if there be anything* 
to object to, it is the three-fold iteration of the one idea 
of light. 

Why do those hiUs of shadowy tint appear 
More sweet than all the landscape smiling near ? 

Another graphic touch that does not require much labour 
of comprehension. ‘Shadowy tint’ is not very happy; and 
‘ sweet ’ is scarcely the word. ‘ Smiling near ’ is mere filling 
up. The rhyme falls upon insignificant words; a fault not 
always avoidable, but worth remarking on, as a great effect 
may be attained by assigning the position of emphasis to some- 
thing really emphatic. 

’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. 

And robes the mountain with its azure hue. 

The first line is a stroke of felicitous condensation; tke 
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tliree abstract nouns are viTified by a familiar and forcible 
verb ; the melody is good ; and a sentiment is conveyed in a 
Hne. The succeeding line calls for no special remark. 

Thus, with delight, we linger to survey 
The promis’d joys of life's unmeasured way ; 

A good line might have been made ont of these two, by 
omitting the subjective designations, ‘ with ^promis’d 

joijs^^ and combining the remaining figures. 

Thus, from afar, each dim-discovered scene 
More i3leasing seems than all the past hath been. 

Space and time are here mixed in one figure, with a con- 
fusing effect. The occasional lameness of rhyme could not be 
better shown than hy bringing under its emphasis such a word 
a.s ^ been.’ 

And every form that fancy can repair 
From dark oblivion, glows divinely there. 

[N’otwithstanding the profusion of abstract nouns, the lan- 
guage is telling through action. The reference of the con- 
cladmg word ‘ there ’ is not obvious. 

What potent spirit guides the raptur’d eye 
To pierce the shades of dim futurity ? 

The interrogation is suitably introduced ; hut the language 
is somewhat in excess; ^jootent spirit,’ ^raj^tur'd eye,’ ^shades 
of dim futurity.’ 

Can Wisdom lend, with all her boasted power. 

The pledge of joy’s anticipated hour ? 

We have had Mend’ already, and there are words more 
apt in this connexion. The language is otherwise unexcep- 
tionable ; and the rliyme brings into prominence two import- 
ant words. The order of the sentence is good. 

Ah no ! she darkly sees the fate of man, 

Her dim horizon bounded to a span ; 

The fi.rst line is both simple and effective. The second 
iterates ‘ darkly ’ in ‘ dim the mixture of the two figures of 
darkness and contraction is not favourable to a distinct con- 
ception ; and the word ‘ span,’ made energetic by the rhyme, 
is not in keeping with a contracting and vanishing effect ; it 
was already used for the wide compass of the raiubow. 

Or, if she holds an image to the view, 

’Tis nature pictured too severely true. 

The second line could hardly be improved. The rhyme 

19 
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gives empliasis to a really empliatic word ; equally good, but 
not better, would bave been tbe ending ‘truthfully severe/ 
The first line is enfeebled by the weak complement of the 
verb — ‘holds to the view '' — receiving the place of honour and 
the stress of rhyme. 

These last six lines afford a good example of Contrast; 
after which the main theme is resumed with increased effect. 
Such contrasts are matter of delicate handling in poetry. 
When they are the painful obverse of a joyous subject, the 
principles of Art require them to be kept within the narrowest 
limits. In Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, Book I., the poet 
introduces, into his picture of delicious quietism, a contrast- 
ing description of the harshness of labour such as to damp the 
enjoyment of the scene, while it can hardly be deemed requisite 
for the mass of readers, all too familiar with the subject. The 
present contrast of Campbell’s is not too painful, nor too pro- 
tracted, to be redeemed, and more than redeemed, by the 
heightened glow of the main subject. 

With thee, sweet Hope, resides the heavenly light, 

That pours remotest rapture on the sight ; 

The adjective ‘ sweet ’ is no part of the force of the line, 
whose language otherwise is apt, and arrangement perfect. 
In spite of the drawbacks of alliteration and abruptness of 
sound, the combination ‘remotest rapture’ is energetically 
concise ; the conciseness and originality pass off the noun, al- 
though a word so easily lending itself to sentimental infiation. 
The place of emphasis is not filled by an unimportant phrase. 

Thine is the charm of life’s bewildered way, 

That calls each slumbering passion into play. 

The first line is admirable in every respect. The partici- 
pial adjective construction, ‘bewildered way’ is here set off by 
the choice of the strongest and aptest epithet. The second 
line by no means supports the first. The figure is departed 
from, and another introduced having only a loose connexion. 
‘ Slumbering passion ’ is not very original ; ‘ calling into play ’ 
is not very poetical, nor in special harmony of figure ; and 
the complement ‘ into play ’ is still less adapted to the closing 
place. 

We give now the splendidly soaring climax ; 

Eternal Hope! when yonder spheres sublime 
Peal’d their first notes to sound the march of time. 

Thy joyous youth began. — but not to fade. 
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Notice first tke grammar sliaped to tlie period. The ihyo- 
cafion contains nothing more than aptness to the subject, which 
can always redeem the triteness of the phraseology. A fine 
coherent figure is then worked up (the sphere music being 
allowed for the occasion) from the vocabidary of the higheS 
sublime. 

When all the sister planets have decayed ; 

• When wrapt in fire the realms of ether glow, 

And heaven’s last thunder shakes the. world below ; 

Thou undismayed, shalt o’er the ruins smile. 

And light thy torch at Nature’s funeral pile. 

XIX. We give a portion of Coleridge’s Mont Blanc, to be 
studied for the various arts involved in the poetic rendering 
of Nature. 

Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star 
In his steep course ? So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald awful head, 0 sovran Blanc ! 

The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 

Have ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful form ! 

Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines, 

BCow silently ! Around thee and above, 

Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black, 

An ebon mass ; methinks thou piercest it. 

As with a wedge I But when I look again, 

It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 

Thy habitation from eternity ! 

0 dread and silent mount ! I gazed upon thee, 

Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought ; entranced in prayer, 

1 worshipped the Invisible alone. 

XX. It is interesting now to compare with still-life De- 
scription, at its utmost sublimity, the greater impressiveness 
of action. The passage is Byron’s Thunderstorm. 

The sky is changed ! — and such a change ! Oh night, 

And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman ! Ear along 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 

Leaps the live thunder ! not from one lone cloud. 

But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 

And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud ! 

And this is in the night : most glorious night ! 

Thou wert not sent for slumber I let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, — 

A portion of the tempest and of thee ! 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 
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And the hig rain comes dancing to the earth ! 

And now again ’tis black — and now the glee 
Of the loud hill shakes with its mountain mirth, 

As if they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake’s birth. 

XXI. Dyer’s Grongar Bill is reckoned one of the best 
Descriptive poems of the language. A very few lines will 
show how indispensable activity, real or fictitious, is to a good 
poetical description. 

Now I gain the mountain’s brow, 

What a landscape lies below ! 

No clouds, no vapours intervene, 

But the gay, the open scene, 

Does the face of nature shew, 

In all the hues of heaven’s bow ; 

And swelling to embrace the light. 

Spreads around beneath the sight. 

Old castles on the cliffs arise, 

Proudly to-wering in the skies ! 

Rushing from the woods, the spires 
Seem from hence ascending fires ! 

Half bis beams Apollo sheds 
On the yellow mountain heads ; 

Gilds the fleeces of the flocks, 

And glitters on the broken rocks I 


XXn. The following passage from the ^ Seasons’ will serve 
to illustrate the Ideal in Poetry. 

It is the lasting ideal subject — the Golden Age : — 

The first fresh dawn then wak’d the gladden’d race 
Of uncorrupted man, nor blush’d to see 
The sluggard sleep beneath its sacred beam : 

Per their light slumbers gently fum’d away ; 

And up they rose as vig’rous as the sun, 

Or to the culture of the willing glebe. 

Or to tlie cheerful tendance of the flock. 


Meantime the song went round ; and dance and sport 
Wisdem and friendly talk, successive, stole 
Their hours away ; while in the rosy vale 
Love breath’d his infant sighs, from anguish free,- 
And full replete with bliss ; save the sweet pain, 
That, inly-thrilling, hut exalts it more. 

Nor yet injurious act, nor surly deed, 

Was known among those happy sons of Heav’n; 

Por reason and benevolence were law. 


Harmonious nature too look’d smiling on. 

Clear shone the skies, cool’d with eternal gales 
And balmy spirit all. The youthful sun 
Shot his best rays, and still the. -gracious clouds 
Dropp’d fatness down ; a§ swelling mead, 

The herds and flocks, commixin^'^lay’d secure. 
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his larger work (as above). Revised Edition. Square 12mo. 85 . 6d. 

A GEEEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled by H. G. Liddell, D.B. 
Dean of Christ Church, and R. Scott, D.I). Master of Balliol. Eifth Edition. 
Crown 4to. 315. Gd. 

A Lexicon, Greek and English, abridged from Liddell and Scott’s 
Greeh-JEnglish Lexicon, Eleventh Edition. Square 12mo. 75. Gd. 

A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, the Sanskrit words printed 
both in tlie original Devanagari and in Roman letters ; with References to 
the Best Editions of Sanskrit Authors, and with Etymologies and Compa- 
risons of Cognate Words chiefly in Greek, Latin. Gothic, and Ar glo-Saxon. 
Compiled by T. Benpey, Prof, in the Univ. of Gottingen. Svo. 525. Gd. 

A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the ERENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. By L. CoNTANSEAU. Eleventh Edition. Post Svo. IO 5 . 6d. 

Contansean^s Pocket Dictionary, Erench and English, abridged from 
the above by the Author. New and Cheaper Edition, ISmo. 35. Gd. 

NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the GERMAN LANGUAGE; 

Ge^man-English and English- German. By tlie Rev. W. L. Blackley, M.A, 
and Dr. Cael Martin Eeiedlandee. Post Svo. 145 . 


Miscellaneous Worlcs and Popular Metaphysics. 

KECEEATIONS of a COTJNTUY PAESON. By A. K. H. B. First 

Series, with 41 Woodcut Illustrations from Designs by R. T. Pritchett. 
Crown Svo. 125. Qd, 

Recreations of a Country Parson. Second Series. Cr. Svo. 35. 6^/. 

The Common-place Philosopher in Town and Country. By the same 
Author. Crown Svo. 35. Qd. 

Leisure Hours in Town ; Essays Consolatory, JEsthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic. By the same Author. Crown Svo. 35. Gd. 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson; Essays contributed 
to Fraser's ZlagaziTie and to Good Words. By the same. Crown Svo. 35. Gd. 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. Second Series. By 
the same Author. Crown Svo. 3s. Qd. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson, Selected from Essays con- 
tributed to Frase7''s Magazine. By the same Author. Post Svo. 95. 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Church of a University City. 
By the same Author. Crowm Svo. os. Qd. 

A CAMPAIGNER AT HOME. By Shirley, Author of ‘ Thalatta’ 
and ‘ Nngae Criticae.’ Post Svo. with Vignette, 75. Qd. 
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KEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY LONGMANS al'd CO. 


STUBIES in PABLIAMENT. A Series of Sketches of Leading Poli- 
ticians. By R. H. Huttoit. [Reprinted from the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette.’] 
Crown Svo. is. 6d. 

LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 

Libeabt Editiok. 2 vols. Svo. Portrait, 215 . 

People’s Editiojt. l voL crown Svo. 45. 6d. 

The REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS ; includ- 
ing his Contributions to the JBdinh-urgh JS^vieiv. 2 vols. crown Svo. 85. 

Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, delivered at the Royal 
Institution. By the same Author. Pep. Is. 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith: a Selection of 
the most memorable Passages in his Writings and Conversation. IGmo. 5s. 

EPIGRAMS, Ancient and Modern ; Humorous, Witty, Satirical, Moral, 
and Panegyrical. Edited by Rev. Johjt Booth, B.A. Cambridge. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Pep. 75. 6d. 

Erom MATTER to SPIRIT : the Result of Teh Years’ Experience in 
Spirit Manifestations. By Sophia B. De Moegax. With a Peeeace bv 
Professor Be Morgah. Post Svo. 85. 6d. 

The ENGLISH and THEIR ORIGIN : a Prologue to authentic English 
History. By Luke Owex Pike, M.A. Barrister-at-Law. Svo. 95. 

ESSAYS selected from CONTRIBUTIONS to the Edinburgh Revim, 
By Henet Rogers. Second Edition. 3 vols. fcp. 215. 

Reason and Eaith, their Claims and Conflicts. By the same Author. 
New Edition, revised and extended, and accompanied by several other 
Essays, on related subjects. Crown Svo. 65. Qd. 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. By the 
same Author. Eleventh Edition. Pep. 5s. 

Defence of the Eclipse of Eaith, by its Author ; a rejoinder to Dr. 
Newman’s Jdeply. Third Edition. Pep. 35. Qd. 

Selections from the Correspondence of R. E. H. Greysan. By the 
same Author. Third Edition. Crown Svo. Is. Qd. 

Eulleriana, or the Wisdom and Wit of Thomas Duller, with Essay 
on his Life and Genius. By the same Author. IGino. 25. Qd. 

^ OCCASIONAL ESSAYS. By Chandos Wren Hoskyns, Author of 
‘ Talpa, or the Chronicles of a Clay Parm,’ &c. IGmo. 5s. Qd. 

An ESSAY on HUMAN NATURE ; showing the Necessity of a Divine 
Revelation for the Perfect Development of Man’s Capacities. By Henry 
S. Boase, M.D. P.R.S. and G.S. Svo. 125. 

The PHILOSOPHY of NATURE ; a Systematic Treatise on the Causes . 
and Laws of Natural Plijenomena. By the same Author. Svo. 125. 

An INTRODUCTION to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the Inductive 
Method. By. J.D.Morell,M.A.LL.D. Svo. 12s. 

Elements of Psychology, containing the Analysis of the Intellectual 
Powers. By the same Author. Post Svo. 7s. Qd. 
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jSTBW ■\Y0EKS publishe® by LONGMAI^S Aifi) CO. 


The SECEET of HEGEL : being tbe Hegelian System in Origin, 
Principle, Form, aud Matter. By Jajies Hutchison Stielingi-. 2 yoIs. 
8vo. 28s. 

SIGHT and TOUCH ; an Attempt to Disprove the Eeceived (or Berke- 
leian) Theory of Vision. By Thomas K. Abbott, M.A. Fellow aud Tutor 
of Trin. Coll. Dublin. 8vo. with 21 Woodcuts, js. Cd. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By Alexander Bain, M.A. 
Professor of Lo^ie in. the University of Aberdeen. Second Edition. 8vo. 
yjrice 155. 

The Emotions and the Will, by the same Author ; completing a 
Systematic Exposition of the Human Mind. 8vo. 155. 

On the Study of Character, including an Estimate of Phrenology. 
By the same Author. 8vo. 95. 

TIME and SPACE : a Metaphysical Essay. By Shadworth H. 
Hodgson. Svo. pp. 388, price 165. 

The WAY to ESST : Kesiilts from a Life-search after Eeligious Truth. 

By R. Vaughan, D.D. Crown Svo. 7s. Qd. 

HOURS WITH THE MYSTICS : a Contrihution to the History of 
. . Eeli.^ious Opinion. By Robert Alpred Vaughan, BA. Second Edition. 
2 vol's. crown Svo.125. 

The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY ; or, Natural Law as applicable to 
Mental, Moral, aud Social Science. By Charles Beat. Second Edition. 
Svo. 05. 

The Education of the Feelings and Affections. By the same Author. 
Third Edition. Svo. '6s. Qd. 

On Force, its Mental and Moral Correlates. By the same Author. 
Svo. 55. 

CHRISTIANITY and COMMON SENSE. By Sir Willoughby 
Jones, Bart. M.A. Trin. Coll. Cantab. Svo. 05. 


Astronomy, Meteorology, Popular Geography, ^‘c. 

OTITLIirES of AST50N0MT. By Sir J. F. W. Herschei,, Bai't. 
M.A. Eighth Edition, revised ; with Plates and Woodcuts. Svo. 1S5. 

ARAGO’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Translated by Admiral W. H. 
Smyth, P.R.S. and R. Grant, MA. With 25 Plates and 358 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. Svo. £2 55, 

SATURN and its SYSTEM. By Richard A. Proctor, B.A. late 
Scholar of St John’s Coll. Camb. and King’s Coll. London. Svo, with 
14 Plates, 145. 

The Handbook of the Stars. By the same Author. 3 Maps. Square 
fcp. 55. 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Rev. 

T. W. Webb, M.A. F.R.A.S. With Map of the Moon, and Woodcuts. 16mo. 7s. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for SCHOOLS and GENERAL REAPERS. 
By M. F, Maury, LL.P. Fcp. with 2 Charts, 2s. %d. 
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MCCULLOCH’S DICTIONAEY, Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, 

of th.^' various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects in the World* 
New Edition, carefully revised, with the Statistical Iniionnation brought 
up to the latest returns by h\ Mabtik-. 4 vois, medium 8vo. with numerous 
coloured Maps, £4 4s. 

A GEHEKAL DICTIONAET of GEOGEAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, 
Statistical, and Historical : forming a complete Gazetteer of the World. Bt 
A. Kjeits JoH]!rsTON, P.E.S.E- 8vo. ns. 6d. 

A MAETUAL of GEOGEAPHY, Physical*, Industrial, and Political 
By W. Hughes, P.E.G.S. Professor of Geoj?raphy in Kiij^s CoEege, and in 
Queen’s College, London. With 6 Maps. Pep, 7s. 6d. 

HAWAII; the Past, Present, and Future of its Island-Eingdom : an 
Historical Account of the Saiulwieh Islands. By Ma 2 nLEY Hopkins, 
Hawaiian Consul-General, &c. Second Edition, revised and continued; 
with Portrait, Map, and S other Illustrations. Post Svo. 125 . 6d. 

MAUNDEil’S TEEASBEY of GEOGEAPHY, Physical, Historical, 
Descriptive, and Political. Edited by W. Hughes, F.E.G.S. With 1 Maps 
and 16 Plates. Pep. IO 5 . Qd. 


Natural History and Popular Science. 

The ELEMElfTS of PHYSICS or NAT0EAL PHIIOSOPHT, By 

Neil Aiinott,M.D. P.E.S. Physician Exti-aordinary to the Queen. Sixth 
Edition, rewritten and completed. 2 Parts, Svo. 215. 

HEAT COHSIDEEED as a MODE of MOTION. By Professor JoHir 
Tyitdaxe, LL.D. P.E.S. Second Edition. Crown Svo. with W^oodcuts, 125. 6d. 

VOLCANOS, the Character of their Phenomena, their Share in the 
Structure and Composition of the Surface of the Globe, &c. By G. Pouiett 
S cEOPE, M.P. F.E.S. Second Edition. Svo. with Illustrations, 155 . 

HOCKS CLASSIFIED and DESCEIBED. By Bernhaed Von Cotta. 
An English Edition, by P. H. Lawrence (with English, German, and 
French" Synonyines), revised by the Author. Post Svo. 145. 

Lithology, or a Classified Synopsis of the Names of Eocks and Minerals, 
also by Mr. Lawrence, adai)ted to the above work, raa.y be had, price 5s. or 
printed on one side only (interpaged blank) for use in Cabinets, price Is. 

A TH-EATISE 021 ELEGTEIGITY, in Theory and Practice. By A. 
De ua Hive, Prof, in the Academy of Geneva. Translated by C. Y.Waxkee, 
F.R.S. 3 vols. Svo. with Woodcuts, £0 IZs. 

The COHBELATIOH of PHYSICAL FOECES. By W*. E. Grove, 
Q.O. V.P.E.S. Fourth Edition. Svo. 7s. Qd. 

MANUAL of GEOLOGY. By S. Haughton, M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of 
Trin. Coll, and Prof, of Geol. in the Univ. of Dublin. Revised Edition, with 
66 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6s. 

A GUIDE to GEOLOGY. By J, Phillips, M. A. Professor of Geology 
in the University of Oxford. Fifth Edition, with Plates. Fcp. 45. 

A GLOSSARY of MINEEALOGY. By H, W. Bristow, F.G.S. of 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain. With 486 Figures. Crown Svo. 125. 
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yEW TTOEKS PUBLISHED by LONGMANS asd CO. 


PHILLIPS’S ELEMENTARY INTRODXTCTION to MINERALOGY, 

with extensive Alterations and Additions, by H. J. Bbooke, F. R.S. and 
W. H. Miller, F.G.S. PostSvo. with Woodcuts, 185. 

VAN DER HOEVEN’S HANDBOOK of ZOOLOGY, Translated from 
the Second Dutch Edition by the Rev. W. Clark, M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with 24 Plates of Figures, 60s. 

The COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTE- 

brate Animals. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. D.C.L. 3 vols. 8vo. with 
upwards of 1,200 Woodcuts. Vols. I. and II. price 21s. each, now ready. 

The EIRST MAN and HIS PLACE in CREATION, considered on 
the Principles of Common Sense from a Christian Point of View ; with an 
Appendix on the Negro. By George Moore, M.D. M.R.C.P.L. &c. Post 
8vo. 8s. Qd. 

The LAKE DWELLINGS of SWITZERLAND and other parts of 
Europe. By Dr. F. Keller, President of the Antiquarian Association of 
Zurich. Translated and arranged by J. E. Lee, F.S.A. F.G.S. Author of 
‘ Isca Silurum,’ With several Woodcuts and nearly 100 Plates of Figures. 
Royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

HOMES WITHOITT HANDS : a Description of the Habitations of 
Animals, classed according to their Principle of Construction. By Rev. J . 
G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With about 140 Vignettes on Wood (20 i^ull size of 
page). Second Edition. 8vo. 21s. 

MANTTAL of CORALS and SEA JELLIES. By J. R. Greene, B.A. 
Edited by the Rev. J. A. Galbraith, MA. and the Rev. S. Haughton, 
M.D, Fcp. with 39 Woodcuts, 5s. 

Manual of Spong'es and Animalc nlas ; with a General Introduction 
on the Principles of Zoology. By the same Author and Editors. Fcp. with 
16 Woodcuts, 2s. 

Manual of the Metalloids. By J. Abjohn, M.D. P.R.S. and the 
same Editors. Revised Edition. Fcp. with 38 Woodcuts, 7s, 6d. 

The HARMONIES of NATURE and UNITY of CREATION. By Dr. 

George Hartwig, 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 18s. 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. By the same Author. Third 

(English) Edition, 8vo. vdth many Illustrations, 18s. 

The Tropical World, By the same Author, With 8 Chromoxylo- 
graphs and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

A HUNTER’S EXPERIENCES in the SOUTHERN STATES of 
AMERICA ; being an Account of the Natural History of the various Quad- 
rupeds and Birds which are the objects of Chase in those Countries. By 
Captain Flack (The Ranger). Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

SKETCHES of the NATURAL HISTORY of CEYLON. By Sir J, 
Eherson Tennent, K.C.S. LL.D, With 82 Wood Engravings. Post 8vo. 
price 12s. 6d. 

Ceylon. By the same Author. Fifth Edition ; with Maps, &c. and 90 

Wood Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 10s. 

The Wild Elephant, its Structure and Habits, with the Method of 
Taking and Training it in Ceylon. By the same Author, With Illustrations. 
In 1 voL [J\^earl 2 / ready. 

A FAMILIAR HISTORY of EIRDSl By E. Stanley, D.D, F.R.S. 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts. Fcp. 3s. Gd. 
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KIEBY and SPENCE’S INTROBXTCTION to ENTOMOLOGY, or 

Elements of tlie Natural History of Insects. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 5s, 

MAUNDER’ S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, or Popular 
Dictionary of Zooloj^. Revised and corrected by T. S. Cobbold, M.D 
Ecp. with 900 Woodcuts, JOs. 

The TREASURY of BOTANY, or Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Kinp:dom; with which is incorporated a Glossary of Botanical Terms. 
Edited by J. Lihdley, E-R.S. and T. Moohe, E.L.S. assisted by eminent 
Contributors. Pp. 1,274, with 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 Parts 
fcp. 20s. 

The ELEMENTS of BOTANY for EAMIIIES and SCHOOLS. 
Tenth Edition, revised by Thohas Moore, P.L.S. Ecp. with 154 W'ood- 
cuts, 2s, 6d. 

The ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE. By Thomas Biters. New Edition. 
Pep. 4s. 

The BRITISH ELORA; comprising the Phasnogamous or Flowering 
Plants and the Perns. By Sir W. J. Hookee, K.H. and G. A. W'alkes- 
Arnott, LL.D. 12ino. with 12 Plates, 14s. or coloured, 21s. . 

BBYOLOGIA BRITANNICA; containing the Mosses of Great Britain 
and Ireland, arranged and described. By W. Wilsoh. 8vo. with 61 Plates 
42s. or coloured, £4 4s. 

The INDOOR GARDENER. By Miss Haling. Ecp. with Frontis- 
piece, printed in Colours, 5s. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of PLANTS ; comprising the Specific 
Character, Description, Culture, History, &c. of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s, 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Trees and Shrubs ; containing the Hardy 
Trees and Shrubs of Great Britain scientifically and popularly described. 
With 2,000 W^oodcuts. Svo. 50s. 

MAUNDER’ S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY; a Popular 
Encyclopaedia of Science, Literature, and Art. New Edition, thoroughly 
revised and in great part re-written, with above 1,000 new Articles, by 
J. Y. Johnson, Corr. M.Z.S. Pep. 10s. Gd. 

A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Fourth 
Edition, re-edited by W. T. Beande (the Author), and George 'W. Cox, M.A. 
assisted by contributors of eminent Scientific and Literary Acquirements, 
'6 vols. medium Svo. price 63s. cloth. 

ESSAYS on SCIENTIFIC and other SUBJECTS, contributed to 
Reviews. By Sir H. HolLxVND, Bart. M.D. Second Edition. Svo. 14s. 

ESSAYS from the EDINBURGH and QUARTERLY REVIEW'S; 
with Addresses and other PiecG.s. By Sir J. P. W. Herschel, Bart. M.A. 
Svo. 18s. 


Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery, and tlie 
Allied Sciences. 

A BICTIONAEY of CHEMISTEY and tlie Allied Branches of other 
Sciences ; founded on that of the late Dr. Ure. By Henry W'atts, F.C.S. 
assisted by eminent Contributors. 5 vols. medium Svo. in course of publica- 
tion in Parts. VoL. I. 31s. Gd. Yol. II. 26s. VoL. III. 31s. Gd. VOL. IV. 2 is. are 
now ready. 
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A HANDBOOK of VOLDMETRICAL ANALYSIS. By Robeet H. 
Scott, M.A. T.C.D. Post Svo. 4'^. 6d. 

ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and Practical. By William 

A. Miller, M.D. LL.D. P.R.S. F.G.S. Professor of Cheinistry, Kind’s 
College, London. 3 vols. Svo. £2 135. Part I. Chemical Physics. 
Third Edition, 125. Part II. Ihorgahic Chemistry, 2is. Part III. 
Organic Chemistry, Second Edition, 205. 

A MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, Descriptiye and Theoretical. Br 
William Odling, M.B. F.R.S. Part L Svo. 95. 

A Course of Practical Chemistry, for the use of Medical Students. 

B. y the same Author. Second Edition, with 70 new Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 
price 7s. 6<^. 

Lectures on Animal Chemistiy, delivered at the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians in 1863. By the same Author. Crown Svo. 45. 6c/. 

The DIAGNOSIS and TREATMENT of the DISEASES of WOMEN; 
including the Diagnosis of Pregnancy, By Grailt Hewitt. M.D. ISfew 
Edition, thoroughly revised; with numerous Woodcut Illustrations. 
Svo. [iVeaWy ready. 

LECTURES on the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD. By 
Charles West, M.D. &c. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. Svo. 165. 
EXPOSITION of the SIGNS and SYMPTOMS of PREGNANCY: 
with other Papers on suhiects connected ^vith Midwifery. By W. F. 
Montgomery, M.A. M.D. M.R.LA. Svo. with Dlustratious, 255. 

A SYSTEM of SURGERY, Theoretical and Practical. In Treatises 
by Tarious Authors. Edited b.v T. Holmes, M.A. Cantab. Assistant-Surgeon 
to St. George’s Hospital. 4 vols. Svo. £4135. 

¥ol. I. General Pathology. 215. 

¥ol. II. Local Injuries: Gunshot Wounds, Injuries of the Head, 
Back, Pace, Neck, Chest, Abdomen, Pelvis, of the Upper and Lower Ex- 
tremities, and Diseases of the Eye. 215. 

¥ol. III. Operative Surgery. Diseases of the Organs of Circula- 
tion, Locomotion, &c. 215. 

¥ol. IV. Diseases of the Organs of Digestion, of the Genito- 
urinary System, and of the Breast, Thsroid Gland, and Skin ; with 
Appendix and General Index. 305. 

LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of PHYSIC. By 
Thomas Watson, M.D. Physician-Extraordinary to the Queen. Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 3 15. 

LECTURES on SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. By J. Paget, F.E.S. Sur- 
geon-Extraordinary to the Queen. Edited by W. Turner, M.B. Svo. with 
117 Woodcuts, 215. 

A TREATISE on the CONTINUED FEVERS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
By C. Murchison, M.D. Senior Physician to the London Fever Hospital. 
Svo. with coloured Plates, ISs. 

ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE and SURGICAL. By Henry Gray, 
F.R.S. With 410 Wood Engravings from Dissections. Fourth Edition, by 
T. Holmes, M.A. Cantab. Royal Svo. 285. 

The CYCLOPJEBIA of ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY. Edited by 
the late R. B. Todd, M.D. F.R.S. Assisted by nearly all the most eminent 
cultivators of Physiological Science of the present age. 5 vols. Svo. with 
2,853 Woodcuts, £6 Qs. 
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physiological anatomy and PHYSIOLOGY of MAN. By the 

late R. B. Todd, M.B. F.R.S. and W. Bowman-, P.R.S. of King’s College. 
"With numerous Illustrations. VoL. TL Svo. 255. ■ 

VoL. I. New Edition by Dr. Lionel S. JBeaxe, F.R.S. in coui’se of nubl’- 
cation ; Pabt I. with 8 Plates, 7s. Qd. 

HISTOLOGICAL DEMONSTRATIONS.; a Guide to the Microscopical 
Examination of the Animal Tissues in Health and Disease, for the use of 
the Medical and Veterinary Professions. By G. Habley, M.D. and. G. T. 
Bkown, M.R.C.V.S. Post Svo. with 223 Woodcuts. 

A DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL MEDICINE. By J. Copland, M.D. 
F.R.S. Abridged from the larger worh by the Author, assisted by J. C. 
Copland, M.R.C.S. and throughout brought down to the present State of 
Medical Science. Pp. 1,560 in Svo. price 365. 

Dr. Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (the larger work). 

3 vols. Svo. £5 115. 

The WORKS of SIR B. C. ERODIE, Bart, collected and arranged 
by Charles Hawkins, F.R.C.S.E. 3 vols. Svo. with Medallion and Fac- 
simile, 4)85. 

Autobiography of Sir B. G. Brodie, Bart. Printed from the Author’s 

materials left in MS. Second Edition, Fcp. 45. 6d 

The TOXICOLOGIST’S GDIDE : a New Manual on Poisons, giving the 
Best Methods to be pursued for the Detection of Poisons (post-mortem or 
otherwise). By John Horsley, F.C.S. Analytical Chemist. Post Svo. Ss. Cd. 

A MANUAL of MATERIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS, abridged 
from Dr. Pereira’s Elements by F, J. Farre, M.D. assisted by R. Bentley, 
M.R.C.S. and by R. Waeing-ton, P.R.S. Svo. with 90 Woodcuts, 215. 

Br. Pereira’s Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. Third 
Edition. By A, S. Taylor, M.D. and G. 0. Rees, M.D. S vols. Svo. with 
Woodcuts, £3 15s. 

THOMSON’S CONSPECTUS of the BRITISH PHABMACOPOSIA. 

Twenty-fourth Edition, corrected and made conformable throughout to the 
New Pliarmacopoaia of the General Council of Medical Education. By E. 
Lloyd Birkett, M.D. ISmo. 5s. Qd. 

MANUAL of the DOMESTIC PRACTICE of MEDICINE. By W. B. 

Kesteven, F.R,C.S.E. Second Edition, revised, with Additions. Fcp. 55. 
The RESTORATION of HEALTH; or, the Application of the Laws of 
to the Puecovery of Health : a Manual for the Invalid, and a Guide- 
in the Sick Room. By W. Strange, M.D. Fcp. 6s. 

SEA-AIR and SEA-BATHING for CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 

By the same Author. Fcp. boards, 3s. 

MANUAL for the CLASSIFICATION, TRAINING, and EDUCATION 
of the I''eeble-M inded, Imloecile, and Idiotic. By P. Martin Dun can, M.B. 
and William; Millard. Crown Svo. 5s. 


The Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated with Wood Engravings after the 
Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian School. Crown 4!to.635. cloth, gilt top ; 
or £5 55. elegantly bound in morocco. 
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LYRA GEEMAKICA ; Hymns for the Sundays and Chief FestiTals of 
the Christian Year. Translated by Cathehiye ; 125 Illus- 

trations on Wood drawn by J. Leighton, F.S.A. Ecp. 4to. 21s. 

The LIKE of UlAN SYMBOLISED by the MONTHS of the YEAR in 

their Seasons and Phases ; with Passages selected from Ancient and Modern 
Authors. By Richaud Pigot. Accompanied by a Series of 25 full*pa£re 
Illustrations and numerous Marginal Devices, Decorative Initial Letters, 
and Tailpieces, engraved on Wood’from Original Designs by J ohn Leighton. 
F.S.A. 4to. 425. 

CATS’ and EARLIE’S MORAL EMBLEMS ; with Aphorisms, Adages, 
and Proverbs of all Nations : comprising 121 Illustrations on Wood by J. 
Leighton, F.S.A. with an appropriate Text by R. Pigot. Imperial 8vo. 
315. 6rf. 

SHAKSPEARE’S SENTIMENTS and SIMILES, printed in Black and 
Gold, and Illuminated in the Missal Style by Henry Noel Humphreys. 
In massive covers, containing the Medallion and Cypher of Shakspeare. 
Square post 8vo. 215. 

The HISTORY of OTJR LORD, as exemplified in Works of Art. 
Being the fourth and concluding series of ‘ Sacred and Legendary Art.’ By 
Mrs. Jameson and Lady Eastlake. Second Edition, with 13 Etchings 
and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 425. 

In the same Series, hy Mrs. Jameson. 

Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. Fourth Edition, with 19 
Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 315. Qd, 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. Third Edition, with 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 215. 

Legends of the Madonna. Third Edition, with 27 Etchings and 165 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. 215. 


Arts, Manufactures, 

DRAWING from NATDRE ; a Series of Progressive Instructions in 
Sketching, from Elementary Studies to Finished Views, with Examples 
from Switzerland and the Pyrenees. By George Barnard, Professor of 
Drawing at Kugby School. With 18 Lithographic Plates, and lOS Wood 
Engravings. Imp. 8vo. 25s. 

GWILT’S ENCYCLOPJEDIA of ARCHITECTDRE. New Edition, 

revised, with Alterations and considerable Additions, by Wyatt Papworth. 
With above 350 New Engravings and Diagrams on Wood by 0. Jewitt, and 
upwards of 100 other Woodcuts. Svo. [in December. 

TUSCAN SCULPTORS, their Lives, Works, and Times. With 45 
Etchings and 28 Woodcuts from Original Drawings and Photographs. By 
Charles C. Perkins. 2 vols. imperial Svo. 635. 

The GRAMMAR of HERALDRY ; containing a Description of all the 
Principal Charges used in Armory, the Signification of Heraldic Terms, and 
the Rules to be observed in Blazoning and Marshalling. By John E. 
CussANS. Fcp. with 196 Woodcuts, 45. 65. 

The ENGINEER’S HANDBOOK; explaining the Principles which 
should guide the young Engineer in the Construction of Machinery. By 
C. S. Lowndes. Post Svo. 5s. 
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•rile eLEI^EENTS of MECHANISM. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 
i^i-ofessor of Meclaaiiics at the E. M. Acad. Woolwich. Second Edition 
217 Woodcuts. Post Svo. 6^. 6d. 

HUE’S BICTIONAHY of ARTS, MANUFACTTJEES, and MINES. 

Ite- written and enlarged by Robeet Hunt, F.R.S. assisted by numerous 
Contributors eminent in Science and the Arts. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 
Svo. December, 

EKCYCEOPiEBIA of CIVIL ENaiNEEEING, Historical, Theoretical, 

and Practical. By E. Geest, C.E. With above 3,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 42s. 

^ItHATISE on MILLS and MILLWORK. By W. Eairbairn, C.E. 
Second Edition, with 18 Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 2 vols. Svo. 32^. 

Useful Information for Engineers. By the same Author. PiafeT 
and Secon-d Series, with many Plates and Woodcuts. 2 vols. crown Svo. 
lOs. Qcl, each. 

*2riie Application of Cast and Wrought Iron to Building Purposes. 

Hy the same Author. ThirdEdition, with G Hates and 118 Woodcuts. Svo. ICs. 

XHOINT SHIP BUILDING-, its History and Progress, as comprised in a 
Series of Experimental Researches on the Laws of Strain; the Streiigth.s, 
P'orms, and other conditions of the MaterM; and an Inquiry into the Preset it 
a,nd Prospective State of the Navy, including the Experimental Results on 
the Resisting Powers of Armour Plates and Shot at High Velocities. By the 
same Author. With 4 Plates and 130 Woodcuts. Svo. ISs. 

THe PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S JOURNAL: an Illustrated Record 
of Mechanical and Engineering Science, and Epitome of Patent Inventions, 
•dito. price l5. monthly. 

THe PRACTICAL DRAUGHTSMAN’S BOOK of INDUSTRIAL DE- 
SIGN. By W. J OH^tsoN, Assoc. Inst. C.E. With many hundred Illustrations. 
4..to. 2 SjS. Qd. 


TH© PATENTEE’S MANUAL: a Ti •eatise on the Law and Practice r'f 
J^etters Patent for the use of Patentees and Inventors. By J. and J. H . 
Johnson. Post Svo. Is.Qd. 

XHe ARTISAN CLUB’S TREATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, in its 

•various Applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways and Agri- 
cvilture. By J. Bourne, C.E. Seventh Edition ; with 37 Plates and 540 
■Woodcutsl 4to. 42s. 

Catechism of the Steam Engine, in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and- Agriculture. By the same 
Author. With 199 Woodcuts. Pep. 9.v. The Introduction of'Rccent 
Improvements’ may be had separately, with 110 Woodcuts, price 35. Gd. 

Slandhook of the Steam Engine. By the same Author, forming a 
Key* to the Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Pep. 9s. 
A TREATISE on the SCREW PROPELLER, SCREW VESSELS, and 
Screw Engines, as adapted for purposes of Peace and War; illustrated by 
many Plates and Woodcuts. By tbe same Author. New and enlarged 
Edition, in course of publicjitiou in 2-t Parts. Royal 4to. 2s. 6cZ. each. 

Tlie THEORY of WAR Illustrated by numerous Examples from 
History. By Lieut.-Col. P. L. MacDougall. Third Edition, with 10 Plans. 
Post Svo. 10s. (3d. 
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The CHITECH and tlie WOELD : Essays on Questions of the Bay. 

By Various Writers. Edited by tlie Eev. Obey Shipley, M.A. Second 
Edition, thoroughly revised, Svo. 155. 

The FOEMATION of CHEISTENDOM. Part I. By T. W. Allies, 

8vo. 125. 

CI-IEISTEN2)0M’S DIVISIONS : a Philosophical Sketch of the Divi- 
sions of the Christian Family in East and West. By Edmund S. Fpoulkes, 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Jesus Coll. Oxford. Post Svo. 7s. Qd. 

Christendom’s Divisions, Part II. Greeks and Latins, being a His- 
tory of their Dissensions and Overtures for Peace down to the Eeformation . 

By the same Author. (^Nearly read/f. 

The LIFE of CHEIST: an Eclectic Gospel, from the Old and New 
Testaments, arranged on a New Principle, with Analytical Tables, &c. By 
Charles De la Pryme, jVI.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. Eevised Edition, Svo. 

The HIDDEN WISDOM of CHEIST and the KEY of KNOWLEDGE ; 

or. History of the Apocrypha. By Ernest de Bunsen. 2 vols. Svo. 285. 

ESSAYS on EELIGION and LITEEATDEE. Edited by the .Most 

Eev, Archbishop Manning. Svo. IO5. Qd, 

The TEMPOEAL MISSION of the HOLY GHOST ; or, Reason ana 
Eevelation. By the Most Eev. Ai-chbishop Manning. Second Edition - 
Crown Svo. 85. 60’. 

ESSAYS and EEVIEWS. By the Rev. W. Temple, D.D. the Rev- 
E. Williams, B.D. the Rev. B. Powell, M.A. the Rev. H. B. Wilson* » 
B.D. C. W. Goodwin, M.A. the Rev. M. Pattison, B.D. and the Rev. ii - 
JowETT, M.A. Twelfth Edition. Fcp. Svo. 55. 

MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. Murdoch and Soames’s 
Translation and Notes, re-edited by the Eev. W. Stubbs, M.A. 8vola». 
Svo. 455. 

BISHOP JEEEMY TAYLOR’S ENTIRE WORKS: With Life by 
Bishop Heber. Eevised and corrected by the Rev, C. P.Eden, 10 volii. 
price £0 55 . 

PASSING THOUGHTS on EELIGION. By the Author of ‘Amy 

Herbert.’ New Edition. Fcp. Svo. 55. 

Thoughts for the Holy Week, for Young Persons. By the same 
Author. Third Edition. Fcp. Svo. 25. 

Self-Examination before Confirmation. By the same Author. 32m o. 

price Is. Gd. 

Readings for a Month Preparatory to Confirmation, from Write I's 

of the Early and English Church. By the same. Fcp. 45. 

Readings for Every Day in Lent, compiled from the Writings of 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor. By the same. Fcp. 55 . 

Preparation for the Holy Communion; the Devotions chiefly frotii 
the works of Jeremy Taylor. By the same, 32 mo. 85. 

PRINCIPLES of EDDCATION Drawn from Nature and Revelation, 
and applied to Female Education in the Upper Classes. By the saim,**. 
2 vols. fcp. 125. ecZ. 
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The WIFE’S MANUAL; or. Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on Several 
Occasions of a :\lafcroii’s Life. Ey the Rev. W. Calvert, M.A. Crown Svo. 
])ri<*c, lo.v. Of/. 

SPIEITTTAI SONGS for tte SUNDAYS and HOIIDAYS thxougli- 
imt tlK^Toar. ]jJ’ J.S.B.Monsuli,, LL.D. Vicar of Egham. Fourth Edition. 
Ecp. -b'. Of/. 

The Beatitudes : Abasement before God ; Sorrow for Sin ; Aleckness 
i>r .Spirit ; Df'siro for Holiness; Gentleness; Purity of Heart; the Peace- 
makers ; Sulleriuirs for Christ. By the same. Third Edition. Fcp. 35 . 6c?. 

LYRA BOMESTICA ; Christian Songs for Domestic Edification, 
'i’ranslated from the P.salUri/ and llar2'> of C. J. P. Spitta, and from other 
sources, by RiciiAiiD Massie. First and Second Series, fcp. 45.0c/. each. 

LYRA SACRA; Hymns, Ancient and Modern, Odes and Fragments 
of Sacred Poidry. Edited by the Rev. B. W. Savile, M.A. Third Edition, 
enlnri^cd and improved. Fcp. 55 . 

lA'RA GERMANICA, translated from the German by Miss C. Wink- 
wuuth. First Skrik.s, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals; 
Siu.\).M.> Seuiks, the Christian Lite. Fcp. 55. each Series. 

Hymns from Lyra Germanica, ISmo. l 5 . 

LYRA EXTCHARISTICA; Hymns and Verses on the Holy Communion, 
.\nci(!ni and IMcdcrn ; with other Poems. Edited by the Rev. Orbx Ship- 
lev, Second J'Milion. Fcp. 75. Gc/. 

Lyra Messianica; Hymns and Verses on the Life of Christ, Ancient 
and .Modem; with other Poe.nis. By the same Editor. Second Edition, 
altcrtid and enlare;ed. Fcp. 7.v. 6c/. 

Lyra Mystica ; Hymns and Verses on Sacred Subjects, Ancient and 
.Modern. ,lJy the same Editor. Fcp. T.s*. Gc/. 

The CHORALE BOOK for ENGLAND ; a complete Hymn-Book in 
;vccordaiuH‘ wit h tlu*: Services and Festivals of the Church of Ent^laml: the 
Hymns transhiK'd l)y Mi.ss C. Winkwortji ; the tunes arraneied by Prof. 
W. S. Be.n.nktt aiui OxTu Goldschmidt, Fcp.4to.l25. 6t/. 

Congregational Edition. Fq). 25. 

The CATHOLIC DOCTRINE of the ATONEMENT: an Historical 
Imiuiry into its Dcvidopment in the Church; wiih an Introduction on the 
I‘rinci].h> of Thcolu; 4 h‘.al Ihwclopments. By H. N. Onenham, M.A. Ibr- 
nicrly .Scholar of Jialliol College, Oxford. 8vo. Sa'. Gd. 

FROM SUNDAY TO SUNDAY : an attempt to consider familiarly the 
W(*(‘kd:iy Life and Labours of a Country Clergyman. By R. Gee, M.A. 
Vicar of AV)l)oLt’s jjanglcy and Rural Dean. Fcp. 5.s'. 

Dur Sermons : an Attempt to eonskler familiarly, but reverently, the 
Ih'cachcr’s Work in the iircscnt day. By the same Author, Fcp. 65. 

PALEY’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY, with Annotations. By Richard 
Whatelv, D.D. late Archbishop of Dublin. Svo. 75. 
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Travels, Voyages, 

ICE-CAVES of EEANGE and SWITZERLAND ; a Narrative of Sub- 

terranean Exploration. By tlie Bev. G. E. Bbowke, M.A. Fellow and 
Assistant-Tutor of St. Gatlierine’s Coll. Cambridge, ]\r.A,.C. AVitli 11 Illus- 
trations on AV ood. Square crown 8vo. 125. 6d. 

TILLAGE LIFE in SWITZEELANB. Bj Sophia D. Delmahd. 

Post Svo. 95. 6d. 

H!0W^ TTE SPENT tli 6 SUMMER 5 or, a "Voyage en Zigzag in Switzer- 
land and Tyrol with some Members of the Alpine Club. Prom tlie Sketch- 
Book of one of the Party. Third Edition, re- drawn. In oblong 4to. with 
about 300 Illustrations, 155. ° 

BEATiiiN TRACKS j or, Pen and Pencil SketchGs in Italy. Py tlie 
Authoress of ‘ A Voyage en Zigzag.* With 42 Plates, containing about 200 
Sketches from Drawings made on the Spot. Svo. 16s“. 

MAP of the CHAIN of MONT BLANC, from an actual Survey in 
ISGo— 1S64. By A. Adams-Reilly, P.R.G.S. M.A.C. Published under the 
Authority of the Alpine Club. In Chromolithography on extra stout 
drawing-paper 23iii. x I7in. price 105. or mounted on canvas in a folding 
case, 125. 6d. 

TRANSYLVANIA, its PRODUCTS and its PEOPLE. By Charles 
Boner. With 5 Maps and 43 Illustrations on Wood and in Chromolitho- 
graphy. Svo. 215, 

EXPLORATIONS in SOUTH WEST AFRICA, from Walvisch Bay to 
Lake Ngrtmi and the Victoria Palis. By Thomas Baines, P.R.G.S. Svo. 
with MajD and Illustrations, 215. 

VANCOUVER ISLAND and BRITISH COLUMBIA ; their History, 
Resources, and Prospects. By Matthew Magpie, P.R.G.S. With Maps 
and illustrations. Svo, IS 5 . 

HISTORY of DISCOVERY in our AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, 

Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, from the Earliest Date to the 
Present Day. By William Howitt. With 3 Maps of the Recent Explora- 
tions from Official Soui-ces. 2 vols. Svo. 205. 

The CAPITAL of the TYCOON ; a Narrative of a Three Tears’ Resi- 
dence in Japan. By Sir Rutherford Alcoch, K.C.B. 2 vols. Svo. with 
numerous Illustrations, 425. 

FLORENCE, the NEW CAPITAL of ITALY. By C. R. Weld. With 
several Engravings on Wood from Drawings by the Author. Post Svo. „ 

The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS. Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, 
Carniola, and Friuli in 1861, 1862, and 1863. By J. Gilbert and G. C» 
Churchill, P.R.G.S. With numerous Dlustrations. Square crown 
Svo. 21s. 

A SUMMER TOUR in the GRISONS and ITALIAN VALLEYS of 
the Bernina. By Mrs. Henry Preshpield. With 2 Coloured Maps and 
4 Views. Post Svo. IO 5 . Gd, 

Alpine Byeways ; or, Light Leaves gathered in 1859 and 1860. By 
the same Authoress. Post Svo. with Illustrations, 106^. Gd. 



A LADY’S TOTJIt SODKD MOITTE EOSA; including Yisits to the 
Italian Valleys. With Map and Illustrations. Post 8vo. l-ls. 

OTIDE to the PYBEMES, for the use of Mountaineers. By 

CHiJiLES Packe. With MayjSj &c. and Appendix. Pep. 6s. 

The ALPIEFE GUIBS. By John M.R.I.A. late President of 

the Alpine Club. Post 8vo. with Maps and other Illustrations. 

Cruide to the Eastern Alps, nearly ready. 

Guide to the Western Alps, including Mont Blanc, Alonte Eosa, 
Zermatt, &c. Is. <6d. 

Guide to the Oherland and all Smtserland, excepting the Meighhonr- 
hood of IMonte Eosa and the Great St. Bernard ; with Lombardy and the 
adjoining portion of Tyrol. 75. 6c?. 

A GDIDE to SPAIM. By H. O’Shea. Post Svo. with Travelling 
Map, 155. 

CHBISTOPHEE COLUMBUS; his Life, Voyages, and Discoveries. 

Devised Edition, with 4 Woodcuts. ISmo, 25. 6c?. 

CAPTAIN JAMES COOK ; his Life, Voyages, and Discoveries. Bevised 
Edition, with numerous Woodcuts. l8mo. 25. 6c?. 

HUMBOLDT’S TRAVELS and DISCOVERIES in SOUTH AMERICA. 

Third Edition, with numerous "Woodcuts. ISmo. 25. 6c?. 

NARRATIVES of SHIPYTRECKS of the ROYAL NAVY between 1793 
and 1857, compiled from Official Documents in the Admiralty by W. 0. S. 
Gilly ; with a Preface by W. S. Gillt, D.D. Third Edition. Fcp. 5s. 

A WEEK at the LAND’S END. By J. T. Blight ; assisted by E. 
H. Rodd, R. Q. CoircH, and J. Ralps. With Map and 96 Woodcuts. Pep. 
price 65. 6d. 

VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES: Old Halls, Battle-Eields, and 
Scenes Illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and Poetry. 
By William Howitt. 2 vols. square crown Svo. with Wood Engi’avings, 
price 25s. 

The RURAL LIKE of ENGLAND. By the same Author. With 

Woodcuts by Bewick and Williams. Medium Svo. 125. 6c?. 


Works of Fiction. 


ATHEESTONE PEIOET. Bj L. N. Coirrar. 2 vols. post 8to. 21s. 
Ellice : a Tale. By the same Author. Post Svo. 9s. 6c?. 


STORIES and TALES by the Author of ‘ Amy Herbert,’ uniform 
Edition, each Tale or Story complete in a single Volume. 


Amy Herbert, 25.6c?. 
Gertrude, 25. 6c?. 

Earl’s Daughter, 25. 6c?. 
Experience op Life, 25.6c?. 
Cleve Hall, 35. 6c?. 


Ivors, 35. 6c?. 

Katharine Ashton, 35. 6c?. 
Margaret Peecival, 5s. 
Laneton Parsonage, 4ss. 6c?. 
Ursula, 45. 6c?. 


A Glimpse of the World, By the Author of ^Amy Herbert.’ Pep, 7s. 6c?. 
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THE SIX SISTERS of the VALLEYS : an Historical Romance. By 
W, Beamley-Moore, M.A. Incumbent of Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. Third 
Edition, with 14 illustrations. Crown Svo. 5s. 

The GLADIATORS : A Tale of Rome and Judsea. By G. J. Whyte 
Melville. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Digby Grand, an Autobiography. By the same Author. 1 vol. 5s\ 

Kate Coventry, an Autobiography. By the same. 1 vol. 5.9. 

General Bounce, or the Lady and the Locusts. By the same. 1 vol. 5s, 

Holmby House, a Tale of Old Northamptonshire. 1 vol. 5s. 

Good for Nothing, or All Down Hill. By the same. 1 vol. 6^. 

The Queen’s Maries, a Romance of Holyrood. 1 voL 6s. 

The Interpreter, a Tale of the War. By the same. 1 vol. 5s. 

TALES from GREEK MYTHOLOGY. By George W. Cox, M.A. 
late Scholar of Trin. Coll. Oxon. Second Edition. Square 16mo. 6s. 6d. 

Tales of the Gods and Heroes, By the same Author. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 5s. 

Tales of Thebes and Argos. By the same Author. Fcp. 4.?. 6d. 

BECKER’S GALLTIS ; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus : 
with Notes and Excursuses illustrative of the Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Romans. New Edition. Post Svo, 7s. fk/. 

BECKER’S CHARICLES ; a Tale illustrative of Private Life among the 
Ancient Greeks : 'with Notes and Excursuses. Nev/ Edition. Post Svo. 7s. Gd. 

ICELANDIC LEGENDS, Collected by Jox Arnason. Selected and 
Translated from the Icelandic by G. E~. J. Powell and E. Mag-nijssok. 
Second Series, with Notes and an Introductory Essay on the Origin and 
Genius of the Icelandic Polk-Lore, and 6 Illustrations on Wood. Cr. Svo. 215. 

The WARDEN: a Novel. By Anthony Trollope. Crown Svo. 25. 6d. 

Barchester Towers: a Sequel to ‘The Warden.’ By the same 
Author. Crown Svo. 6s. Gd. 


Poetry and The Drama. 

GOETHE’S SECOND FADST. Translated by John Anster, LL.T). 
M.R.I.A. Reg'ius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Dublin. Post 
Svo. 155. 

TASSO’S JERUSALEM DELIVERED. Translated into English Verse 
by Sir J. Kingston James, Kt. M.A. 2 vols. fcp. with Facsimile, 145. 

POETICAL WORKS of JOHN EDMUND READE; with final Revision 
and Additions. 3 vols. fcp. 1 S 5 . or each vol. separately, Gs. 

MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, Cheapest Editions complete in 1 vol. 
including the Autobiographical jPrefaces and Author’s last Notes, which arc 
still copyright. Crown Svo. ruby type, with Portrait, 65 . or People's 
Baition, in larger type, 125. Gd, 

Moore’s poetical V/orks, as above, Library Edition, medium Svo. 
With Portrait and Vignette, 145. or in 10 vols. fcp. 35 . Gd. each. 
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HOOEE’S IRISH MELODIES, Maclise’s Edition, ivitlilSl Steel Plates 
from Original Drawings. Super-royal Svo. 31;?. 6cZ. 

Miniature Edition of Moore’s Irish Melodies with Maclise’s De- 
signs (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 10s. 6cZ. 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. Tenniel’s Edition, with 68 Wood 
Engravings from, original Drawings and other Illustrations. Ecp. 4to. 2ls. 

SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS, with the Author’s last Corrections 
and copyright Additions. Library Edition, in 1 vol. medium Svo, with 
Portrait and Vignette, 14s. or in 10 vols. fcp. 3;?. 6d. each. 

LAYS of ANCIENT ROME; with Icry and the Armada. By the 
Right Hon. Loud Macaulay. l6mo. 4s. ^d. 

Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. With 90 Illustrations on 
Wood, Original and from the Antique, from Drawings by G. Schabp. Pep. 
4to. 21s. 

Miniature Edition of Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, 
with Maclisc’s Designs (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. IGmo. 
10s. U. 

POEMS. By Jean Ingelow. Eleventh Edition. Pep. Svo. 5s. 

Poems by Jean Ingelow. A New Edition, with nearly 100 Illustra- 
tions by Eminent Artists, engraved on Wood by the Brothers Dalziel,. 
Pep. 4to. 21s. 

POETICAL WORKS of LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON (L.E.L.) 

2 vols. 16mo 10s. 

PLAYTIME with the POETS : a Selection of the best English Poetry 
for the use of Children. By a Lady. Revised Edition. Crown Svo. 5s. 

SHAKSPEARE’S SONNETS NEVER BEFORE INTERPRETED; 
his PRIVATE FRIENDS identified; together with a recovered LIKE- 
NESS of HIMSELE. By Gejrald Massey. Svo. iSs. 

BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, cheaper Genuine Edition, 
comijlf^to ini vol, large type, with 36 Woodcut Illustrations, price 14s. or 
with tVie same Illustlaiuoys, in 6 pocket vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

ARDNDINES CAMI, sive Musarum Cantabrigiensium Lusus canori. 
Collegit atque edidit H, DuuKY, M.A. Editio Sexta, cuvavit H. J. Hodgson, 
M.A. Crown Svo. 7s. GcL 

The iENEID of VIRGIL Translated into English Verse, By John 
CONTNGTON. M.A. Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 9.?. 

The ILIAD of HOMEB TEAHSLATED into BLANK VEESE. By 

ICIIAKOTI OiTillUiS WitlGHT, M.A. late I’ellow of 3Iagd. Coll. Oxon. 2 vols. 
crown Svo. 21s. 

The ILIAD of HOMER in ENGLISH HEXAMETER VERSE. By 
T Henky D aut, M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford : Author of ‘ The Exile of 
St. Helena, Newdigate, 183S.’ Square crown Svo. 21s. 

DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY, translated in English Terza Rima by 
" JouN Dayman, M.A. [With the Italian 'iVxt, after Brunetti, interpaged.j 
Svo. 21s. 
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WINE, tKe VINE, and tlie CELLAR. By Thomas G. Shaw. Se- 
cond Edition, revised and enlarged, with Eroiitispiece and 31 Illustrations 
on Wood. 8vo. 16s. 

HOW TO BEEW GOOD BEER : a complete Guide to the Art of 
Brevring Ale, Bitter Ale, Table Ale, Brown Stout, Porter, and Table Beer. 
By John Pitt. Revised Edition. Pep. 4^^. Qd. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on BREWING ; with Eormulse for Public 
Brewers, and Instructions for Private Pamilies. By W. Black:. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

SHORT WHIST. By Major A. Sixteenth Edition, revised, with an 
Essay on the Theory of the Modern Scientific Game by Prop. P. Pep. 3s. Qd. 

WHIST, WHAT TO LEAD. By Cam. Third Edition. 32mo. Is. 

The EXECUTOR’S GUIDE. By J. C. Hudson. Enlarged Edition, 
revised by the Author, with reference to the latest reported Cases and 
Acts of Parliament. Pep. 6s. 

Hudson’s Plain Directions for Making Wills. Fcp. 2s. Sd. 

TWO HUNDRED CHESS PROBLEMS, composed by E. Healey, 
including the Problems to which the Prizes were awarded by the Committees 
of the Era, the Manchester, the Rirnringham, and the Bristol Chess Problem. 
Tournaments; accompanied by the Solutions. Crown 8vo. with 200 Dia- 
grams, 5s. 

The CABINET LAWYER ; a Popular Digest of the Laws of England, 
Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional. Twenty-second Edition, entirely re- 
composed, and brought down by the Author to the close of the Parliamen- 
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